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E. Ditto .... (West end.) ... 89 

F. Ditto .... (South ^de.) . S3 

G. Ditto .... (not ascertained.) 

H. Prize of the Temple of Victory. . 124 
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M. Detached piecea of Scu^ture. 
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STATUES mi FRAGMENTS from the 

EASTERN PEDIMENT. 

A.— 1. Two HtHses Heads in ooe block. . page 35 

2. One Horse's Head. . - .41 

3. Statae of Hercules or Theseus. . . 35 

4. Group of two Female figures. . . 38 

5. Female figure in quick motion— Iris. . 39 

6. Group of two Female figures. . • 42 

STATUES and FRAGMENTS from the 
WESTERN PEDIMENT. 

7. Part of the Chest and Shoulders of the 

colossal figure in the centre (supposed 
- to be Neptune.) . . . 22 

8. Fragment of the coIossjI figure of Minerva, 24 

9. Fragmeot of a Head (supposed to belong to 

the preceding.) - • . .23 

10. Fragment of a statue of Victory. . 26 

1 1 . Statue of a river-god called llissus. . S8 

FRAGMENTS of STATUES from the PEDIMENTS, 
the names or places of which are not positively ascer- 
tained. 

12. Female figure, sitting (supposed to belong 

to group, marked No. 6.) . .43 

13. Fragment of a Female figure, (resembling 

Victory, No. 10.) . . . 44 

U. Fragment of a Female figure, seated (sup- 
posed to have been Latona, holding 
Apollo and INana in her arms.) 32 
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15. FragmeDt (snpposed to bare belonged to 

a groop of female Sgares.) • page 

16. Fngment of the Neck aod Arnis rising out 

of the sea, called HTperion, or the risiog 
Sen. . . . . . 34 

17- T<HK> of a Male figure with drapeiy thrown 

' over one shoulder. ... 33 

The METOPES. 91 

B. — 1. A Centaur with a long beard; raising himself 
for the purpose of striking with a club a 
Lepiiha, who attacks him. 

2. A Lepitha has ovei^>owered a Centaur, whose 

hands are lied behind his back. 

3. A Centaur, who has thrown down aX«pitha. 

4. A Centaur is carrying off a Woman. 

5. A Centaur has thrown down a Lefntha, who is 

still defending himself, and holding op a 
- shield. 

6. A Lapitha stru^liog with a Centaur, whom be 

hcdds hj the hair and ear. 
7< A Centaur is nearly overcoming a Lapitha. 

8. A Ijapitha seems to be soecessful againrt a 

Centaur. 

9. A Centaur is throwing down a Lapitha, whom 

he holds by the hair. 

10. A Lapitha upun the croup of a Centaur, seizes 

bis neck, and endeavours to throw him down. 

1 1. A CentauF saccessfol against a Lapitha. 

12. A Lapitha, with covered ifgs, appears to be 

successful against a Centaur, who is ntirii^ 
and holds a lion's skin over his left arm. 
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13. Combat between a Centaur and Lapitha quite 

naked, 

14. A Ceotaur is rearing up ; the figure of the 

Lapitha is detached from the marble, but 
the Torso is adjoining. 

TheFRIZE, representing the Procession for celebrating 
the Panathenaean Festival. 

THE EAST END. p. 50 

C — I. llie Slab which formed the south-east angle, 

representing a Bull oo the south, and a 

Magistrate or Director of the procession on 

the east side, 

2. Fragments of four Male figures raoviog to their 

right. 

3. Six Female figures, moving to their right, and 

holding vases in their hands. 
4> 5. Six Female figures, preceded bj two Directors. 
6, 7- Eight Figures ; the four which are standing 

supposed to be four Directors; (he others 

are called Cast^ and Pollux, Ceres and 

Triptolemus. 

8. Slab, OD which are five figures : called respec- 

tively, beginning from the left, Victory, 
Minerva, Jupiter, two Canephori. 

9. Sl'ib, on which are five figures : t'. e. a IViestess, 

or the Archontissa ; a Boy receiving the 
peplum from the ArcboD, or one of the 
Directors ; Hygeia and JEsculapius. 

10. Two Directors. 

11. Five figures cwresponding with (hose marked 

No. 6 and 7-, 
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12. I^ve Females, carrying respectively a candela- 
bnim> vases, and patera. 

-From the NORTH SIDE of the PRIZE. p.}e 
D. — 1 • Two Scaphepbori mm'tag towaids the left. 

2. A Female in a cai dram 1^ three hones, with 

one of the Directors 
S. A Female in a car with two horses, and one of 
the Directors. 

4, A Female in a similar cor, with two Men, <Hte 

of them in armour. 

5. Two Men, in a car drawn by three hones. 

5. Pigment of a Car with two Horses ; the point 

of a sceptre a|q>esrs abore the horses. 

6. Eight young Men on horsebad^ clothed in 

tunics, which are raised above tbe knee. 
7* Fonr Horses and three Riden. 

8. Three Honemen with tunica and buskins. 

9. Three Himemen in the same cortome. 

10. Three Honemen ; one of them is naked, the ~ 

fleet of the othen are uDcorered. 

1 1 . Hree Honemen, one of whom is almost efbced. 

12. Fonr Horsemen ; two with helmets, the othen 

naked. 
19. Foar Horsemen with tunics : Tbe last has a 

large Thessalian hat huog over his shoulden. 
M. North-west Angle of the Frize : — tt represents 

three Men and a Boy, on the western nde, 

and one of the Directon on the north side. 

THE WESTERN END. p. 89 

E. — 1 5. A single piece of the Frize, being a contioua- 
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tioD of tb« bregoiog No. 1 4 : two Honemen, 
the one nearly oaked, the other has a breast- 
plate : both wear buskins. 

SOUTH SIDE. p. 85 

F, — I. A Bull, with, three Men> one of whom hoMs 
back the animal. 

2. Two Bulls and two Men. 

3. Two Bulls and four Men i one of the men places 

a crown on his head, prepaiatoi; to the 
celebration of the sacrifice. 

4. Two Bulls and four Men. 

£. One Bull and four Men, one erf irfiom holds 
back the animal. 

6> A Car with two Horses and four Flgtu^ : 
among them is a young Man, whose tunic 
is drawn up above the knee, and who holds 
a shield ; he appean ready to mount. 

7. A Car with four Horses : in it is a Warrior 

standing up, with helmet, shield, and chli^ 
mys i the other Sgure is seated, and drives 
the car. 

8. A Car with two Horses moving in the same 

direction ; two Flgtu^, of which one, who 
is getting into the car, holds a large shield. 

9. Fragment of another Car, moving in the same 

direction. 

10. Fragment of a similar subject. 

11. Two Horsemen; one, nearly naked, seems to 

have a Thessalian hat thrown over his 
sbonlders. 
1^. Three Horeemo), all clothed in tonict. 
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IS. Two Horsemes, one with buskins. 
14. One Horseman, with several Horses. 

Detacbed Parts of the PRIZE of the Cella of (be 
PARTHENON, the exact situations <of which are 
□Ot yet ascertained. 

G. — A Quadriga in slow motion ; a Youth in the tunic, 
with a shield, accompanies it ; another 
p(»nts behind him, with his arm naked. 

Three Horses in quick motion towards the right; 
the Riders wear the luitic. 

Three Horses ; the Riders are all clothed in tunics. 

Three Horsemen in armour. 

Two HMsemen in tunics ; one has his right hand 
on his horse's head. 

Two Horsemen in annour : the foremost has a 
helmet, the other appears, from the holes 
which are in the Marble, to hare had some 
omametit of metal fixed on the bead. 

Two Horsemen in tunics ; part of three Horses. 

Part of three Horses, and three Riden in cuirasses. 

Fragment €t Horsemen and Horses. 

Fr^meot of four Horses and two Riders, 

From the TEMPLE of VICTORY, p. 124 

H.— 1. Bas-relief, reinesenting a Combat between 
Greeks and Barbarians. 

2. Another, representing the same iubject, 

3. Another, representing the same subject. 

4. Similar Bas-relief, representing a Combat be- 

tween GreeJcs and Amazons. 
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FRAGMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, 

From the PARTHENON, PROPYL£A> and other 

Doric BuildiDga. 

I. — 1. A Done Capital from the Parthmon, in two 
piectt. 

2. One Imfer of a Doric column, from the same. 

3. Fragments of the Frixe cf the Parthenon, 

4. Fn^iments of the Architrave of Ditto, 

5. Doric Cajntaiffrom the PropyUea. 

6. Part of a Doric Entablature^ plain. 

1. 7\vo TiUs,from the roof cf the ambulaiory of 

the Ten^U of Thesetta. 

From the TEMPLE of ERECHTHEUS and adjoining 
Buildings : also Specimens of Ionic Architecture. 

J,— I. One of the Caryatids, which supported a roof, 
under which the olire tree aacred to Minem 
was supposed to have been preserved.— p> 1 18. 

2. Part oj a Column from the temple vf Erech- 

theut, of the Ionic order.- 

3. Bate of Ditto. 

4. Capital <f Ditto. 

5. Detached part if the rich Frixe from the tame 

Temple, 
S. Four fragmentt of ornamented loaie EntU' 
Mature. 

7. Three large Ditto. 

8. One tmall Ditto. 

9. One large Piit^ment with mtcr^tiont. 
10. Ditto, Ditto, Ionic EntaJ^lature. 
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XI 

1). Thr^ upper partt of Cobtama ^the Ionic 
order. 

12. 3%ree large puces ^Jbtted Ionic Shaft- 

13. One DUto, short. 

H. 7\oopieces i^ tmaU lonw Shqft,^ted and 
reeded. 
■ 15. One capital ^ Ionic pilaiter. 
16., 7\oo Ionic Capitals. 
17. Two parts of Ionic EntaHature. 
16. One targe Ionic Capital. 

MONUMENTS apl>ertw&ing to the Worship and the 
Theatre of BACCHUS. 

K. — I. A colossal statue of Bacchus, wbidi was placed 
over the Theatre. - .p. 135. 

2. A auQ-dialf from the same - 101. 

3. A complete Series of Casta from the Bat-relieft 

OD the ClKKVgic M ODument of Lfiicrates. 

4. A Ba»-relief with foor Figures, representing a 

Baechaoalian Dance. p. 128. 

DETACHED HEADS. 
L. — 1. Portrait, larger than nature, with long beard, 
and deeply cut a/e», a diadem round the hair ; 
perhaps Sophocles. 

2. Portrait somewhat similar to the preceding 

one. 

3. F'ragment ofAi^ustus. 

A, Peagment: the style, timet of the R^uhUc. 

5. ji bearded Hercules. 

6. Simte subfect, smaller tiae. 

7. Bacchus crowned vnih xey. 
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8. Female Head. 

9. One ka/f^ a head, without any beard, with 

long hair, in the costume of ,/ilexander, or of 
the Dioscuri. 

10. F^ragment ganoid Head, larger than ■natttre. 

1 1. Fragment of a Head, with a beard; it has a 

conical cap ; perh^s t/fys»e» or fulcan. 

12. Fetnale Head, gmaUer than nature ; the head 

dress of one of the Musts. 

13. Female head, sm(dler than nature. 

DETACHED PIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
M.--1. Small Figure erect, in the costume of the 
Muse Polt/mnia, : found at Thebes. 
2. Torso of a Male Figure, found at F^idtatria. 
S. Statue : supposed to be Cupid. 

4. A Choragic Bat-reUrf, on which is repre- 

sented a Temple of JpoXlo, with twofigure*. 

5. BaaTelief of a Quadriga,in which is a female 

figure; a Victory in air is approachi)^ to 
crown her. 

fi. Female Figure, without a head ! small size. 

7. Figure of a Telesphorus, attendant of Aescu- 
lapius ; without a head. 

i. Fi'ogment of a Bas-reU^, on which is a 
young man, who appears to be on a thariot 
led by Victory, 

9. F^ragment of a Boy, in alto relievo. 

10. Bas-relief r^esenting a young Wrettkr^ 

wUh his Preceptor. . 

1 1 . Bas^reUrf, representing Minerva m tmnour, 

andaj/oang Athenian. 
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lif. Fragment of a Baa-relief; a tatr^e of 
which a Hog m the victim. 

13. Ditto, in which the victim it a Ram. 

14. 7Vo tUvimties — Jupiter seated, a Goddest 

standing up, 

15. 7\eo Goddesses taking a young Athenian an- 
, der their protection, 

\C. Fragment of a Bas-relief, on which are two 
young Greeks, one holding an instrument of 
sacrifice, called by the Romans capeduDCula. 
17- Smalt round Altar : four Female figures, 
. sculptured on the four sides of it, are danc- 
ing, holding each others hands; the first 
' seetns to he plaifing on a lyre. 
19, IWso if a Female figure in dn^ery, 

1 9. Figure of an Horseman, apparently an an- 

cient imitation of part of the J*W»e of the 
Parthetion, in smaller proportions. 

20. Figure of a young Divinity, probably Bac- 

chus, talcing a young Athenian under has 
protectioni the latter of smaller dimensions. 
20 b. Minerva, standing up in a kind of small 
temple, 

21. Figure of Hygeia : she is (^ering her cup to 

the serpent, which is her symbol; she is 
holding in her left hand a kind of fan in the 
form of leaves of ivy ; her head is covered 
with the high dress called tutulus. 

22. Bas-relief, on which are represented five Fi- 

gwes ; iM the midst is a Goddess on a kind 
iff throne, the other four art smaller ; three 
if them are imploring the Goddess on be. 
half of their children, whom they carry in 
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their arms; the fourth U bringing oblatiau 
and waive offerings. TTtis bas-relief it Jrom 
Cape Sigeum, near the plain of Tray. 

23. Frt^ments similar to Nog.\2 and 13, There 

are five Jigurea, of which two are Youths 
preparing to celebrate a sacrifice i the last 
of the large figures has a basket on its head. 

24. One email Bas-relief t one sitting, two stand- 

ingfigures. 

25. One Female figure sitting (much mutilated). 

26. One trunk, with drapery (a young Man) 

27. Two fragments of Grecian ornaments. 

28. One Qrecian fragment, with Fase in bos- 

rehef. 

29. One Jragment, with two Figures in high 

relief. 

30. One Grecian Pilaster, with Corinthian capiteU. 

31. Fragment of a Female. 

32. Fragment of a Female figure enveU^ied in 



3.1, Sundry small fragments, 
^ Egyptian Scarabceus, brought from Constan- 
tinople, 

URNS, a (Marble). 
N.--I. Solid Urn, with Group in bas-relief, super- 



K-rilxd. 




2. Dlfto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


S. Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


4. Ditto 


DUto 


Data. 


S. Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


6. Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


7. Ditto 


Ditto 


DUto. 


8. Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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9. One Ditto Ditto omammted Sepuichrai Urn. 

10. SmaUfn^ment of a VeaefVtithJigurtt. 

1 1 . Spherical S^ukhrai Urn, broken in pieces. 

N, B. This amtained the Bronxe Urn, 
(A'o. 12). 

URNS, b (Bronze). 

12. Jlichfy wrought Urn from the tomb caiied 

" of Axpanai' Jn the ^am <f Attica. 

13. Ttoo Bronze Urns of rude shape ami work- 

manshgt. 

VRSS, c (Earthen). 

14. Some hundreds of large and small earthen- 

ware Urnt or Vases, discovered in digging 
m the ancient Sepulchres round Athens: 
none of great beauty or richfy ornamented- 

ALTARS. 

O.— 1. Altar with Female Figure and ChUd. 

2. Smaller Altar, withfgures and inscription, 

3. Fragment of a small Bacchanalian Altar ; 

on one side is a Bacchante, on the other a 
Fawn. 

4. Small AUar, with insertion and^figures, 

5. Ditto. . 

6. Ditto. 

7. Ditto. 

8. DUto. 
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CIPPI, or SEPULCHRAL PILLARS. 

P.— 1. One large Sepulchral Pillar, with inscr^tions. 

2. One smaller Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

S. One smaU Sepukkral PiUar. 

4. One Ditto DUto. 

5. One Ditto Ditto. 

6. One Ditto DUto. 

7. One Ditto Ditto. 

8. One Ditto Ditto. 

9. One DUto Ditto. 

10. One DUto DUto. 

11. One DUto Ditto. 
1«. One Ditto Ditto. 

13. Tltree Fragments, with circular Pedtatah and 
Festoons. 

CASTS. 

Q.— 1, Eighteen Catttfrwi the Friu of the Cella of 
the Parthenon. 

2. 'Doenty-faur ditto from the Frize and Metopes 

of the Temple of Theseus. 

3. Twelve DUto from the Choragic monument of 

lofsicrates (mentioned above) . 

4. One Cast from the great Sarcophagus in the 

ctUhedral church at Qirgenti in Sicify. 
[jdtso the MOULDS of the abovel 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

R. — 1. Epitaph in four lines, on two brothers, Dio- 

irephes and Demophoo. , . 143 
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XVll 

2. Sepolchnl Columo of Thalia, . p. 144 

3. Ditto of Theodotiu. « 
4- Dhto of Socrates. — 

5. Ditto of Menestntus. — 

6. Votive Inscription of certaiD Sailors. — 

7. Sepulchral Column of an AtheDitin. — 

8. Fragment. — . 

9. Decree of the People of Athens in favour 

of Osacburas. 

10' Votive inscription of Antisthenes, , 145 

11. Votive Inscription of Polyllus. — 

12. Sepulchral Column of Anaxicrates, . 146 
IS. Votive Inscription of a Woman. : — 

14. Agonistic Inscription. . . 147 

15, FragmeDt of Sepulchral Inscription. — 
Ifi. Choragic Inscription in the Doric dialect. 148 

17. Epitaph in Verse, in two parts. Fide No- 34. 

18. Votive Monument to Mercury and Hercules. 150 

19. Sepulchral St£le of Hierocl^a, . . 151 

20. Ditto of Callis. — 

21. Ditto of Callimachus. — 

22. Fragment of a Decree, probably an ancient 

Treaty between Athens and some other 

People. — 

23. Catal<^e of Athenians who died in battle 

in the year 424 B. C. — 

24. Epitaph on Butarchns, . . 152 

25. Fragment of a Decree, . • 153 

26. INtto from Tenos. — 

27. Fragment of a St^le of Euphrosynus. — 

28. Ditto of a Septilchral StSle of Musonia. — 

29. Fragment <^ an Epitaph in honour of Briseis. — 
SO. Fragment of an Address to Hadrian, . 153 

b 
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XVIU 

31. Ditto of a Decree of the People of Adteps 153 

32. DecreeofthegeDeralCouDctlof Bceotia. — 
33> Inscription of the Gyuinastarch Goi^ias, 155 

34. The other part of No. 17. ... 156 

35. Catalogue of the Poblic and Sacred Trea- 

sures at Athens. — 

36. Ditto of Ditto. . . .157 

37. Ditto of Ditto. — 

38. Ditto of Ditto. — 

39. Fragment' of a TVeaty between Athens and 

Rhegiom, 158 

40. Ditto of a Column which supported the 

Statue of Piso, ... .159 

41. Antient Sepulchral Inscription. . . 160 
42,43. Catalogue of precious objects in the Opis- 

thodomns. — 

44. Treaty between Orcbomenos and Eiatea- 16 i 

45. Similar to Nos. 42, 43. . 164 

46. Similar to the preceding. . 165 

47. FrsgineDt of a Decree. . . — 

48. Ditto of a Decree,, from Corinth. — 

49. Ditto with the name of Hiera Pytna. — 

50. Catalogue of Public Treasures, more recent 

than N08. 42, 43, 8[c. . . — 

51. Dccreein honour of Bacchus and Antoninus 

Pius. .... 166 

52. S^nlchra] SiSle, with the Dames of Hippo- 

crates and Baucia. — 

53. Sigean Inscription, commonly Called the 

Boustrophedon. . 167 

54. Sepulchral Inscriptitm on an £iitablatnret 168 

55. Sepulchral Colomn of Biottns. . 170 

56. Ditto . - . of Myata. . — 
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XIZ 

57> SepnlchnlcoIuaiD of ThrasoD. I'tO 

58. Stkie of AscUpbdoras. 171 

59. Sepulchral Cdama of Aristides. . — 

60. Eileven votive Inscriptioiu consecrated to Jupi- 

ter Hypaifftcn, beating; respectiTeiy the names 

of Claudia Prepusa, Euhodus, Pffideroi, Phile- 

nialium, Onesim^j Isias, Eutjrchis, Olympias, 

Tertia, Syntrophus. . . — 

Gl. fVagmeotof a Decree between Athens and some 

other people. . .17^ 

62. Sepulchral Column of Botrichus. . — 

6S. Public Act d'Atheos, respecting the Roads. 17.^ 

64. ^taph in twelve degisc venea, in hoDour of 

those Athenians who were killed at the Siege 
. of Potidtea in the year 4S2 B. C. 

65. Sepulchral Stile in honour of Aristocles. 174 
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LETTER 

FBOM THE 

CHEVALIER CANOVA 

TO TUB 

EARL OF ELGIN. 



Zomfen, lOfftNovember, 1S15. 

Allow me, my Lord, to express to you 
the lively sentiments of pleasure which I 
feel, from having seen in London the in- 
estimable antique marbles brought by 
your Lordship from Greece. I can never 
satisfy myself with viewing them again 
and again ; and although my stay in this 
great metropoUs must of necessity be ex- 
tremely short, I am still anxious to dedicate 
every leisure moment to the contemplation 
of these celebrated relics of ancient art. 
I admire in them the truth of nature com- 
bined with the choice of beautiful forms : 
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every thing about them breathes anima- 
tion, with a singular truth of expression, 
and with a degree of skill which is the 
more exquisite, as it is without the least 
affectation of the pomp of art, which is 
concealed with admirable address. The 
naked figures are real flesh, in its native 
beauty. I esteem myself happy in having 
been able to see these masterpieces with 
my own eyes ; and I should be perfectly 
contented with having come to London on 
their account alone. I am persuaded 
therefore that all aitists and amateurs 
nmst grateftUly admowledge their high 
dl)Ugations to your Ij(wdship, for having 
brought thesS m«norabIe and stupoidous 
sculptures into our neighbourhood. For 
my own part I give you jnost cordially a 
thousand thanks ; and, 

I have the honour to be, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Canova. 
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MEMOIR 



SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 



§ 1. OENBKAl OBSERVATIONS. 

1 HE most celebrated collections of Eu- 
rope contain scarcely any of those monu- 
ments of sculpture, of which the classic 
authors have given us an account, as being 
in general estimation among the ancients. 

I believe the Laocoon is the only ex cap- 
tion that can be made to this r<emark. 
Some ingenious conjectures have, indeed, 
enabled us to identify the copies of a 
small number of masterpieces of the great 
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statuaries ; but the hope c^ seeing the 
ori^nals appeared to be lost for ever. 

But in viewing the marbles which the 
Earl of Elgin has removed from Athens to 
liOndoD, the connoisseur is perfectly cer- 
tain that he is contemplating a variety of 
those valuable works, which, having been 
imagined and directed by Phidias, and 
even executed in part by his chisel, were 
for more than seven hundred years the 
admiration of the ancient world ; and 
which, in the time of Plutarch, that is, in 
the age of Trajan, were regarded as ini- 
mitable for their grace and their beauty ; 

In fact, from the testimony of this his- 
torian, we cannot doubt that the sculptures 
which adorned the Parthenon were the 
productions of this celebrated artist, to 
whom Pericles had chiefly confided the 
execution of these sublime works, and 
under whom a number of other artists of 
• Plut. PericL § 13. 
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extraordinary merit also exercised their 
talents ; such as Agoracritus, Alcamenes, 
and Colotes. 

Pausanias, in his description of the Par- 
thenon of Athens, unites the account of 
the sculptures which adorn the tympans 
of the two pediments of the temple, with 
that of the colossal Minerva of ivory and 
gold, without mentioning the artist, because 
he supposes him universally known.* 

If it were imagined that Phidias devoted 
himself exclusively to the toreutic art, and 
that he employed in his works only ivory 
and metals, this opinion would be confuted 
by Aristotle, who distinguishes this great 
artist by the appellation of tro^o; Xi^ov^og^ a 
skilful sculptor of marble^ in opposition to 
Polycletus, whomhe calls simply a statuary, 
avi^vTovowvy since this latter artist scarcely 
ever employed his talents exccptinbronze.-f- 
In fact, several marble statues of Phidias 
were known to Pliny, who might even 

* L. I. c. 24. f Etliic. Nicoin. L. C. c. ?, 
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have seen some of them in Rome, since 
they had been removed to this city : and 
the most famous work of Alcamenes, the 
Venus of the Gardens, had only, as it was 
said, acquired so high a degree of perfec- 
tion, because Phidias, his master, had 
himself taken pleasure in finishing with his 
own hand this beautiful statue of marble.* 
When we read, in Winckelmann's His- 
tory of Art,-t that the fine style in statuary 
only commenced under Praxiteles, and 
that the method of managing draperies in ' 
sculpture, before his time, was very simple, 
we might easily fi:>rm too unfavourable an 
idea of the masterpiece of Phidias, al- 
though in reality the same antiquarian, on 
another occasion, in attributing sublimit 
of style to this artist,^ seems to have done 
justice to his transcendent merit 

• PHny, H. N. L. 36. § 4. n. 3. 

t Winckdnunn, Storia ddk Jrti, L. 8. c 2. § 6- 
and c. 3. § 2. ; L. 9. c. 2. § 20. and c 3. § l7. of the 
Italian Iranglation, 'Rome 1783, 4to. 

t Winckelmaim, lb. L. 8. c. 2. pr. ; L. 9, c. 2. § 8. 
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A sight of the collection of Lord Elgin 
is calculated to give us a greater and more 
complete idea of his talents, which is also 
more conformable to the testimonies of 
ancient authors, who had admired his 
works, as exhibiting the greatest possible 
perfection of the art : nothing is more per" 
fectt says Cicero, than the statues of 
Phidias ;* his^gures, he adds elsewherCj-f" 
enchant the spectator at the first glance. 
According to Demetrius Phalereus, aeon- 
temporary of Praxiteles, the magnificent 
style was united, in the works of Phidias, 
to the most exquisite deUcacy : to fuyaJ^itev 
KOI mt^t^t afLa.% 

* Ontor, g 2. Fbidiae nmulacnB niW perfectius. 

f Brutus, § 64. Phidiae sigDum umul adspectum et 
probstuni est. 

X Bfi elocut § 14. PUny has done homage to the 
same qualitieg in Phidias by the fiiAoving exjHresffims : 
So much hat been iaid curaorUy Tttpcctiag an artut 
who can nffo*r be auffidenUy prmted, in order Aat it 
matf be understood, lh»t hit magn^icent geniut extended 
itt infiutnce even to the smaUest partt of hit teorkt. Hiec 
sunt obiter dicta de artifice numquam satis laudato, nmul 
ut noKfltur illam inagmGcentiam ssqualon fuisse et in 
parviB.— H. N. L. xxxvi. § 4. n. 3. 
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If the art of sculpture was indebted to 
Praxiteles for any new attractions^ it was, 
therefore, rather in the refinements of the 
graceful than in that which is properly 
called the beautiful style. Perhaps he had 
given to the heads of his figures, particu- 
larly to those of his women, a more deli- 
cate and a more seductive air ; but the art 
of the statuary had already reached the 
limits of its perfection in the age of 
Pericles. 

An amateur, accustomed to the exami- 
nation of the masterpieces of antiquity, will 
easily recognise in the detached sculptures 
of the Parthenon, and particularly in the 
parts of those statues which have been 
least injured by time, the grand and learn- 
ed style of the Laocoon, the Torso, and the 
Hero in combat, called the Gladiator : the 
same ability in the expression of the skin, 
the same life, inspired, if we may use the 
term, into the inanimate stone, the same 
harmony in the proportions, and the same 
perfection in the union of the whole work, 
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In the statues of females, the grace and 
the dignity of the postures, the richness of 
the draperies, and the artful adjustment 
of their lines and folds, equal or surpass 
the most complete works of this kind which 
have been preserved. 

The fine arrangement of the composi* 
tions of the has reliefs, the originahty and 
the variety of the motions represented, and 
the taste and meaning of the flattened 
figures, which appear in the sculptures 
forming the exterior irize of the walls of 
the ceUOf place these productions of art 
above all other bas reliefs in existence. 

After these general considerations, I 
shall endeavour to distribute all these mo- 
numents according to their respective 
places, to indicate as far as possible the 
subjects represented by them, and to exa- 
mine their peculiarities, in their relations 
either to the history of the art, or to litera- 
ture and philology. 
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§ ^. Sculptures of thp Txmpan* op 
THE Parteienon. 

Since the discovery of the statues which 
orDamented the pediments of the temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of 
Aegina, it is less surprising to find that all 
the figures which filled the two tympans of 
the Parthenon were in alto relievo and 
detached from one another. In fact, the 
terms in which Pausanias speaks of these 
works might have led us to conjecture that 
they were statues.* Spon and Wheler had 
described them as such ;-f- notwithstand- 
ing this, some more recent travellers, disre- 
garding both these testimonies, and the evi- 

* L. I . C. 34. imffix h rot; xaXH^Mvoif mtoi; EEITAI : 
as mamf aa are placed in the pedimentg, PauBanias, 
in speaking of works of art, applies this -reth only to 
Htatues. 

t Spon, Voyage, T.e. p. 83, ed. La Hay«, 1724. 12; 
Wheler'a Journey, p. 360-1. 
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d£nc6 of ^ fragments still existing, have 
spoken of these oooipositions as if they 
were fixed to the back ground or wall : in 
short, as if they were has relief^ on a large 
scale.* But nobody could have supposed, 
before these precious fragments were taken 
down irom their ancient situation, that ihey 
were perfectly finished on all sides, behind 
as well as before. This extreme care must 
have had some object; and I think we 
shall not be far from the truth, if we con- 
jecture that these sculptures, so perfect as 
they were thus rendered, had been exposed 
to public view before they were placed in 
the situation which they were destined to 
occupy. A tradition, which Tzetzes has 
preserved, (Chiliad viii. Hist 193) may 
be adduced in support of this conjecture : 

* Chandler^s Travela, ch. x. carved tn thejronfpedi' 
metii. He speaks, indeed, at the end of the same 
cbspttr, of tbeae wulptures u statues ; but, ootwith- 
standing this, the French translating of his work have 
eonstnied the expresaon quoted idll moce unequivocally, 
figuri en bas-rdief. 
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he speaks of two 6gures of Mioerva, the 
one the work of Phidias, the other of 
Alcamenes, his pupil. The master, in 
executing his figure, had calculated the 
effect for the height at which it was to be 
placed ; the mouth and- the eyes were more 
excavated than would be correct in a 
figure intended for close inspection ; while 
the pupil had followed a different method. 
His Minerva, however, which had been 
preferred during its exhibition to that 
of Phidias, being removed to its proper 
place, lost a great part of its attractions : . 
its forms, at a certain distance, appeared 
indistinct, and the whole effect was 
feeble ; that of Phidias, on the contrary, 
when placed in its destined situation, 
obtained universal approbation. It was 
usual, therefore, to exhibit to the public, 
for close inspection, the statues which were 
intended to be placed at a certain height. 
The perfect finish of the figures in question 
must probably be attributed to this custom ; 
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andy besides, the interior pait of the 
tympans may very possibly have been 
accessible.* 

Another peculiarity, which is remark- 
able in these sculptures, as well as in the has 
relief^ of the metopes, and e\'en in those of 
the exterior frize of the cella, is this, that 
a great number of appendages, arms, 
buckles, clasps, utensils, ornaments of the 
head, and other similar parts, were of 
bronze, and widiout doubt gilt, though the 
figures are of white marble. A great num- 
ber of holes and grooves, cut in the parts 
which must have answered to the place of 
these appendages, exhibit traces of their 
existence, and even contain some remains 
of them. 

The union of gold with white marble 
and ivory was much admired by the 
ancients. Virgil has expressed, in the first 

* In the ground plan of the Parthenon some ves6gea 
of a circular staircase hare been diecoimied, and this 
must hare led to the Bununit of the temple. 
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book of the Eneicl (v. 592), the agreeable 
impression made on the sight by the judi- 
cious mixture of these materials : 

Quale manus addunt ebon decus, aut ubi flavo 
Ai-geotum Pariusve lafus orciuidatur auro. 
Like ptdidied ivory, beauteous to bdicJd, 
Or Pwitn inaii)le, when enchaied in gold. 

This manner of embellishing sculpture 
has been but rarely imitated by the 
moderns ; who, neglecting the testimony 
of experience, and reasoning upon ab- 
stract principles, have even ventured to 
censure it. Mr. Quatremfere de Quincy 
has successfully defended the method of 
the Greeks, which was that of all anti- 
quity, in the excellent work which he has 
lately published, on the polychromatic 
sculpture of the ancients. 
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WESTERN TYMPAN. 

The sculplures Trhich ornamented the 
western pediment of the temple had be^ 
in some measure r^pected by time, until 
the period of the attack of Athens by the 
VenctiaDS in 1687- Spon and Wheler 
were able to admire the fine arrangement 
of almost the whole composition, and the 
Marquis of Nointel had procured draw- 
ings of it, which are fortunately preserved 
in the King's Library at Paris. Without 
the assistance of these drawings, we should 
have been unable to form any tolerably 
adequate idea of this grand composition 
and of its subject. The attempts of Spon , 
Le Roi, and ailer them of J. Stuart, to re- 
store it, being founded on prejudice and 
error, have served only to distort it, and to 
render it unintelligible.* 

• Stuart's Jf>Mqitiiie9 ^A0terta, vd. ii. c. 1. pi. iii.; 
Le Roi Ridnee de la Gr^ torn. i. [4. 20. [See also 
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Pausanias had told us, that the subject 
of the sculptures, which filled the tympana 
of the front, was the birth of Minerva; and 
that the subject of those which ornamented 
the back pediment was the dispute of that 
goddess with Neptune for the possession 
of Attica. It was thought unquestionable 
by travellers, that the front of the temple 
was turned to the Propylaja, that is, to the 
west, and they inferred from this concep- 
tion, that the figures, placed in the tympan 
which fronts the west, must be those 
which, according to the description of 
Pausanias, represented the birth of Mi- 
tierva, proceeding from the head of Jupi- 
ter. What they saw, however, was not 
easily reconciled with this idea ; but they 
forced the description of the ancient tra- 
veller to accommodate itself to the sculp- 
tures remaining: they accused him of want 
of accuracy, and they contrived restora- 

NunteTs drawings in the addilionfd volume of StuartV 
Athens, lately published.] 
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tions of the work, which were intended to 
reconcile the striking contradictions, that 
arose from the comparison of the edifice 
with the description. 

Stuart, however, more exact than any 
of his predecessors, had discovered that 
the entrance, and consequently the front 
of the Parthenon, were turned towards the 
east, and he had even brought this &ct to 
« perfect demonstration ;* but he had not 
drawn the necessary inference from it, that 
the sculptures of the west tympan must 
have represented, not the birth of Minerva, 
but her contest with Neptune. 

This inference, so natural, and so self 
evident, has been Ailly confirmed by the 
examination of the drawings, which re- 
main, of the whole composition, and of 
the sculptures which crowned the west 
front of the temple. This examination is 
the work of Mr. Quatrem^re, whom I have 
just quoted, and the Academy, upon the 
* Loc. dt p. H. 
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reading of the Memoir communicated by 
him, together with the exhibition of a bas- 
relief modelled in a masterly manner, and 
restored according to the drawings of 
Nointel, was convinced that the subject of 
the sculptures of the west pediment of the 
temple must have been the dispute of Nep- 
tune and Minerva, and the triumph of the 
goddess. This opinion deserves so mtich 
the more attention, as one of our ool'- 
leagues, Mr. Barbie du Bocage, had ad- 
duced some very learned and ingenious 
objections against the opinion of Stuaft 
respecting the entrance of the temple, and 
the consequences which were deduced 
from it.* 

One of the difficulties, which impeded 
the adoption of this opinion, although its 
evidence was undeniable, was derived from 
the sEtuaticm of the temple, of which the 
entrance yras on the side opposite to the 

* See a noteadded to the French translation of Stuait, 
torn. ii. p. 15. 
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Propyleea, that magnificent vestibule of 
the Acropolis, which, as well as the Par- 
thenon, is a monument of Lhe munificence 
of Pericles. I imagine I have disco- 
vered the motive for this arrangement, 
which appears somewhat strange at first 
sight. The Propylsea could only be built 
at the place where the rock of the Acro- 
polis afforded a natural ascent,* and was 
not already Covered with other edifices. 
The situation of the Propylaea then was 
prescribed by necessity. The position of 
the temple and of its entrance was also 
regulated by principles of religion, which 
could not be neglected. The Athenian 
temples, according to the ancient laws, 
venerated by all the inhabitants, were re- 
quired to be turned to the east. The 



* PniBOiuas, IL. I.e. 22. 'E; S* n)* *AxpTO>ji' kriv 
tinSoi fuar htftu Sf au vupixfrta, muni ianmMf tivec, mii 
n^(oi i;{(Kwa ixyf^- Tttere « but one tntrance into the 
JertpoRt : it a^brda no other, being a eoin^ete preci- 
pice, and beingjitnmhed with a ttrong waS. 
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architects of the Parthenon avoided the 
Inconvenience arising from these cir- 
cumstances, by making the temple am- 
phiprostjflouSy or with tvo- similar fronts, 
the one to the east, which led to the 
temple, the other to the west, which was 
turned to the Propjleea, and led to the 
opisthodomoa.* 

yf'iih respect to the, religious law which 
directed that the opening of the temples 
should be towards the east, it must have 
been the more rigorously observed at 
Athens, as the Greek nations who were de- 
rived from a different ori^n followed a 
rule exactly opposite. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, says ex- 
pressly, ikaX the ancient temples were 
turned to the east, (§ 14) vpts in rw Uptt* 
^Xt-KovTUf. This rule is not altogether with- 
out exception, but it is still sufficient to 

* This name was giv^i to • chamber behind the 
CeUa^ in which it was usual to keep the public tresnnv, 
and the valuable artides belon^ng to tbe temple. 
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con6nn the existence of the ancient usage 
followed by the Athenians. Not only the 
Parthenon^ but all their temples with which 
we are acquainted, open to the east. That 
of Neptune and Erechtheus on the Acro- 
polis, that of Theseus in the plain, in short, 
even the little temple built on the borders 
of the nissus, a^-have their fronts to the 
east. From this situation of the temples 
it followed, that the people praying to the 
gods, and looking towards their temples, 
must always have turned to the west 
Hence arose the custom among the Athe< 
nians, of burying their dead as if they were 
looking to the west, that is to say, turned 
in the same manner as they had been dur- 
ing their lives, when they addressed their 
prayers to the gods. This custom served 
Solon as a proof that the ancient posses- 
sors of the island of Salamis, occupied in 
his time by the Dorians of Megara, bad 
been Athenians; he caused the andent 
tombs to be opened, and the dead bodies 
contained in them were found turned to- 
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wards the west, and hot towards the east, 
as was the custom observed at Megara. 
This is what the " sage of Athens" had 
expressed in verse ; 

01 ftifiMU ttfxonm [if] fy>JO¥ Smuvra. 

7%« dtad are turned towordt the getting »un : 

and what Plutarch has repeated in prose, 
(Solon, §. 10. ) flawToufl-i [^e] Miyecptis -irpoi tu 
T0Uf vtxpovs <TTpi<povTt(, 'A^i'ouoi St -fffioi ttT-fftpacvl 
at Megara the dead are buried with their 
faces tumtd to the east ; at Athens to the west. 
We may conclude from this fact that 
the contrary precept given by Vitruvius, 
(L. 4. c. 5.); signum quod erit in cella 
spectet vespertinam coeli regionem ... ut qui, 
adierint ad aram . . . apectent ad portent 
coeli orientvty et simulacrum quod erit in 
aede : That the statue in the Cella should 
be turned towards the west, in order that 
persons approaching the altar should look 
towards the east, and at the same time 
towards the image in the temple: that this 
precept, I say, was applicable to the 
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rites of the Megarians and of the Doric 
nations to which the Romans seem to have 
belonged, and that consequently the Athe- 
nians must have been so much the more zea- 
lous in following the contrary custom, as 
it was connected with their earUest origin, 
and distinguished them from the other 
nations of Greece, and principally from 
those who were derived from the Dorian 
race, such as the Megarians, and the Lace* 
daemonians, with whom Athens was the 
most frequently at war.* 

Although the ideas and the facts, which 
I have here developed, leave no doubt 
whatever respecting the subject of the 
sculptures which Phidias had placed on 
the western pediment of the temple, the 
lovers of antiquity will still see with plea- 
sure, that all the fragments taken from this 
pediment confirm the opinion which has 

* The dispoutkni <^ Ute Athenian temples was in this 
respect the lame as that of the tabemacle of Moees, and 
of the temjde of SokMucai. Exod. ch. 26, %1. 
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been stated » and illustrate several of the 
details of it. 

No. 1. This fragment is the upper part 
of the torso of the figure of Neptune, which 
is the principal one of the whole compo- 
sition. In the time of Spon and Whder 
it was almost entire. Its majestic head, 
which is now destroyed, might have been 
taken for that of Jupiter. The prejudice, 
of which we have already spoken, had 
caused this colossal statue to be mistaken 
for that of the fetlier of Minerva. Mi*. 
Quatremfere de Quincy, in the Memoir 
which we have quoted, was the first to r&> 
cognise it as a Neptune. The god, who 
by a stroke with his trident had caused 
a stream of sea* water to spring from the 
dry rock, seems to be retiring, astonished 
and conquered by the prodigy which has 
just been exhibited by the goddess his rival, 
who by striking the earth with her spear 
has caused it to produce an olive tree. 
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The remains of the figure enable us to 
estimate its whole height at tweJye Boglish 
feet ; the style of the sculpture is truly sub- 
lime : in the parts vhich haye suffered the 
least injury, the sur&ce of < the marble ex- 
presses the flexibility of the flesh ; and 
some reins seem to be dist^ided beneath 
the skiuv Thesupprcsssion of the appear- 
ance of these vessels, in ^ures of a firm 
and muscular charaoter, when they repre- 
sent diviwties, is tiierefore an innovation 
which characterizes the manner of a later 
age. Perhaps the method was introduced 
by Praxiteles. In fact, the veins do not 
appear in the torso of Apollonius, which 
represented Hercules deified: and this 
Athenian artist flourished about the end 
of the seventh century of Rome.* 

The fine Pentehc marble, of which it is 
formed, is subject to weather, when it is 
exposed for ages to the vicissitudes of the 
atmosphere. The sculptures placed ia the 
^mpans of the Parthenon could not be 

* MuaeoI^o-ClenKiitiiK^ VII. p. 97' 
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sufficiently sheltered by the projection of 
the pediment : the salt effluvia of the sea . 
may also have contributed to the deterio- 
ration of their surfaces. The combination 
of these causes explains, in a manner suf- 
ficiently probable, why the back is in bet^ 
ter preservation than the anterior part of 
the chest. The injuries of time, which 
have destroyed many of the minuter beau- 
ties of the work, have not been able to 
impair the fine effect of the whole. 

The cheat qf Neptune^ distinguished by 
Homer* as the most imposing part of his 
form, is still admirable in the work of 
Phidias. 

Noi 2. Minerva, having been victorious 
in the dispute, appears by her attitude 
disposed to resume her place in her cha- 
riot. I had recognised her in the drawing 
of Nointel, principally by her Aegis, which 
descends in the form of a scarf from her 
right shoulder, and of which the circum- 

* IL b. 2. V. 479. Snfw* St noat&tmi. 
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ference is notched, so as to form prominent 
angles at equal distances, as is usual in 
the finest statues of this goddess. Mr. 
Quatrem^re was of another opinion : he 
thought that he discovered in this figure 
the victory that was going to crown the 
daughter of Jupiter. His conjecture was 
supported by the description of Spon, but 
was contradicted by the drawing : at pre- 
sent the colossal fragment of the statue of 
Minerva has decided the question : the 
Aegis cannot be mistaken ; each point of 
its angles is pierced by a hole intended to 
receive, in gilt bronze, the precious drops 
Or fringes which, according to the descrip- 
tion of Homer, ornamented this piece of 
armour :* the same poet tells us, that the 
head of the Gorgon was attached t» the 
middle of the Aegis ;-f' and in the middle 
of the Aegis we still find a hole, by 
which this attribute was fixed to it. The 
proportions of this draped fragment are 

• n. b. 2, T. 448. tll.b.5. V.741. 
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nearly the same vnik that of ihe Neptune. 
These two principal, figures, which occupy 
the centre of the composition, and conse- 
quently the most elevated part of the pedi- 
ment, must bare been taller than the rest ; 
and what leaves no manner of doubt rela- 
tive to the figure of Minerva, the half 
mask of the goddess was found on the 
floor of the same pediment ; its eyes having 
been excavated, in order for the insertion 
of globes of more costly materials, as 
Phidias himself bad done in the colossal 
statue of the goddess placed in the temple : 
and a furrow, which forms the limit of the 
forehead, shows the line of contact with the 
helmet of gilt bronze, ^hich covered the 
head. 

No. 3. The third figure, as far as can 
be judged from Uie fh^m«tit which re- 
mains, consisting of the torso and a part 
of the thigh, was that of Victoria Apteros, 
^zrttAoufaitfi^j^ who drove the chariotof the 
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goddess, and who seemed to approach her 
in order to receive her in it Her proper-, 
tions are scarcely less than, those of the two 
principal figures of Neptune and Minerva ; 
but though i^aced on a car, her head was 
less elevated than those of the former, 
because of the posture of her body, which 
is a little bent. The same attitude is also 
remarked in another figure of Victory, 
introduced in the fiize of the Parthenon, 
and driving a car, as well as this figure. 
It is engraved in the 20th plate of the first 
chapter of the second volume of the Anti- 
quities of Athens by Stuart : the original 
is at pr^ent in Lord Elgin's coUection. 
These two figures not only resemble each 
other in attitude and in situation, but both 
of th,em are remarkable for a broad 
belt which confines the tunic. This 
drapery seems to adhere to the body, and 
diows all its forms. The beh is 
^und on many other figures oS Victory.* 

* Bonnroti Meda^ni, p. 67, S28. 
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If Phidias has not given wings to this 
statue, as he did to another of Uie same 
goddess which was placed on the eastern 
pediment, it is because he here wished to 
represent the Victory without wings, who 
was worshipped at the entrance of the 
Acropolis, and which was probably an 
emblem or an omen of the duration, and 
the stability, which the prayers of the peo- 
ple and of Pericles wished to ensure to 
the power of their country. 

No. 4. The fourth figure of this pedi- 
ment, that which occupied the left angle, is, 
in my opinion, the most admirable of the 
whole collection. I apprehend that it repre- 
sents the Dissus, the god of the little river 
which runs along the south side of the 
plain of Athens. As the subject of the 
composition is the dispute for the territory 
of Attica, the river which waters it is not 
foreign to this subject. It is thus that the 
Alpheurand the Cladeus, rivers of Elis, 
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occupied the angles of the principal tjm- 
pan of the temple of Olympia.* This 
personage, half reclined, seems, by a sud<- 
den morement, to raise himself with impe- 
tuosity, being overcome with joy -at the 
agreeable news of the victory of Minerva. 
The momentary attitude, which this mo- 
tion occasions, is one of the boldest and 
most difficult to be expressed that can 
possibly be imagined. He is represented 
at the instant when the whole weight of 
his body is going to be supported by the 
left hand and arm, which press strongly 
on the earth, on which the left foot also 
rests. This motion causes the whole 
£gure to appear animated ; it seems to 
have a life which is found in very few 
works of art The illusion is still more 
strengthened by the perfect expression of 
the skin, which, in several parts, of this 
statue, thanks to its situation and position, 
has been better preserved than any of the 

, b. 5. c. 10, n. 2. 
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Others, and which one would be t^npted 
to caJl perfectly flexible and elastic. If 
the firagment of a head, with its hair in 
disorder and bound with a cord or stro- 
phium, could, as a great artist supposes, 
be fitted to this statue,* there would not, 
perhaps, be a more striking work among 
all the remains of Grecian sculpture. 

Before we take a view of the right side 
of this tympan, as it is represented in the 
drawing of Nointel, it will be proper to 
remark, that the two figures sitting on the 
earth, aind formerly placed near the Ihssus, 
which Spon has mistaken fi>r those of 
Adrian and Sabina, immediately followed 
the figure which we hare just examined ; 
and they have remained in their proper 
places. According to the drawingf already 
mentioned, I conceive that they represent- 
ed VxJcan and Venus. I consider this 

* This bead, which is in the coUection, agtves per- 
fectly in kfl faopor^ns with the figure m question. 

-f- These figures are also engraved in in Stuart, pi. 9. 
vol. 2. ch. 1. 
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god of artists as distiiiguished by his cap, 
which is his propa* chuacteristic:.. his 
round beard was probably the cause of 
Spon's mistaking him for Adriaii, whose 
features have besides a great resemblance 
to those of ideal personages. Vsiub I 
recognise by another character which is 
found in all her figures when they are 
draped : this is the opening of the tonic 
towards the left shoulder, so as to show 
the bosom. I had long since remarked 
this distinction^ and I have spoken of it 
more at largie on another occasion, from 
the authority of Apollonius Ehodius, and 
from the comparison of a great number 
of monuments of every kind.* 

With respect to the restoration of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, which is sup- 
posed by some to have taken plac6 under 
Adrian, besides the want of all authority 
f(»- the opini(Mi,at is supported by nothing 
like probability. Not only the silence of 

• Muaeo I^o>Clementuio, t 3. p. 9, 78. 
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Pausartias seems to refute it, but the testi- 
mony of Plutarch even excludes its possi- 
bilitj. In bis time, and he was a cootem- 
porary of Adrian, these works of Phidias 
had stiU all the splendour and all the freshness 
of novelty : axu^ S§ ixeurroi' in vu» veoiripetTai 
am, xai vtmoyev* 

The left side of the tympan contained, 
as Jar as I can conjecture, the mythologi- 
cal personages supposed to be favourable 
to Minerva : on the other side were the 
representations of all those who were in 
theintereslsofNeptune; Amphitrite borne 
on her dolphin, Palsemon, ZiCucothea, and 
I>atona, distinguished by the two children 
who are on her knees ; a group of which 
a fragment still exists in Lord Elgin's col- 
lection. Latona and her children having 
taken the same side with Neptune in the 
Iliad, the authority of Homer had without 
doubt induced Phidias to represent these 

* FeiideB, § IS. Stuart has made nearly the same 
remark. 
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dirinities as taking part with the rival of 
Miaerra. 

No. 5. The torso of a god or a hero, of 
which the back only is covered with a 
drapery, belonged to one of the groups of 
this pediment ; but as there remains no 
symbol to determine his character, it is im-' 
possible to ascertain either the place that, 
he occupied, or the personage that he 
represented. If ^is fragment was a part 
of the 6gure which is seen in the drawings 
of Nointel, near the car of the goddess, 
we might conjecture that the statue repre- 
sented Cecrops, the native hero of the 
Athenians, whom they revered as a god, 
and who had borne witness, before the 
assembly of the divinities, to the prodigy 
wrought by Minerva.* 

With respect to tlje merit of this irag' 
ment, I must observe, that although the 
fore part of the body has suffered mate- 

< • ApdlodcffUB, b.3. c. 14. 
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of that noble and grand style which was the 
unfailing stamp of the works of Phidias.* 

EASTERN TYMPAN. 

The middle part of the composition was 
not in existence at the period when the 
Marquis of Nointel procured his drawings 
of these invaluable relics : and all the re- 
mainder is at present in the collection of 
the Earl of Elgin. 

No. 1. Beginning from the left of the 
spectator, the first object that we remark is 
the upper part of the figure of Hyperion-f* 
rising out of the waves of the sea, with his 
car, which brings back the day. The 
plinth represents the waves : they are 

* To a-tftmv xea fUf/uknwyyw luu c^uofmrixov. Diony- 
uiu Halicaroassenufl de iMxrate, p. 95. Edit Sjlbtu^. 
7^ Jg^ and magn^kent and dign^ed. 

*(* Progenies Chiae dara. Catullus, Ccona Bereoicesi 
V. 44. The gple7t£d of^pring of Chia, [or rather 
Tfua, vbom ApoUodonis nuikeB the ntodief of Aunra.] 
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executed with care, although they must 
have been invisible, except to the curious 
who ascended into the tjmpan. The head 
of this Titan .is broken oif: there remains 
a part of the neck and the shoulders : his 
arms, which are elevated and muscular^ . 
but without hands, are in the attitude of 
holding with some effort the reins of the 
ibur impetuous coursers harnessed to his 
car. This fragment, which possesses great 
breadth and dignity of execution, may be 
compared, for the grandeur of the style, 
to the torso of Apollonius. 

No. 2. The heads of the two horses 
which rise from the sea, in which the car 
of the Sun is still plunged, seem by the 
truth of their expression to neigh with im- 
patience. The parts of the surfece, which 
have not been destroyed, are executed 
with the greatest possible dehcacy. 

No. 3. The fourth piece of sculpture is 
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the whole figure of a young god ; it only 
wants the hands and the feet; it is half 
reclined on one of the rocks of Olympus, 
which is covered by a lion's sltin, and by 
a wide drapery. The whole eflfect of this 
figure, the surface of which is con^derably 
impaired, is at first sight enchanting, on 
which ever side we view it, from the har- 
mony of all its parts, the nobility of the 
outlines, and the grace of the attitude. 
The air and the lines of the countenance 
remind us of the young head of Hercules 
engraved by Gnoeas, the masterpiece of 
the lithoglyplic art.* , It is thus that these 
remfuns of the sculptures of Phidias make 
us acquainted with the source, from which 
several celebrated artists of antiquity de- 
rived the first idea of their masterpieces 
which have reached us. We shall resume 
this remark in speaking of the bas reliefs ; 
at present I shall observe, that this sort of 
agreement of the head of this figure, with 

* Stosdi Pierres imtiques grav^ pL 23. 
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that of the yougg Hercules which I haT< 
mentioned, adds to the probability of a 
conjecture, which the strong and square 
structure of the limbs, as well as the lion's 
skin, had already Suggested to me : I con- 
clude, therefore, that this personage is 
probably Hercules. 

I know that objections may be raised 
against this opinion from the te^mony of 
Pausanias, who informs us that all the 
Jigures of this pedimmt related to the birth of 
Minerva :* now this demi-god, the son of 
Alcmene, was not yet bom himself, at the 
time of this mythological nativity ; but 
the objection will fall to the ground, if we 
consider that the reUgion ■ of the Greeks 
acknowledged another Hercules, born on 
the Ida of Crete, and more ancient than 
the Theban, more ancient even than 
Jupiter, whose infancy he was supposed to 
have protected , in common with his brothers 

* B. 1. c. 34. 'Ova i* TOif MtAsu^mf agnn kotcu, 
HANTA [k Tipr] 'A^ttf ixt' ymtini. 
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the Dactyli.* This god, as well as his 
imitator who bore his name, had been 
engaged in clearing the earth of monsters : 
and in the allegories of the remotest ages, 
he had been made an emblem of the sun :-f- 
this must, without doubt, hare been the 
motive of the sculptor for placing him in 
full view of the chariot which was the 
bearer of day. We know also, from 
other sources, that the Idaean Hercules 
had statues and altars in several cities of 
Greece.:]: 

No. 4. The following group is not less 
admirable : it represents two goddesses 
sitting by each other on separate seats. 
These seats are cubical, without any backs, 
and ornamented with some mouldings; 

* Respecting this more anuent Hercules, who bad 
taken care of Jupter in bis infancy, and who had foug^ 
for him against the grants, see FauBsoias, b. 5. c, 7, snd 
ApoUodorus, b. ] . c. 6. 

f Orpheus, Hymn 11. 

i FausRoias, b. 8. c. 31. b. 11. c S7. 
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instead of ctuhions, they are furnished with 
carpets folded several times, and so admi- 
rably are they imitated, that we may follow 
the deveiopement of all their folds. Of 
these two figures, that which is on the right 
is less than the other, and rests her left 
arm with much grace on her neighbour's 
shoulder. The heads of these statues are 
lost, the rest is in pretty good preservation ; 
the happy invention of their attitude, the 
elegance of their proportions, and the 
arrangement and execution of their drape- 
ries, leave us nothing to desire, either in 
point of good taste or of refinement. This 
colossal group was one of the most finished 
works of the pediment. I beheve that it 
represente<l the two great goddesses, 
whose worship and mysteries were so cele- 
brated in Attica, Proserpine and her 
mother Ceres. 

No. 5. The draperies of the fijUowing 
figure are of a more simple composition. 
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but they exhibit in an admirable manner 
the rapid motion of the goddess, who 
seems to be running towards the left. The 
head and the amis are lost, but the remain- 
der of the figure is sufficient to render it 
probable that it represents Iris. 

The messenger of the gods is going to 
proclaim to the ends of the earth the pro- 
digy which she has witnessed upon 
Olympus. The light and fluttering cloak, 
which is filled by the wind, and I'aised 
above her shoulders, is one of the usual 
attributes of this mythological personage.* 

All the figures belonging to the centre 
of the composition, the principal of which 
represented Minerva in complete armour, 
proceeding from the head of Jupiter^ had 
disappeared from time immemorial : it 

• See in the nuniatures of the Vatican Vii^l the 
figure of Iris exciting Tumu9 to war, b. 9 (^ tht 
JEnad ; and in the has reliefs which represent the fall of 
Phai'ton, the figure, of which the floating drapery 
describes a bow above her head. (Winckelniann 
Monumenii inediii, N. 45 ; Mafiei Muaeum Venmaue, 
p. LXXI.) 
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only remains for us to examine those which 
filled tlie angle to the right, and which are 
in more or less perfect preservation. 

No. 6. The chariot of Night, sinking 
into the ocean, at the same moment that 
that of the Sun was rising in the east, ter- 
minated the composition on this side. 
Euripides, the contemporary of Phidias, 
describing in his Ion the rich hangings of 
the pavilion of Delphos, supposes that the 
car of Night was in the middle, while the 
Sun was plunging into the sea on the 
western side, and at the opposite end 
Aurora was rising from the waves.* 

The head of one of the horses of Night 
is preserved in the Collection. Those tra- 
vellers, who had mistaken the entrance of 

* I<Hi, V. 1 14. In tome aiicient baa relics executed 
at Rome, the Sun rising and the Night nnking under 
the horiztm have been represented at the opponte mds 
of fte SBSoe oompontion. See Fiooroni Bonta aatica, 
p. 115. Two mcdaUiotu, [daoed at thewdesof the Arch 
of Constantine, exhUnt also nmilar sul^ectsi. 
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the ParthenoD, supposing that the sculp- 
turea of this tympan were intended to 
represent the dispute between Neptune and 
Minerva, had fancied that they had found 
in this fragment the head of a sea horse.* 
This head is of the finest possible work- 
manship, and its siirface has been very 
little injured. We observe in it that admi- 
rable expression of Ufe, which great artists 
only are capable of bestowing on their 
imitations of nature. It is this that was 
admired in Martial's time, even in the 
fishes modelled by Phidias : — Adde aquam, 
witabunt.f 

No. 7. The group immediately following 
is one of the most remarkable in the col- 
lection. Two goddesses are represented in 
it, the one sitting, the other half recUning 
on a rock. All that we have said respecting 

• Spon, L. c. v<A. 2. p. 87 ; Whder, L. c. p. 361. 
f B. 3. Ep. 35. Give them but wat^, they vtll swim 
affftjr. 
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the grace of the attitudes, the art and the 
delicacy of the draperies, which are so 
much admired in the two figures of No. 4, 
must be applied to this group, which is, if 
possible, still more admirable : but unhap- 
pily it is not less mutilated than the 
former, both the hands and the heads 
being wanting. . 

No. 8. Before I hazard any conjecture 
respecting these figures, I must mention a 
third which was near them, as is seen in 
the drawing of Nointel. The merit of this 
figure, which has been still less spared by 
time, is not inferior to that of the others. 
We observe in the folds and the lines of 
the draperies, for this figure is draped, and 
represented a goddess : we observe, I say, 
that variety which gives so much pleasure 
to the spectator by the imitation of nature, 
and which announces the fertiUty of the 
getiius of the artist. 

These three goddesses, in my opinion, 
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are the Fates. They presided, according 
to the Greek mythology, over birth as well 
as over death ; they were the companions 
of Ilithyia, the goddess of childbirth, and 
they sang the destinies of the new bora 
infants.* We see, on an ancient patera, 
one of the Fates present at the birth of 
Bacchus, who is produced from the thigh 
of Jupiter, as Minerva is imagined to have 
been from his head.-f- 

The half reclining figure, representing 
one of the Fates, affords, if we may so 
express it, the companion to the Hercules 
of the left side. We have remarked the 
relations which this god bore to the Sun ; 
and the Fates were the daughters of Night. 

No. 9. A goddess of the family of tlie 
Titans, like Iris, and like her, light in her 

* Home's Odyssey, b. 8. v. 198. I^ndar^s Olymp. 
Od.5. T.72; Nem. Od.7- v. 1 ; Spanhem-adCaHimadi. 
Hymn. Diao. v. 22. 

■|- See, 'm fay work on the Museo ISo^lementiiio, 
plate B, ^marked by the engmvei^ mistake A) p. 99. 
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fonn,Victory, the Nice of theGreeks, occu^ 
pied the corresponding place on this side- 
This figure does not appear in the draw- 
ings of Nointel, but it has been found 
thrown down on the floor of the pediment. 
The torso, for the rest is lost, has an 
expression of action which cannot be mis- 
taken ; her draperies and her girdle haTte 
a remarkable resemblance to the girdle 
and the tunic of the Victory without wings, 
who leads the car of Minerva in the west- 
em pediment. But the characteristic 
emblem of the figure which we are examin- 
ing has not entirely disappeared : the holes 
in which the wings of gilt bronze were to 
be fixed, are still observable. Victory has 
seen the birth of the warrior virgin who 
was to be her inseparable companion, 
and she b starting up in an excess of joy. 
Here, then, we have fourteen specimens 
of sculpture in alto relievo, completely 
finished on all sides, taken from one of the 
most celebrated compositions of Phidias, 
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all perhaps the works of bis hands, ascl . 
certainly all at least conceived and direct-' 
ed by him, which have been saved from 
the approaching destruction, that a very 
well informed traveller had foretold as 
unpending over them.* In their new situ- 
ation, in the midst of an enlightened 
nation, particularly disposed to afford 
encouragement to sculpture, they will 
rouse the talents of the young artist to 
exertion, and will direct him in the road 
which leads to perfection in his art. "VVe 
have only to regret that* the noble idea, 
which induced Lord Elgin to rescue them 
from the daily ravages of a barbarous 
nation, was not entertained a century and 
a half earlier by some rich and powerful 
amateur. 

* Cbaiidler''3 Tiavels in Greece, c. 10. p. 50. It ia to 
be regretted that so much admirahle sculpture, as is still 
extant about this fabric, should be all Ukelj to perish, 
as it vere, immediately, from ignorant contempt and 
brutal violence. Numerous carved stones have disappear- 
ed ; and many lying iu ruinous heaps moved our indig- ' 
. nation at the barbarian daily ^erdaed in defacing them. 
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I 3. Exterior Frize op the Ceela. 

One of the richest ornaments, with which 
Phidias had embellished the outside of the 
temple, was, without doubt, that uninter- 
rupted series of has reUefs which was 
erected round the Celht at the height of 
the frize of the Pronaos, immediately 
below the ceiling of the porticos.* This 
situation, affording to the work only a light 
which may be called secondary, since it 
only arrived after passing through the 
intercolumniations of the order, has pre- 
scribed to Phidias the manner in which 
he has executed his figures. 

In order to avoid the shadows which a 
projecting object might have thrown on 
another, instead of raising the figures from 
the back ground by a prominence amount- 
ing nearly to half their natural thickness, 
lie has only allotted to them a small part 
* See Stuart's Athens, vol 2. cb. I. pi. 4, €. 
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of this relief, although he has arranged 
them on two distinct surfeces. The order 
and judgment with which the whole 
work has been executed, and the skilful 
harmony with which the artist has propor- 
tioned the prominences of each object, 
do not allow us to feel the want of round- 
ness and relief of the figures, which are 
distinctly perceived, even at a distance, 
without any shadow that might render the 
details of their forms less observable. The 
genius of Phidias has found means to pre- 
serve in his subject, notwithstanding the 
immense extent of the space which he had 
to fill, a perfect unity and an exact agree- 
ment. He has represented, round the 
temple, the march of a sacred procession. 
Since these marches or processions were 
composed of persons of every age and sex, 
since men on horseback were admitted, 
and victims were led along in them ; a 
subject of this kind afforded to an artist 
all the variety that he could desire for the 
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display of his talents : and since these 
processions had been instituted in honour 
of the gods, the poetical imagination of 
Phidias seized this idea, in order to 
ennoble his composition still more by the 
representation of their images. The pro- 
cessions moved on to the temples which 
they surrounded,* singing hymns, and 
accompanied by the harmonious sounds 
of religious music ; nothing, therefore, 
could be more proper to be represented on 
the walla of the Parthenon of Minerva than 
this solemn procession, which at the Ume 
of the great Panathenaea, at the end of 
every four years, marched towards this 
. temple, carrying with it the sacred veil or 
peplum, which was to be suspended before 
the goddess.-f- 

" Xmophon de magistr. eq. c 3 ; Heliodor. Aethiop. 
b. 1. p. 18. Ed. BourdeloL 

f MeiunuB Panathenaea, c. 17- in the 7th.v<Ju[ne 
of Groooriua's Hesaunis ; Barthslemy \6yags d'Ana- 
chanis, cfa. 24. 
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EASTEEN PRIZE.* 



No. 1 audi % The part of the friw that 
was seea above the great et^tent gale, 
which constituted the piiacipal eixtranCQ 
of the temple, oflfaw tq the spectator five 
figures, which are sufiieient to determino 
the subject of tfaia grapd cotopositjoo* 
No. 1. We see on the left a priestesSj-fT 
probably the queen| or the wife of the 
ArchoDf who, having the superiatendance 
of the religious rites and solemnities, took 
the name oi r(A^n,g Archa^ This prij^t* 
ess is in the act of receiving from, two 
Caoepbori, or beacers of the sacred baskets, 
the articles sesving for the rites of the 

• Stuart's Atheas, vol 2. ch. 1, pi. 22 . . 26, 30. C. 

f Stuart, vol. 2. ch. I. pi. 24, 30. C. 

X See the authorities adduced by Potter, Ardiaeolo^ 
Graeca, b. I. c \i. We might also recogiuse in thi» 
' figure one of the two principat priestesses of Mmerva, 
perhaps the one who'waS''caUed Kwrfwo (Cosmo), a name 
derived fkvui the arrangemeTU of the sacred wticles 
intrusted to her core. Meuraut Lect Atticae. b. 4, 
ch. II. 
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sacrifice, which they are bearing on theii* 
beads, and which are covered witb a veil.* 
One of the Canephori baa a torch in bet 
hand ; the other a scroll unrolled, on whicb 
is supposed to be written the hymn ta 
Mineirva, which these vir^ns sang in their 
rel^oas processions. We find also on 
otiKr monmnenta of sculpture Canephori 
baring rolls in their bands.-f And I ima* 

* These Tound and wide baskets. Lata caniatra, as 
Ovid calls them, (Fast ii. v. 650.) were frequently use^ 
in the €rr«aan tevemonies, as we may oonvince oursdvea 
by the inspection of a variety of remuna of ancient art, 
and amoDg others by that of the terra ootta published by 
WintAdnan, Mooum. ined. N. 187. I do not think it 
necessary to seek for the explanation of these figures in 
the mysterious Canephori of Minerva Polias, of which 
Pausanias spealts, L. I. c 37- The Si^H^iast (m Aristo- 
[Juuies, Pax, V. iUfi, tells us the nature of the articles 
contained in these baskets. 

■f- 3uch was a Canepborus of the ViBa Negroni in 
Borne, the campanimi of that which has been removed 
to the British Museum, in the collection of Mr> 
Townley. These statues represent Canephori c^ Bac- 
chus : the oanistas which they carried <» their beads 
were in the tona of vases, and were of g(Jd or riKcr ; 
the figures thenselves were richly omameiHrd. See 
Spaohera, ad Callim. Hymn. inCer, v. 12:j. p. 733, ;34- 
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gine that the name of Frosodes {ir^oiroSei)f 
which was givea to certain hymns, was 
derived from the custom of singing them 
on the way (U oSw) to the temples of the 
gods. The ancient authors have not ne- 
glected to remark this custom in the pro- 
cession of the Panathenaeaj* and they 
inform us that the Canephori were chosen 
from among the virgins born of the niost 
noble familics.f 

No. 2. On the right of the spectator, 
and on the left of the priestess, is a person 
covered with an ample drapery, who is" 
perhaps the reigning Archon ;:f he is 
receiving from the hands of a young man, 
(((puiGtif) epkebuSf a great piece of cloth. 

The caryatid Canephori of the VUla JSiani in Rome, 
the work of Criton and Nicolaiis, both Athenians, are 
imitatioflS of the same models. 

* HeUodor. Aethiqi. b. I. p. 18. 

•f" Hesychius and Harpocration, in Kovfjfogoi. 

J This Archon (BwtXw;, Wng-), according to the 
SdioUast on Aristophanes, Acharo. v. 1 222, bad the bu> 
perioteodance <^ the sacred procesuons and saciifices. 
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folded in a square form, its numerous 
thicknesses resembling the leaves of a 
book.* In this piece of cloth I apprehend 
that I recognise the peplum^ the great veil 
embroidered with historical subjects, which 
was only renewed at the epoch of the 
great Panathenaea, and which was carried 
from the Ceramicus to the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, suspended to the mast of 
a vessel, which by means of secret mecha- 
nism was made to slide on the way, and 
constituted the principal ornament of the 
procession.-f" 
When the procession had arrived at 

* Stuart, pL 23, 30. 

f MeuniuB Patmthen. c. 17> 19- I shall take tbU 
of^tortunity of coirecdng a passage c^PhihtstTatus (Vita - 
Sc^diist b.2. Herodea, §5.) which relates to this ceremo- 
ny: it is there said of this «Aip (yavs)ibaititgtidedtmMib~ 
Urranemu machines : inrvyxM; foa^eaeui vvoXM-deuwiM-a*. 
We must clearly read Iriyiioi; , " sliding on the ground. 
In tlus mamier the rehition of Philoetntus may be 
mxHiciled to that of Heliodtmis (Aethiop. loc. ciL) nw; 
hri 71); onfMnw ; condm^mg ships on dnf land ,■ to the 
Scholiast of Aristophanes, Pax. v. 418: ww; i«n 74; 
vXm, a ihip MUMg" on landf aad to common sense. 
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tached fi»m the mast, and carried, without 
doubt folded up, into the temple, where it 
was substituted for the former pephtmy 
which for four yeai's had served as a cur-i 
tain before the colossal statue of the 
goddess. 

The young Athenian has no otiier gar- 
ment than a chlamys: these chlamydes, 
according to the testimony of the ancient 
authors, as far down as the timeof Herodes 
Atticus, that is, in the age of the Anto- 
nines, were black.* 

No. 1. On each side of the two groups, 
which we have described, and which 
occupied the centre of the composition, 
we see six seats, making twdve in the 
whole, on which are seated various divini- 
ties and deified heroes. The god placed 
on the seat which is nearest to the Cane- 
phori, and most ornamented, is doubtless 

' Fhilostratus, loc du 
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Sv^nm.* The^tispToperiya'tiircme,of 
#llich thfe arms-at« ^pported by winged 
Sphinges, as in the throne of Olyitfpia, 
and (rther seats of the statues of Jupiter.f 
Hie outlines of the beard and lh€ totm of 
Ihe dfapety are similar to these \Mch are 
remarked in other images of the king of 
die goda.;}: Close to him is seated a god- 
dess, wtiose head is cbvered with a veU, 
which she appears to be fertuhgibg With 
both her hands, in an attitude full of grace. 
We shiHiId suppose hei- intendfed for Juno, 
if wie did liot observe behind her seat the 
iigtirfe of a Winged Victory, which informs 
us that the goddess sitting in it is Mihetva, 
the daughter of Jupiter, who shares all the 

• Stuart, i^. 24, 30. 

t Adntir^tda, Ub. 26 ; ISoega, Bas^iilieTi di Roma, 
T.I. V.I. 

I The ettoAnoUB pro}efed(Ai of tfie n^ oflhe ^oe of 
the Wl^mt of this figure (Stuart, pi. 34) h&d m^^ettted 
the o{Hiuoii that it might represent Viilcan. N6w that 
we have the original tnartile under our tyes, Ve may ccm- 
vince ouraelvea that thu suppoeed MJe or sAdal b ofily the 
lower margin of the fiise, Which is brcdcen Bi this put. 
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hoDOUTB of her fether,* and who occupies 
the first place after him. She is not 
here in the habit of a warrior; it is the 
peaceful Minerva, the goddess of know- 
ledge, such as I have observed her else- 
where on other monuments of Grecian art.-f* 

No. 3 and 4. On the left of the specta- 
tor, four other seats, equally simple and of 
the same form, follow that of Minerva ;% 
on the first is seated a young god, who, 
with his hands clasped in each other, is 
raising l]^s right knee as if to place it on the 
other. We observe the same attitude in 
the reposing Mars of the Villa Ludavm in 
Kome.^ 

The resemblance of the posture of seve- 
ral of the figures of the Parthenon to that 

• CaUimAchus Hymn, in Lav. Pallad. v. 13S : Amti 
desmMinerv. p. 10. Ed. Jebb; Horace Cann. b. 1, 
ode 12, V. 19. 

f Museo Fio^^lemeiitino, t. $. pL 26. 

X Stuart, pi. 25, 30. C. 

§ UiSeiSiatw^Soma, pi. 66, 67. 
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of several celebrated antique statues, which 
are still in exbtence, demonstrates the ad- 
miration in which these works of Phidias 
were held throughout the schools of Greece, 
and exhibits to us the spirit of imitation 
which pervaded these schools, by means 
of which the artists of this nation succes- 
sively surpassed each other, and for six 
centuries never departed from the path of 
true beauty, either in theory or in practice. 
To confirm this remark, I shall point out 
some of the imitations to which I allude. 

In the western pediment, towards the 
southern angle of the tympan, we observe, 
in the drawings of Nointel, a sitting figure 
which answers to the Ilissus on the oppo- 
.site side, and probably represents the god 
of Colonus, or of some other mountain of 
Attica.* The posture of this statue is 

* A aketdi of this drawing may be found in the 
French trandotion of Stuart's work, published by Mr, 
Landon, y<A. 2. cb. I. pL 16. f. I. Neptune had a t«»ple 
on the hill called Ccdoous H^>inu8, Colcme, (Pausaoiat, 
bi).ch.SO.) 
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nearly ^e satne irilh that bf the torso of 
Apollonitts, the Athenian, which has been 
so oflen mentioned. 

On one of the Metopes we see a Centaur, 
with his hands tied behind his back, of 
which the torso and the aetionof the head 
seem to hare been imitated by Aristeas 
and Papias in tbe oldest of their centaurs.* 

On this same .frize we find twice re* 
pealed the postare of the Jason, fomnwly 
tJiftled the Cincinnatus, of the gallery of 
Veraailles.f 

We may also trace in it that of the 
Glossal statues of the Quirinal palaee, 
<mce almost exactly similar ; and a second 
"time repeated with some sli^l differences.:}: 

It is evident, therefore, that these pro- 
ductions of the age of Pericles have served 

'Stuart, vol. 2. ch. I. pi. 10; Museo Capitolino, 
toI. 4. pi. IS. 

f Stuart, vol. 2., di. 1. jA. 30. A. MAflfei Stafui di 
Bomt, pi. 70. See also the Mui^ Fran^us, 51st 
Jjrmaaa. 

\ Stuart, p], IS, 30. A ; Moffd, pi. 1 1, IS. 
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as models for the later artists of the Athe- 
Bian school. 

But, to return to our subject ; I am not 
disposed to believe that the figure, which 
resembles the Mars at rest, actually repre- 
sents this god on the frize of the -Parthenon. 
Besides the absence of the usual attributes^ 
its place by the side of Ceres makes me 
rather inclined to conjecture that it is 
Tr^tolemua, the hero of Attica, dear to the 
goddess of £leusis, who instructed mmi- 
kind in the cuhivatioa of com, and contri- 
buted, as well as Bacchus, to the ctrilisa- 
tion of barbarous nations. With respect 
to Ceres, it appears to me indubitable that 
she occupies ^le seat on the right of Trip- 
■to^mus : her head is crowned ; ^e is dis- 
tinguished by a large torch ; aod I cannot 
possibly conceive how Stnart coirid be so far 
mistaken, as to take this figure for that of 
Jupiter, and the torch for a thundetboh.* 

* Stuart, pL 25. It ii eanly teen, by examining the 
marble, that the torch had some ornaments d bronze 
attached to it. 
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No. 4. Two other young divinities 
occupy the two neighbouring seats ;• they 
are seated in contrary directions ; but the 
one which is placed opposite to Ceres turns 
his head to look at his brother, on whose 
shoulder he feniiliarly lays his right arm. 
I have said to look at his brother, for I 
believe that these two figures, which 
exactly resemble each other in every thing 
except their action, represent the two sons 
of Jupiter and Leda, the Dioscuri, or, as 
the Athenians named them, the AnaceSf 
Castor and Pollux, who had temples at 
Athens.-f- 

Turning to the right, after the 3'oung 
man who carries the peplum, we see six 
other seats occupied by six other divinities. 

* Stuart, loc. dt. 

■{■ According to a traditioo which Cicero has preserved, 
(de Nat. Deor. b. S. § 21) the Dioscuri vorshipped bj 
the Atheniaiu were three in Dumber, and the children of 
Froseapne. We mi^^t have been tempted to attribute 
to these Dioscuri with their motber the four atting 
figures ; but the opinion, which I have already stated, 
^ipears to be more probable. 
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The two first are found in the collectioD ; 
and I attribute these figures without hesi- 
tation to Aesculapius and his daughter.* 
The seat of the goddess of health is imme- 
diately next to the figure of the young 
man who carries the peplum : the dress of 
Hy^ea is very simple, as well as the 
arrangement of her hair ; it consists in a 
tunic without sleeves, surmounted by the 
small peplum ; a serpent, which is her attri- 
bute, winds round her left ann: her 
father sitting before her, and in the same 
direction, turns round to look at her, 
leaning on the end of a staff. His beard 
and his drapery resemble those of Jupiter, 
but his air and his attitude have less of 
majesty. In the drawings engraved for 
Stiiart's work, the serpent of Hygiea has 
been changed into a drapery : so that the 
characteristic of the two figures was lost. 

We do not know what is become of the 
four following figures : they were no longer 

• Stuart, pi. 23, 30. C. 
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in tlieis proper places in Stuart'a time, and 
he was not acquainted with them; bat 
Mr.de Nointel had had them drawn, and 
fte Count de Ghoisenl Gou^r found 
zaeBDi to procure a cast of the last. FrcHn 
the drawings of Nointd, I conjecture that 
the god sitting near Aesculapiuv was NepM 
tune, and that his son Theseus occupied 
^e second place: in fact this figure ii 
without a beard, and seems to look 
affectionately at the former. The ^ro 
sitting figures of women, which follow^ 
profaiably represent two sisbers, as the ' 
group of the opposite side represents twd 
brothers. These sisters are two daughters 
of Cecrops, Aglauros and Pandrosos, both 
honoured with temples in the Acropolis, 
and regarded by the Athenians as divini- 
ties.* Pandrosos has a reil on her head; 
and this peculiarity confirms the conjecture 

* Herodotus, b. 8. ch. 53 ; Pausuiias, b. I. ch. 18^ 
27 ; Meursius, Cecropia, ch. 22, 28, in the 4th volume 
of Gronovius's Thesaurus. 
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which I have just advaoGed ; for on an 
Atheoiwi has reliefs publvbedi m th« 
Archaeogr^hM Wwai^Wt. wiucb I bav« 
formerly seen and explained, and oq 
which the three daughters of Cecrops are 
represent^, together with theii; father; 
one of tb^m only is veUed.* 

A boy> naked, and having, his. head 
bound with a cord or strt^htMta^ is leauij)^ 
00 tb<e knees of the dei^!^ hergiiK: thu if 
without doubt Erechtheus,, the son of 
Vulcan and the Eartb,i^ intrusted by 
Minerva to the qare of the three dai^hters 
of Cecrops^ aad moiie. particularly to V&Vr 
drosoa, who. alone did not violate, by an 
indiscreet curiouty, the secret of the 
goddess.J This group, of which J have 

* Jir^a ngn gl i ia . Woralt^mtat xtA- I- p. 19^ 22-v 
vhere iny explanation of this sculpture, written in Italiaxi, 
Winnctcd. 

f> £t«drthnu or Erichtbomus passed for one of the 
fimnden of the Paiuithaan* ; the festivxl w«5 aitenrnds 
lenewed by Theseus, Meursius Panathenaea, ch. 3 

I Otfaer mytliota^ts sui^nsed thM Minnvn had 
mily trusted Erichthooiui to two of tfae daughters of 
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now a cast before me, was in fine preser- 
Tation ; and it completed on this side the 
symmetrical arrangement of the twe^e 
seats. . 

No. 4. But on the other side, opposite 
to the last figure, which represents one of 
the Dioscuri, we find on the same marble 
four figures of men ; they are of smaller 
dimensions than those which represent the 
diviniUes, as might already' have been 
observed in speaking of the figures in the 
centre.* This mode of representation, 
which may be called Homeric, since 
Homer has given Us an example of it in his 
description of the shield of Achilles,'^' is , 

Cecn^w, Aglauros and Pandrosos ; and the artist had 
probably followed tliis tradition : (Fulgentiiu Mt/thdoff. 
■ h. 2. ch. 14.) 

* Stuart, vol. 2. di. 1. pi 25, 26. As the divinities 
aie otting, and the meD statidiiig, the difference of that' 
dimennons produces no disagreeable effect. 

f Iliad, b IS. V. 519. Ami ^awo>j(ms V<»- 7^ 
people were of lower ttature. Gold were ihe gods . . . 
superior by the head. Pope. 
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observed on almost all the monuments 
which have been brought from Athens.* 
With respect to these four figures, thej 
represent without doubt personages occu- 
pying the highest situations in the magis- 
tracy and the priesthood, and charged with 
the superintendance and direction of the 
solemnity. These offices belonged princi- 
pally to the ten Archons; ihe NomophylaceSf 
or guardians of the laws ;-f- those who were 
called Kings of the Tribes^ (^xojStwiXfj;) 4 
and the Heralds of procemom (xtt^wts vi^t 
rmg To/«r«f).§ It is impossible at present 
to determine to which of these dignities and 
employments each of the figures repre- 
sented may have belonged, either on this 
marble or on some others which follow it, 
or which correspond to it on the opposite 
side. Many of these figures carry wands 
or staves ; most of them are crowned ; 

• MuMO Pio-Cletiufiiino, vol. 5. p. 52. pi. 27- 
*f Suidas, in NofMi^uAAMf. 
I HesychiuB, in 4>i;^o|WiAftf. 
§ Pdlux Onwaast. vin. No. 103. 
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some of them are without beards ; but the 
noble simplicity of their attitudes, the 
happy arrangements of their draperies, and 
the grand styleof the parts without drapery, 
entitle them all to be classed among the 
most respectable works of the Grecian 
school. 

No. 5. The next piece represents two 
of these personages ; and after them six 
young women, who are advancing to the 
right, and beginning the march of the 
procession : two of these women carry 
candelabra. 

All these figures, beginning from the 
two seats of Aesculapius and Hygiea, have 
been engraved in Stuart's woric ;* but with 
respect to the accuracy of the details, we 
cannot place complete confidence in these 
drawings, the imagination of the artist hav- 
ing too often supplied the objects wliich 
had been e£&ced by the injuries of time. 

• ytH, II. eh. I. pi. 22, 24 . . 26, 30,c. 
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The cap, with which one of the heads* is 
covered, does not appear in the original, 
although there are several heads bound 
with a 611et, an ornament which, accord- 
ing to the testimcMiy of the ancients, some 
of the magistrates of Athens were accus- 
tomed to wear in this ceremony .-f- 

No. 6. Six other women, walking in the 
same direction, and holding in their hands 
vases with handles, continue the order of 
the procession. If these vases were imter 
Jars {vS^uu),X we should attribute these fi- 
gures of women to strangers domiciliated at 
Athens (^tojicoi) who carried these vessels 
in the procession, and were caUed hydria- 
phorit bearers of water jars ;§ but I do not 
consider these vases as hydriae; I should 
rather suppose them to be the arytaenae or 

• PL?6. 

f " Suidas in Ho^A^Xtoui.^ 

X Meunaus Panathenaea, ch. 21. 

§ Ariatoplunes Equit. T. 1091. , 
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praefenciila, vessels which were used hi 
making libations; and the figures seem to 
me to represent Athenian vir^ns. Neither 
this piece nor thetwo foUowingwere known 
to Stuart. No. 7- The first of them repre- 
sents four other women, who in the time 
of Nointel, when the marble had suffered 
less, had pateras in' th^r ha^ds. The se- 
cond is more interesting and better pre- 
served ; it is the marble which formed the 
angle of the irize between the east and the 
south sides. 

No. 1 of the southern frize. The east- 
em side of this marble exhibits only the 
figure of a magistrate or director of the 
processions, in the same costume with those 
whom I have mentioned above; the south- 
em side represents the commencem«it of 
the procession of victims ; but I shall de- 
fer speaking of it until I. come to the exa- 
mination of this part of tiie frize : I must 
no* confine myself to that of the bas 
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relief of the ea8tej:n frize, which we are 
considering, extending from the group of 
Pandrosos and Erechtheus on the left, to 
the angle of the Cella which turns to the 
north on the right. 

No. 8 and 9- The first seven figures^ 
executed on two tablets of marble which 
are fixed to each other, represent Athe- 
nian magistrates : these figures, together 
with those of the young women represented 
on the following tablets, complete the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the bas reliefs of 
dm part of the frize, and form in some mea- 
sure companions to the figures on the left. 

The bas relief which followed these is 
at present in the Hoyal Museum of Fari^ : 
it is to the Count de Choiseul Gouffier that 
France is indebted for it. Some young 
Athenian women are advancing towards 
the left, arranged two and two, and depo- 
siting in the hands of some personages 
resembhng in their costume those whom I 
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have lately described, the instruments for 
the sacrifices, which they had carried in 
the procession. Some of them have still 
pateras in their hands ; but there remain 
only some traces and marks of the fasten- 
ings of some other instruments, which were 
without doubt of gilt bronze, and a little 
more prominent.* 

No. 10. The piece which exists in the 
Collection of Lord Elgin, representing five 
women walking towards the left, was the 
next in order. The first of these figures 
carries a candelabrum, the second and 
third are holding vases, and the last two, 
pateras, as well as the women represented 
at the opposite angle-f 

Two other figures terminated on this 
side the sculptures of the eastern front, as 

• This bas relief has been engraved in different wwks; 
among the rest in the Monumens in^ts of Mr. MUlin, 
Vol ii. p. 4S. 

t Stuart's Athens, vol. ii. ch. I. pi. 32. 
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We see m the drawing of it vliich Jamea 
Stuart has had engraved .-f' 

We obsenre some diflferences in the cos* 
tume of these figures ; some of them, and 
the smaller number, are enveloped in a 
lairge peplum: these I suppose to represent 
the Athenian matrons^ who ih virtue of theitf 
priesthood, or of the offices of their hus- 
bands, had the right of appearing in the 
procession of the Panathenaea. The others 
are the virgins of Attica, called by the reli- 
^ous rites of their country to form the 
finest ornament of this grand and solemn 
procession.-j- 

* Stuart^s Athens, vol. ii. ch. I. pi. 22^ 

f The late Sir RichanJ Wordey had brought front 
Athens a baa relief, which he conndered as hanng be- 
looged to the frize of the ParthenoQ, and which repre- 
sents Jupiter and Minerva, receiving the homages of » 
troop of Atlienians, executed on a smaller scale than the 
figures of the two divinities: (See the first volume of 
the Arclueogn^hia Worsleyana, p. 1 .) At that time 
I was of the same opinion, but at present, b^ng better 
acquainted with the whole of the bas reliefs of the Par- 
thenon, I believe that this {nece of soulpture, although 
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NORTHERN PRIZE.* 

The fragments of tliis frize, which Stuart 
has publishedj-f- show us that the train of 
oxen, led as victims, began, on this side, as 
well as on the south, the decoration of the 
frize, and joined the procession of wo- 
men, represented on the angle of theeastern 
face. I shall speak of these sacrifices when 
I examine the has reliefs of the south side, 
which are extant in the Collection. At pre^ 
sent I shall take a view of the objects 
which followed the victims ; and I shall 
begin with the two figures (No. 1.) of the 
Scaphephori. 

It is well known that strangers settkd 

highly valuable, can never have formed a part of the &ize 
which we are examining The Jupiter and Minerva of 
this has relief have only the dimensions of the human 
figures represented on the lUze, whidi does not' exhitnt 
aoy figures so small as the men in Sir Bkhard Worsley^s 



* Stuart, pi. 13, 14, 17 . . 21, 30. B. 
^ PI. 21,3a B 
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at Athens, where they were distinguished 
by the denomination of Metoeci (^rontoi), 
appeared in the procession, and took part 
in it, as well as their wives, with the 
citizens of Athens ; but that the offices 
allotted to them marked their inferiority.* 
They cairied on their shoulders not bas- 
kets, but a kind of plates, filled with 
various kinds of offerings, and particularly 
with loaves, which on account of their 
form " or of their price" the Athenians 
called Obelias. Hence the epithet of 
ObeHaphoritf given to the Metoeci, who 
also bore that of Scaphephori4 Meursius 
and other learned men have supposed that 
this last denomination was derived from 
their walking in the procession with ^nides 
{sa^hia, irxMpia) : but Alberti, in his notes 
on Hesychius,§ has proved that it origi- 

* HeurnUB, Panaihenaea, ch. 21, 23. 
. f Athenaeiu. b.3. p. 111. ' - 

X Hesychius and Suidas in Sxa^t^g^M. 

g Loc. at Compare also Aristophanes, Eccles. v. 742 ; 
Equit. T. 1315. 
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nated from the words scaphos or scapha 
(rxMpoi, inut(pis)t in Latin alveolus, a kind of 
trays made of wood, and. sometimes of 
gold or silver, with raised edges, which 
were filled with loaves, cakes, fruits^ and 
other articles fit for offerings. The two 
Metoeci are crowned, and their draperies 
are wrapped round them in a noble and 
picturesque manner.* 

The valuable drawings, which we have 
so frequently occasion to quote, show us 
the Ascophori, or bearers of leathern bot- 
tles, who foUow the Scaphephori ; they 
carry the wine intended for libations : and 
Suidas informs us that this office was 
reserved for the citizens of Athens them- 
selves.-f- In the same drawings of Nointel 
we see three players on the flute walking 
after them, and next to these, four per- 
formers on the lyre. Pericles, in order to 
give additional embellishments to the feast 

* Stuart, vol. 9. ch, 1. pi. 21. 
■f- Suidas in Aumos 'S.-n^t^mi, 
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of the Fanathenaea, had instituted prizes 
for music, and more particularly for these 
two instruments;* and Phidias had not 
neglected to distinguish among the has 
reUefs of the temple this new ornament, 
which his protector and his friend had 
lately added to the solemnitj.-f* 

The train of persons on foot was termi- 
nated by a troop of citizens, among whom 
fL certain number of old men were obsen'- 
able. These, without doubt, were the old 
men chosen for their noble and venerable 
aspect, who made part of the procession, 
carrying olive branches4 These branches, 
indeed, do not appear in the drawing; 
either because Uie artist could not distin- 
guish them, or that they had been e£&ced 
by time ; or possibly because these appen- 
dages had been made of bronze, and had 
entirely disappeared ; for this part of the 

* Mcur^Lu, Panathenaea, ch. 10. 

f Plutarch m Perid. § IS. 

} Meiiruus, PaiKUftcnaea, ch. 20. 
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firize no longer exists, except in die 
drawing. 

Here ends the procession of persons on 
foot; they are followed by chariots and 
horsemen. Horse and chariot races made 
a part of the solemnities of the festival, 
and their evolutions were called Hippo- 
dromiae, (I'T^oopopai).* 

The citizens of the best fortunes, who 
served in the cavalry, and who formed 
almost a distinct order in the republic, 
joined in the procession on horseback, 
and several of them with their arms.-f* 

Those who drove chariots, and were 



* Anstoj^ianes, Pax, v. 899^90 ; in vhicb the diariot 
races are expressly mentioiKd. AUunon is also made to 
them by the same poet in several passages of the Clouds, 
V. 15, 25 . . , 122; and by Diogenes of Babykn in 
Athenaeus, b. 4. p. )i$6, F. From these autborilies We 
must supply the «Hnission of Meurnus, (PatuUhen. ch. 8) 
and Barthelemy (Anacharas, ch. 24. p. 46) in what they 
have said respecting the Panathenaean races ; for they 
se^n to have been acquainted with the boree races only. 

f Xenopbon de Magiatr. Equit ch. 3. Thucydidei, 
h. 6. § 56, 58- 
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competitors for the prizes, were oblige^ 
to be in armour, according to the insti- 
tution of Theseus.* These circumstances 
explain, in a manner sufficiently happy, all 
tiiat we see represented on the greater 
part of the has reliefs, which ornament the 
frize on the north and south sides. With 
respect to the chariots, some of them are 
Aimished with four horses, Tt^^ttrtroi (qua- 
drigae) ; otJiers with three and with two, 
T^iTtiXa a^ftara, (trigae)y iruvu^i^tc, (bigaej. 

No. 2. One of the most remarkable 
tablets is that in which a chariot with two 
horses is driven by a personification of 
Victory .-f- This is without doubt the biga 
which has obtained one of the prizes in 
the race. The Victory has no win^ ; but 
two straps which descend from h^ shoul- 
der, and cross on her breast, induce us to 
imagine them present : these are ibt 

* See the ScholiaBt on AnBtoj^UBK*, Nub. t. 26. 
t Stuart, pL 10. 
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attachments of the wings, as if these in- 
struments of flying could be put on and 
taken off at pleasure, by the celestial 
beings. It is thus that we someUmes find 
Mercury fixing the talaria on his feet. 
I have remarked this mode of expressing 
wings in several other instances : and the 
same straps are seen on two statues, repre- 
senting Victory, which were found in 
Rome, and are now among the antiques 
of the King of Prussia.* The Victory ot 
the frize of the Parthenon has her tunic 
confined by a broad belt, like that which 
we remarked on the statue of the same 
goddess driving the car of Minerva, in the 
western tympan of this temple. 

No. 3. We also see a similar figure 
borne on a triga. This is an emblem of a 
victory gained in the races appropriated 
to this peculiar description of chariots. 

* Cavacqiin, SaccoUa di Anticfu Statue, toI. 3. p. 3, 
4; Hiueo Fio-ClemenUDo, vol. 4. p, 81. 
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No. 4, 5, and 6. Three other pieces still 
represent chariots ; one of them, with three 
horses, is occupied by a warrior. Stuart 
has pubUshed only one of these three has 
reliefs.* 

No. 7 to 13. The march of cavalry is 
represented by the seven following por- 
tions. The forms and the actions of tfae 
horses, the attitudes and the costumes of 
the riders, and the distribution of the 
figures, which is ingeniously and very 
naturally varied, enchant the spectator, 
and enable him to contemplate the repeti- 
tion of so many similar objects without 
having his attention fatigued. 

In the first place, we find in the horses 
the forms which Xenophon prefers, and 
which, of course, were generally esteemed 
at Athens.-t- Strong legs, neck elevated 
and arched, eye prominent, nostrils open, 
• pi. 18. 

f Xenofdicn de re eqnestri, di. 1. 
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ears Hnall* loins short,* croup broad. Seve- 
ral of them are represented in the action 
praised by Xenophon for parade horses ;-f- 
that is to say* they are prancing or making 
curvets, and showing by their air, accord- 
ing to the expression of the same writer, 
that they combine a noble spirit mth a 
•tdgorous bodj/.X When we examine these 
horsemen, we see that they represent the 
flower of the Athenian youths, so well 
proportioned are their forms, so noble and 
simple their attitudes. A pleasing variety 
pervades their costumes : some have hel- 
mets on their heads, others a ThessaUan 
hat, which in others again is thrown 
behind the shoulders, and held, without 
doubt, by strings. Most of them have 
their heads uncovered, most of them are 

* Xaiopbon explains the reasoa of the preierence 
whidi &ey gave to horses whose hinder jtarts approached 
very near to the foie parts. See alao Pollux, Onomasd- 
ocn, [b. l.ch. 11.] 

■f'lwnt tufi.rixoi. Xehoph. ch. 11, Pollux. 

X Cb. ] t .Ttpi <|^1f JM/oAof poMj XM TO vwfiM eigwmy. 
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clothed in a tunic raised above the knee ; 
others add a chlamjs to this garment 
Some of the horsemen have no other dress 
than this, and as it is caused to float in the 
air by the motion of the procession, it 
shows their bodies almost entirely naked. 
The feet of most of them are without any 
covering ; but the artist has given to several 
the short boots, called embatae* These 
particulars show how much liberty was 
allowed to the ancient artists with regard 
to the costumes of their figures. It is not 
probable that the young Athenians should 
have appeared in public almost naked, as 
several of these are represented ; nor that, 
ina day of pomp and ceremony, they should 
have mounted their horses not only without 
spurs, but also without shoes ; nor that the 
Athenian matrons, and the virgins, who 
took part in the procession, should have 
walked completely barefoot.-f These 

* 'Eft|9<er«t; Xenopbon de re equestii, ch. 12. 
"f* 'Awi£iA»rai, bar^bot, and eaa^wiui, wiA ditheveUed 
Aoir, were, bown-er, the Athenian women who walked 
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omissions were made for the advantage of 
the art, and were approaches to that ideal 
costume, which the artists of the Grecian 
school have almost always followed, even 
in executing portraits, and in treating his- 
torical subjects. It is an error, not unusual 
with the moderns, to believe that the cos- 
tumes of the Greeks and Romans were 
always exactly such as we find them in the 
works of art. 

No. 14. The last sculptured marble, be- 
longing to this side of the frize, is that 
which made its western angle. It is pre- 
served in the Collecliou : we see on it a 

in the [»ocesaoD of the Thesmoi^CTia. See Calfiiiia. 
chu9, Hymn to Ceres, t. 125. 

It ought be BUppoeed that this Irize ' having been 
embeUisbed with Eume gildings, m ita appendages of 
bronze, the g^ding only might have been sutBoent to 
express some ribbons, and to r^iresent rich sandals oo 
the feet <^ the figures, which now seem to be destitute of 
any covering. Some observers even fancied that they 
could discover vestiges of encaustic colours on the por- 
tion of the frize brought to France by Mr. de Choiseul 
Gouffier, before this valuable fragment had been cleaned. 
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young man almost naked, who is standing 
near his horse, and seems to be putting a 
crown on his head.* Another, ready to 
mount, is attended by a young man, per- 
haps his groom, {l-jnsomftoi), dressed, hke 
the Epkebi, in a simple chlamys, who is 
employed in tightening his belt, and in 
raising his tunic above the knee. 

SOUTHERN PRIZE OF THE CELLA.-f" 

We have seen, in examining the frize 
of the eastern front of the Celia, that the 
marble situated at its southern comer 
(No. 1) represents, on its southern face, 
a bull led by three figures. It was by 
the advance of victims then that the 
representation of thePanathenaean proces- 
sion opened on this side, as well as on the 
opposite side. All the colonies of Athens, 
as well as all the townships or Demi of 
Attica, sent a victim each for the festival.^ 

• Stuart, pL 13. t lb. pi- 15, 16, 27, 28, 30. D. 
I See the Scholiast on Aiistophanes, Nub. v. 385. 
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In tliis manner, at the same time that they 
recognised the rights of their metropolis, 
they vied with each other in honouring the 
deity who was their common patroness. 

No. 2, 3, 4, and 5. Seven other bulls 
appear in the four following bas reliefs ; 
and the artist has shown no less ability in 
the execution of these animals; all are 
remarkable for the beauty of their forms, 
and for their action and animation ; but 
the strength and resistance of the victims 
has afforded him an opportunity of varying 
the accessory circumstances, aiid conse- 
quentiy the motions and attitudes of the 
groups. The efforts which some of the 
men are making, to compel the restive 
bulls to follow them, afford combinations 
which exhibit the finest effects ; and the 
figure of a man, who is crowning himself 
for the sacrifice, is very remarkable for its 
natural and graceful action. 

The groups and the successions of figures 
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on the north and south fronts correspond to 
each other, without being exact repetitions. 
It is easy to comprehend the artist's inten- 
tion, which was to show the spectator, that 
they represent the same procession, ad- 
vancing towards the gate of the temple of 
two parallel colmnns. 

To the Scaphephori of the nortiiem frizc, 
in whom we recognised the strangers 
settied at Athens, or the Metoeci, we have 
here corresponding several women per- 
forming the office of Dipkrophoriy or bear- 
ers of folding stools ; and these women 
were the wives and daughters of the 
Metoeci. The pride of the Athenians was 
shown on no other occasion so signally as 
in this patriotic solemnity. The daughters , 
and the wives of the Metoeci were obliged 
to carry seats and umbrellas for the conve- 
nience and the service of the wives and 
daughters of the Athenians.* 

* Heejrchius in Aif ^f ag^i ; Scholiast on Aristi^hanes, 
Aves, V. 1550. 
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The part of the frize, in which these 
foreign women were represented, is now 
lost ; but a drawing of them remains 
among those of the Marquis de Nointel. 
If we had not been acquainted with this 
custom, it would have been difficult to 
determine the nature of the object which 
is seen in the hands of these women. It is 
of a square form, like a book : and this 
square seems to be a sort of low stool, with 
the four feet bent under it, so that they do 
not appear. These folding stools must 
therefore have had the same fonn with the 
seats represented on the eastern frize, with 
this difference only, that the four feet, being 
fixed by hinges, could be bent under them, 
BO that the whole assumed the form of a 
square book, as it is represented in the 
drawing. 

These figures are followed, in the same 
drawing, by a collection of citizens and 
old men, similar to that of the northern 
frize, but still more numerous. We have 
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next a string of chariots. (No. 6 to 10.) 
Stuart had not seen any bas rehef on this 
side which represented any of them. Lord 
Elgin was more fortunate, and found as 
many as five ; four of these have a pair of 
horses each, the fifth is a quadriga. 
Among the figures placed in the chariots, 
or preparing to Ascend them, we see some 
warriors, armed with great circular shields. 
The Athenian warriors, who served in the 
infantry under the denomination of ho- 
pHtaey appeared in this festival armed 
with shields.* These bas reliefs must 
unquestionably have been placed in this 
part of the frize. Without having occa- 
sion to refer to the drawings of Nointel, in 
which we find some of them, the direction 
in which the figures are turned sufficiently 
determines the side which they occupied 
and all the chariots are advancing towards 
the right of the spectator. 
The procession of die cavalry occupied 

•* Hiucydtdes, b. 6. g 58. 
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all the space which remained, from the 
last of the chariots, to the western angle 
of the Cella. (No. 11, 12 . . .) This sub- 
ject is handled with the same superiority 
of talent which we have admired in the 
northern frize : but that which we are now 
examining possesses the important advan- 
tage of having preserved, in some of its 
parts, which are still extremely perfect, 
as if for a specimen of the whole, all the 
original merit of this sublime work. 

The skilful expression of the muscles, 
and even of the veins, both in the figures 
of the men and in those of the horses, 
informs us, according to the remark of an 
enlightened traveller,* that Phidias and 
his school had not neglected the study of 
anatomy. Thus these incomparable artists 
made the truth of their imitations keep 
pace with the judicious choice of their 
beautiful models. 

* Mr. Edward Bodwell, who publidwd at Rome id 
1813, in folio, a memoir in Italian, On some Grecian 
has reliefs. See p. vi, vii. 
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' WESTERN FBIZE.* 

This frize, which extended over the 
Pronaos, and over the antae or door posts 
of the opistkodomos, or back entrance 
(posticum), possesses a particular charac- 
ter, but preserves from one end to the 
other a perfect consistency with the rest of 
the work. In this part the march of 
cavalry is not in any order. It appears 
that being the last coiners, some of them 
are making haste to join the company of 
the left column, and others are preparing 
to mount on horseback.-}- The 6gures are 

* Stuart, pi. 4, SO. A. 

-f- That is to say, they seem to be adyanang towards 
the northan &ize. It must be remarked, that the num- 
ber of boraemen on the Dorthem hixe was less than oo the 
southern. The reason is, that on the former a. part of 
the space was occupied by the representatunu <^ the 
Ascofjiori, the fiute jiayen, and the dtharoedi, or pa. 
farmers on the lyre, who followed the Metoed, and pre- 
ceded ths old men ; while in the southern frize the 
oorapsny of oJd men immediately fdlowed the Dipkro- 
phori, the mves and dau^ters of the Metoed. 
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less crowded than on the Aizes of the two 
sides of the temple ; but the composition 
still exhibits a great variety of actions and 
motions. It is here that, among the diflfer- 
ent groups, I remarked one formed by a 
young horseman, not yet mounted, and 
bis horse, which in its whole appearance 
has a great resetablance to the groups of 
Castor and Pollux, which are at present 
before the Quirinal palace : it is here also 
that two figures of horsemen are in the act 
of tying on their shoes or sandals, remind- 
ing us of the Jason of the Royal Museum 
of Paris. 

I have described the bas relief executed 
on the north side of the marble forming 
the angle made by the northern and west- 
em frizes. We see on it one of the heralds 
of the procession, who seems to be repri- 
manding the stragglers, and hastening the 
movements of the hngerers. 

Single Bas Relief of the Western Frize.—A 
single specimen of the bas reliefs of this 
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part of the frize is found in the Collection. 
It represents two horsemen riding towards 
the left. The first, whose floating chlamys 
leaves his body almost entirely naked, is 
tui^ing back, and seems to be urging his 
comrade to take his place by his side. The 
latter, armed with a cuirass, has almost 
overtaken him. This is one of the best 
preserved pieces of the whole Collection. 

These different bas reliefs, to the num- 
ber of more than forty, make a part of, 
p^haps, the grandest composition that a 
statuary ever conceived. When placed in 
a line, one after another, they occupy a 
length of more than two hundred feet, and 
they are three feet three inches high. 

§ 4. THE METOPES. 

The Athenians assumed the merit of the 
invention of chariots for the purposes of 
war,* on which the Grecian warriors 

* Aristides Fanatboiwca, p. 1^7. Ed. J«bb. 
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thought they fought with an advantage 
against simple cavalry. The victories ob- 
tained by Theseus against the Centaurs and 
the Amazons, races of people belonging 
to the times of mythology, who inhabited, 
the first the mountains of Homole, the 
second the plains of Thennodon, and who 
had carried the art of riding to a certain 
degree of perfection ; these victories, I say, 
flattered the vanity of the inhabitants of 
Attica, and were never neglected either in 
their annals or in their monuments. The 
ferocity of the Thessallan mountaineers, 
who first introduced the custom of hunting 
on horseback, had caused them to be con- 
sidered by their aflrighted neighbours as 
monsters, consisting of a singular mixture 
of the human figure with that of the horse. 
The genius of Zeuxis had been able to 
bestow on this monstrosity an agreeable 
form.* The arts profited by this example, 
* Fauaanias, b. 5. ch. 19, 2; Lucian in Zeuxia. 
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and made a happy use of it, for more than 
six centuries.* 

Among the Athenian artists who were 
successful in the representations of these 
figures, we must place in the first rank 
Micon, who had painted groups ajad 
battles of Centaurs in the interior of the 
temple of Theseus,-!- which was built 
about twenty years before that of 
Mineira.;^ The statuaries had been 
eager to follow this example ; and in 
the same edifice, the frize, which extends 
over the antae of the back portico, shows 
us to the present day, in bas relief, the 

* Aiisteu and PafMas, the Aphrodiosn Btatuaiies, 
who executed the Centaurs caHed those of Furietti, 
probably flouriiihed under the reign of Adrian. On the 
medals of Septhnius Severus, struck at Laodicea in Syria, 
we see the Genii of the Circennan games represented 
under the el^pint iram of young Centauts with butterflies'' 
wings. 

f Pausanias, b. I. ch, 17- 

I I here only allude to the intarral wluch probably 
elqiaed between the completion of the temple of Theseus 
under Cimon, and the commencement of the building of 
the Parthenon under Pericles. 
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battles and the groups which painting was 
unable to preserve for so long a period.* 
There would be no anachronism in sup- 
posing Phidias to have worked upon this 
frize in his youth : but it is more probable 
that it was the work of Micon himself, 
who was both a painter and a sculptor. 

However this may be, it must be allow- 
ed that these representations of Centaurs 
were very popular among the Athenians, 
since Phidias, together with Tctinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon, determined to 
embellish with them the numerous Metopes 
of the magnificent temple which they built 
on the Acropolis, and to ornament ^ome 
other celebrated monuments in a similar 
manner.-f~ The representation of these 

* Stuart^s Athens, vol. 3. ch. 1. 

■^ We may mention the temple of Apollo Eptcvrtot, 
or the Auxiliary, buUt by the same architect near Phi- 
galea in Arcadia. (Pausanias, b. 8. cb. 14.) The ravages 
and the battles of the Centaurs were represented on the 
frize which crowned the interior walls of the Cdla. 
The munificence of his Royal Higjmew the Prince 
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battles was calculated to elevate and to 
perpetuate the glory of the Athenians* 
since it was they that, under the guidance 
of Theseus and of Minerva, succeeded, as 
Isocrates remarks,* in extirpating the race 
of the Centaurs, whom Hercules had hum- 
bled, but not completely destroyed. 

If we add to the facts which I have 
mentioned, that the quarrel of Theseus 
with the Centaurs took place on occasion 
of the marriage of his friend PiriUious, 
king of .the Lapithae, to which he had 
invited bis ferocious neighbours, who, 
heated with wine, became guilty of tlie 
greatest excesses,f we shall have all the 
information necessary for completely un- 
derstanding the subject of these bas reliefs, 
and for appreciating their merit with 
regard to invention and composition. 

Regent has lately enriched the British Muiwum with 
these valuable remms of ancient art 

* Encomium Helenae, § 13. 

f Hornet Odyss. b. 21. v. 295; Vi^ Georg. b. 2. 
T. 455 ; Ovid Metamorph. b. 12. .v. 210 . . . ; Fausanias, 
b. 5. ch. 10. 
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This merit is so striking, that it is suffi- 
cient, io order to be convinced of it, 
merely to 6x cm* eyes on the roughest 
sketches of the admirable groups executed 
on each Metope. Six of them may be 
found engraved in the work of Stuart ;* 
and all these, except the first, are found in 
Lord Elgin's Collection, which in the whole 
contains fifteen of the Metopes. 

We must remark with regard to the sub- 
ject of these bas reHefs, that the artist 
who invented them intended to represent 
in these battles, not the Lapithae of the 
Thessalian fable, but the Athenians, of 
whom Theseus was the chief-f-. These 
heroes are here represented with the same 
chlamydes, the same shields, and tlie same 
short boots (embatae), which the figures 
of the Athenian horsemen bear on the bas 
reliefs of the frize. 

Micon, in his paintings, had represented 
the same combats, at the moment when 

• Vd. 2.ch. 1. pi. 10 . . 12. f Isocrates, Loc. cit. 
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success was still uncertain:* this undecided 
state of the affair appeared without doubt 
to throw more interest into the composi- 
tion ; and Phidias has preserved the same 
idea in the metopes which we are examin- 
ing : in some of these the Centaur is 
thrown to the ground ; in others the young 
hero is overcome ; and in others again, 
the victory seems stiU in suspense. 

The inventor appears to have wished to 
point out the cause of the quarrel by some 
appendage to the group: it originated in 
the convivial meeting of a wedding : and 
an inverted bowl, which is seen on one of 
the has reliefs, gives us to understand that 
the vessels and utensils, which served for 
the purposes of the feast, had been made 
to fiimish arras to drunkenness and bru- 
tality: 

Ra epidit quondam, nunc beUo ei caedibus apta.f 

* Paufianias, b. 1. ch. 17. 

•f Ovid Metamorph. b. 12. v. 244. Once instruments 
offeasta, but now <^ fate. Dkyden. 
H 
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On some of the metopes we find not a 
combat, but the carrying off a female : a 
joung woman, who is supposed to have 
been of the number of the guests, is inef- 
fectually struggling in the arms of her 
ravisher.* 

The relief of all these compositions is 
very prominent, and several of the parts 
approach very near to the natural rotun- 
dity : one of the figures was even attached 
to the back ground at a single point only.-f- 
An enlightened connoisseur had already 
remarked, that in bas reliefs exposed to 
the open air, a strong projection materially 



* Alcameuea, an Athenian sculptor, who had executed 
the statues which were pkced on the posterior tympan of 
the temple of Oljmpia, had there represented the same 
subject, a Centaur being exhibited in the act of carrying 
c^a young female. Pausanias, b. !>. ch. 10. 

■j* This is the only one of the injuries which the marbles 
of the Collection have undergone,' that can be distin- 
guished as of recent occurrence : all the rest, bearing 
the mark of a crust which time alone can give, indicate 
the succssuve and ocHitinual encroachmeiits of barbariam 
and antiquity. 
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contributes to the firmness of the masses, 
and the harmony of the general effect.* 

The execution of these sculptures is 
worthy of the school of Phidias and of the 
whole structure of the Parthenon : we 
may, however, distinguish in the metopes 
the work of different hands, a difference 
which is not perceived in the has reliefs of 
the inierior frize : although the greater 
part of them bear the stamp of the school, 
there are some which are not exempt from 
the charge of a certain degree of meager- 
ness of execution. 

The drawings of Nointel exhibit a 
remarkable peculiarity with respect to 
these metopes. Beginning from the sixth 
iutercoIumnialJon on the south side» as &r 
as the tenth inclusively, the bas reliefs did 
not represent Centaurs : they were cover- 
ed with other compositions, in which 
figures of men and women weie distio- 

* Mr. Emeric David, in his Egsu sur le (Jlaswment 
chnnok^ue d«s Sculpteun Gtccs. p. Ul (75). 
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guishable, but of which the subjects an 
unknown. One of these figures, in a stiff 
posture, raised on an altar, leads us to 
conjecture that it may have been intended 
to represent the ancient wooden statue of 
Minerva Polias, which was said to have 
fallen from heaven ; or that of the Diana 
of Tauris, which was of the same substance 
(^o»vey)f and which was pretended to have 
been brought to Brauron, a townsliip of 
Attica, by Orestes himself.* In the inven- 
tories of the treasure of the temple, engra- 
ved on tablets of marble, which Dr. 
Chandler has published, and the greater 
part of which are at present in the col- 
lection of Lord Elgin, this statue of Diana 
is mentioned, or at least some articles 
which had been dedicated to this goddess, 
and which were preserved in the Opistho- 
domos of the Parthenon.-f- 

* FausEtniaa, b. 1, ch.3S; Euri^des, I|Jiigeiuaio 
Tauris, v. 1440 . . . 
-f- Chandler Inscnptioiies, p. 1 1. n. iv. 1 and it. Z. 
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NOTK ADDED IN LOUDON. 
The metope, No. 1 5, (see p. 96) bdongs to the Count 
de Chobeul Gouffier. Lord Elgin had bou^t it, with 
rtbo- articles, at ■ puWic sale of effects not claimed, at 
the custMn-bouse in London. He had offered it to Mr. 
de Choiseid, supposing it to be his property. Depoated 
in this Cdlection, until M. de Cbc^ul ^all cause it to 
be removed, this metope serves to bear testimony that 
Lord Elgin was not the first that ventured to toudi the 
ninia of the ParthMion, the Ambassador of France hay- 
ing some years before pulled down tins metope, which 
was broken id its fall. 

SUNDIALOPPHAEDRUSTHEPAEANIAX. 

The sundial belonging to the colleclion 
of the Earl of Elgin is the same that Spon 
had seen at Athens, in the court of the 
church of the Virgin called Fanagta- 
Gorgopiko.* 

1% has been supposed to have been 
taken firom the Acropolis, but without any 
foundation. The form of this dial, which 
is perfectly singular, might lead us to con- 

* Spon Voyage, vd. 2. p. 1 27 ; and at the aid cf the 
volume, in the list <tf the diviuons of Attics, at the article 
notJAVM (I^uania), £d. de la Haye, l724. 12. p. S7l. 
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jecture that it served for showing the hour 
in one of the cross ways of Athens, at the 
end of several diverging streets. 

Another pecuharity in this dial is, that 
it exhibits the name of the mathematician 
who constructed it. There is an inscrip- 
tion on the exterior of the two western 
faces of the dial, in this form : 

<1>AI&P0C . ZIUIAOT Fhaedrui the «m of Z<m1us 
nAlANIETC . EnOlEI OfPaeania made it 

This inscription was published by Spon.* 
In order to form a just estimate of the 
work of Phaedrus, I have consulted my 
learned colleague, the Chevalier Delambre, 
one of the secretaries of the scientific class 
of the Royal Institute of France ; this 
illustrious nialhematician bad studied the 
gnomonics of the ancients, and he had 
acknowledged the merit of the sundials 
drawn at Athens, on the eight feces of the 
. Tower of the Winds, formerly the dial of 

• Voyage, Loc cit. 
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Andronicus Cyrrhestes.* He has been 
so obliging as to examine, at my request, 
the dials of Phaedrus, and to send me the 
result of his observations, which is highly 
favourable to the science and ability of the 
ancient mathematician. I shall subjoin 
Mr. Delambre's remarks in their original 
form. 

With respect to the age to be assigned 
to Phaedrus, we have no very certain 
means of determining it. The rounded 
forms of the Epsilon and of the Sigma, 
as well as that of the Omega inverted, 
begin to appear on Athenian inscriptions 
of the date of the reign of Adrian ,-f but 
they are more frequent on the monuments 
of the following centuries. 

Notwithstanding this, the characters of 
the inscription of Phaedrus possess consi- 
derable elegance of form, and they seem to 

* Magaein Encydop^que, An. 1814, toL 5. p. 361'; 
An. 1815, vol. 1. p. 125. 
f See Cbandla's Inscriptions, b. 2. n. 21, 47. 
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be engraved iu exact Imitation of the run- 
ning hand writing. The curves incline to 
be oval, and the figure of the Omega, tU, is 
altogether remarkable. This form has 
degenerated into W upon some medals of 
Septimius Severus, and of his successors. 
I am inclined to think that PliEiedrus must 
have lived in the age of the Antonines. 

Observations of the Chevalier Delambre 
on the Dials of Phaedrus. 

[It must be premised to these observa- 
tions, that the surfaces of the dials, which 
Spon compares to a crescent, may be bet- 
ter represented by those of a standing fire 
screen , folded into the form of aW, the lower 
part beingtumed to the south : and that the 
ancients employed, for their gnomons, not 
lines parallel to the axis of the earth, but the 
simple point in which the projecting style 
terminated ; the shadow of which described, 
by its daily paths on the usual planes of 
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projection, a series of hyperbolic curves, 
marking the hours on lines supposed to 
intersect all these curves. Such hour lines, 
in order to represent the modem division 
of time, would be straight lines ; but if 
they were to divide the time between sun- 
rise and sunset into eqiud portions, or 
" temporary hours," they would require 
to be slightly, though perhaps impercepti- 
bly, curved. 'Hie rectilinear path, at the 
time of the equinox, being delineated on 
the dials, would at once determine the 
situation of the effective termination of the 
style, which must have been in the same 
plane witii these hues. Mr. Delambre is 
indeed of opinion, that the hour hues of 
the ancients ought to have been perfectiy 
straight : but if he had considered the case 
of a dial for the latitude of the polar circles, 
he would probably have agreed with Mon- 
tucla, that they must have been curves.] 

At the first sight of these dials, it is evi- 
dent that the two pairs are respectively 
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equal to each other ; and that the inner 
dials must have had the same style, their 
meridian line being common to both. 

It is observable, indeed, that the two 
hyperbolas of the winter solstice unite in. 
the same point of the common meridian ; 
and that the same is true of the two equi- 
noctial lines, which are straight. 

The two hyperbolas of the summer 
solstice terminate at a certain distance 
from the meridian, upon which they ought 
to meet, like those of the winter : hence it 
might be imagined that these two dials 
could not indicate the time of noon, dr 
the sixth hour, throughout the year; and 
this, indeed, would be true, if the extre- 
mity of the style only were employed ; for 
this style being too long for the summer 
solstice, the shadow of its summit fell 
beyond the limits of the dials. But the 
whole of the style being in the plane of the 
meridian, its shadow at noon always 
covered the line of 6 hours : so that these 
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dials showed the hours at everj season, the 
oae from sunrise till noon, the other from 
noon tiir sunset. 

It is true that the Une of 11 is wanting 
in the evening dial, " without any apparent 
reason, unless" it has been obhterated by 
time and injuries. 

The line of 1 hour on the morning dial 
is drawn from the summer hyperbola to 
the line of the equinoctial path : we see 
no reason why it should not have been 
prolonged to the winter hyperbola ; all the 
hour lines being right lines, there would 
have been no difficulty in continuing these 
to the horizontal line, that is to say, to the 
upper limit of the plane. 

There is every reason to believe tliat 
these two lines, those of the 1st and 11th 
hours, had not been omitted in these dials, 
where it was just as easy to place them as 
on the neighbouring pair. 

With respect to the hour 0, or that 
of sunrise, on the first dial, and that 
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of 12 on the second, it must have been 
shown all the year round, whatever might 
be the length of the style, supposing it 
straight. But it was useless to draw this 
line on the stone, because the upper hori- 
zontal termination of the planes answered 
the same purpose ; unless indeed the style 
was a little higher than the marble, and in 
that case the Une •• 12 could not possibly 
have been drawn. Besides, we have no 
need to be informed that the sun is rising 
or setting; we have only to turn to the 
horizon, which supersedes the use of the 
sundial. 

It is to be regretted that the hyperbolas 
of the winter solstice were not prolonged 
to the upper margin of the stone : it may 
be supposed that they have been oblite- 
rated, as well as the lines for the 1st and 
11th hour. 

The two exterior dials will give occasion 
for similar remarks. In the morning dial 
the Une of 1 hour is obliterated at the two 
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extremities, which appears to prove that 
it was formerly entire. In the evening 
dial it has suffered still more ; there only 
remains about one third of it in the sum- 
mer part : the winter hyperbola also wants 
the end in the morning, as well as in the 
evening dial. 

The horizontal line seems also to b9 
wanting in these two dials ; but it was 
useless or impossible to trace it, for the 
reasons already stated with respect to the 
interior pair. 

The meridian, or the 6th hour line, is 
wanting in these two dials ; it was wholly 
unnecessary, and we may suppose that it 
was confounded with the exterior vertical 
termination of the planes. 

I( is singular that the four dials are Hot 
of the same breadth ; that the two inner 
ones are each 14 inches broad, the outer 
12|^ only : the two hypotenuses or bases 
are each 18 inches, so that the two trian- 
gles are perfectly equal: and supposing 
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these three lengths precisely accurate, the 
three angles will be 



86» 22' 


14 


50 4» 


3C 


43 48 


10 



It would, however, be an extraordinary 
accident if the three sides were exactly, 
and without a fraction, expressible in 
round numbers of French inches or half 
inches. 

Let us now suppose the block correctly 
fixed, aqd its greatest length placed 
directly east and west : the declinations of 
the respective pairs of dials will then be 
equal, amounting, for the two inner ones, 
to 46° 1 1' 50" west and east of the meridian, 
and for the two outer, to 39° 10* 24" east 
and west of the same plane. 

If the triangles had been isosceles and 
right angled, which would have appeared 
more natural, the four declinations would 
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each have amounted to 45°, and the four 
dials would have been perfectly equal. 

The want of the horizontal lines deprives 
us of the means of determining more di- 
rectly, and with greater certainty, the 
magnitude of these declinations, the length 
of the styles, and their horizontal distance 
from the meridian. 

The style common to the two inner dials 
is at least determined by the distance of 
the winter arc from the equinoctial line on 
the common meridian. I have found tliat 
its length must have been 69-6 lines : but 
this style is oblique with respect to the twp 
dials ; their perpendicular or right style, 
which it is sufficient to imagine for the 
purposes of calculation, but which it was 
not necessary to fix on the marble, nmst 
have been of the length of 50J- lines, at 
the distance of 43^ lines from the meridian. 

The different dimensions of the two 
dials, calculated upon these suppositions, 
have been found such as they are actually 
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delineated in the two drawings communi- 
cated by Mr. Visconti. We may, indeed, 
observe some very minute irregularities, 
for which the author could not be respon- 
sible, in the mechanical execution of his 
design, with little assistance from numerical 
calculations ; and they have perhaps been 
magnified by the impossibility of mea- 
suring the distances, in the present state of 
the marble, with perfect precision. 

We have no means of determining a 
priori the length of the style of the exterior 
dials ; if we suppose it 50^ lines, as for 
the other pair, we shall obtain very nearly 
all the dimensions of these two dials, 
though less correctly than those of the 
interior ones ; but since these two outer 
dials are superfluous, and could have 
shown nothing which was not also to be 
found on the two inner, they may perhaps 
have been a little less carefully executed : 
they ought to have been perfectly equal 
between themselves : but in fact, though a 
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Ettle different from the two formCT, they 
are not altogether so ; and we have a right 
to suppose that the artist has been some- 
what neghgent in this respect. The style 
of the one may possibly have been a little 
longer than that of the other : but the dif- 
erence could not have been very niaterisd. 
The styles of the outer dials could not 
have been placed, as we might have been 
tempted to believe, in the directions of 
the excavations made in the marble for 
fastening them. 




The true style CT, 50^ lines in height, 
must have been, at C, 4S|- lines from the 
angle A of the marble, in the eastern dial. 

There was no occasion for the actual 
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presence of this style :Cr, which pnly serves 
for calculation ; it was sufficient that t\ifi 
support DE should carry a triangle b FE, 
of which the base b F should be product 
19 lines from F toT; in reahty the only 
part wanted was the portion FT, and the 
manoer of attaching it to the support w^s 
optional ; the construction might be varied 
many ways ; if the space CAT wfLS leit 
empty; AT would give the time of nppn on 
the angle of the, wall throughpwt ihp yeai:, 
and the point T by its shE^do^. . woqld 
show all the other hours ; and instead of 
the triangle b FE, bTE might be employed, 
for greater strength. The same remarks 
are also apphcable to the western dial. 
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For the southern dials the arrangement 
was more simple ; the style CT was the 
continuation of the part ac fixed in the 
wall : it might have been strengthened by 
the addition of the quadrilateral figure 
caFb, filling up the space on each side of 
it ; tlie point F would give the time of 
noon at the solstice, and T would point 
out all the other hours by its shadow. 

There was a sort of luxury in this mode 
of construction adopted by Fhaedrus, 
since every hour of the day was exhibited 
on two different dials. The two interior 
ones would have been sufficient, and they 
are the best executed ; but the others may 
not have been useless to the inhabitants of 
some parts of the Acropolis. 

The address of the author is chiefly 
observable in two points. 

No vertical dial can show throughout 
the year the twelve hours of the day ; and 
two dials, on opposite sides of the same 
wall, would be very inconvenient, since 
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the spectator would be obliged to follow 
the suD round the wall. 
. But when the two dials form an angle 
with each other, like these of Phaedrus, 
the one will always show the hours in the 
forenoon, the other in the afternoon. 

By making the dials meet in the meri- 
dian, which is indeed the most natural, 
the construction was made more indepen- 
dent of the height of the marble. With a 
style 69| Knesin length, the marble should 
have been 23 inches 11 lines in height. 
That which Phaedrus employed was only 
18 in the whole ; but in his mode of 
arrangement, the length of the style, and 
that of the shadow in summer, became 
more arbitrary, and it was sufficient to 
take care that the shadow of the summit 
should not be beyond the limits of the dial 
at the fifth and seventh hour. 

The longer the style, the more sensible 
was the progress of the shadow ; and the 
more distinct the parts of the dial were 
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rendered, the further could the shadow be 
seen. Supposing, therefore, the block to 
have been of given dimensions, it was 
not possible that Fhaedrus should have 
employed it more advantageoudy. 

These dials exhibit a combination of 
which I am not acquainted with any 
example either ancient or modem, and 
which might perhaps be imitated with 
advantage. 

It will be recollected that we do not 
know, within half a degree, the elevation 
of the pole for which Phaedrus may have 
calculated his dial, and that we are not 
quite certain of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic that he has adopted ; but we have 
employed 37° SO* ibr the one, and 33" 51' 
for the other, as in the case of the dials 
extant on the Tower of the Winds. 
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%5. UONOMENTS OF ABT TAKEN FROU 
SOME OTHER EDIFICES OF THE 
ACROPOLIS. 



- CARYATID OF THE TEMPLE OP 
PANDROSOS. 

Vitruvius informs lis,* that after the 
victories obtained by the Greeks over the 
Persians, it became the custom to employ 
in some buildings, as supports or columns, 
statues representing either prisoners takea 
from the conquered nation, or the captive 
wives of the inhabitants of such Grecian 
cities, as had been unfaithful to the cause 
of their nation. Carya, in Arcadia, was 
among die cities that had betrayed tiie 
Greeks : and, according to Vitruvius, it is 
from the name of the Caryadc women, 
whose statues were employed in architec- 
ture, that the technical name of this kind 
of support has been borrowed. 

The temples of Erechtheus, of Minerva 
• a 1. ch. 1. 
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Polua, aad of Pandrosos, all raiseil on Ihe 
sajue piece of ground, communicatiDg 
frith one another, aad forming together a 
dingle edifice to the north of the Parliie* 
noD,* seem to have been rebuilt during 
the Peloponnesian yrav. It is at least cct- 
taiti, that in the year 40& before the 
Christian era, the 23d of this war, some 
parts of this building only remained to be 
finished. An inscription^ bearing the date 
of thte ArcboDship - of Diocles, a very 
Valuable docutnent, communicated to the 
pubUc by tSie Society of the Dilettanti in 
London, does not allow us to entertain 
afty doubteither of the fact or of the date.-f- 

* Stuart's Athens, vol. 2. ch. II. 

^ Chandler InscriptionB, P. ii. no, ]. Some learned 
men have thought that the temple of Miner\'a Polias, 
of which we st^ see so manj remains, is not the same 
vith that khicb is mentioned in the inscription (Chandler, 
P. siii) ; for, according to Xenophon (Hist. Hellen. 
b. I.ch. 7.), this temple was burnt in the year 406, B.C. 
But in these cdiiloes, conristing entirely of -nwrhle, a 
oonfiagmtioD oould ^ly injure the roof, and what might 
be called the furniture of the temple. It is thus that the 
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Now this inscription informs us, that the 
Caryatids which to this day support, in the 
temple of Pandrosos, the ceiling under 
which the ancient olive tree of Minerva 
was sheltered ; that these Caryatids, I say, 
were already in their places ; and that in 
order to finish the works of the temple, 
there only remained at that period to exe- 
cute the sculptures of some pieces of mar- 
ble, of which the inscription indicates the 
number, the situation, and the magnitude. 
We read in it, line 85, " Three of the 
stones of the soffit, which rests on the 
(statues of the) damsels, remain still to be 
finished in the work of their upper parts^ 
for a space thirteen feet long, and five zeide. 

TOSHeOEOPOOIAIOSTOE 

jjj EriTONKOPONEPEPAASAE 
eAIAN0eENMEK02TPI0N 
KAIAEKArOAONrtATOEPENTE 
POAON 

Pantheon of Agrippa, notwithstanding a umilar accident, 
ia still preserved, in its most esaential parts, such as it was 
at the time of its erection. 
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--. ivt Tuv KOPAN, iiri^-yaTair- 

%au hxa voiur, irXscroi vtvrt 

veaav* 
The well informed Athenians, whose 
remarks are engraved in this inscrip- 
tion, have very properly denominated these 
Caryatids K0PA2 (girls or damsels) ; for 
in fact they represent, not captives, but 

* I had formerly made a remark on this highly interest- 
ing inscriptioa (jfuwo Pio-Ckmmiino, voh 4. p. 89.), 
vhieh I ihaU here repeat It had been supposed that 
the numeral characters, marked in the margin of the 
lines, indicated the estimate of the expenses that the 
Gran[detion of the marbles mentioDed might require* 
(See Stuart, p. 17 ; toad Schneider in his Vitnivius, vd. 2. 
p. 260.) But I think I have ascertained that these 
diaracters only isttov the numba of the marUes and of 
the parts of the architecture whidi were not onnpletely 
finished or fixed. The proof of this ojniuon is doived 
from the agreement of the words which follow tbem with 
respect to number, angular, dual, or plural, with the char- 
acters!, II, or more. Thus the characterl, which signifies 
unity, agrees (Col. 1 . 1. 80) with funamt, in die angu- 
lar; in line 109 with {uoaxs^uruE rrrgimuf; in aA. 2, 
line 21, with the adjectives wmrrtmos, hvms, wo&ctMf 
which refer to the word Xtdof understood ; in lines 39, 
47, 8-1, and 86, with trtfoi' ^fuif/n^ which su|q>0N8 the 
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Adienian virgiDs, bearing on tbeir heads 
the sacred rases for the ceremonies of the 
sacrifice.* 

The Caryatid belonging to the Collec- 
tion is remarkable for the beautifiil ar- 
rangement of its draperies, which consist 
of a very long tunic, a very little raised by 
the belt, and a small peplum^ of which the 

mne subatantive in the accusatine. The number II 
canet^aaABf in the 26th line of the first otdumn, to the 
dual nouns imiMfa )I4M£ wrj w rf * -; in the 33d bte of 
ifae secood to h^>f> 4od in the 77th to inffp fuput 
vtrmnlk. The'charaitetsHI, 11, (5,5) «e alw^ 
-folknrad fay A plural. 

* Mr. LeHtngbdeTeB that the tradition of yittuTiuB 
i« a ftUe, and that the Caiyiitids were only LacedenM- 
inan n^;ins, who celela«ted 'fit dry^ in Lacooia, the 
'festival of Uiaoa. . The HfaititeB -cf Lacedemoniin viigdu 
ttmy Teiy poniUy have twen empk>y*d Us ooUnnns^ .i» 
the WDoe manner ta the stabiei of die Vii^gim of AtticA 
have been tn the t£m[de of Pfindroaoa. In troth,. lio 
-anoieRt Caryatid, with yAoA I ^a «<iq\miiited, represoits 
■m captive. But as the figuics of Penian prifeooera snp- 
ported at t^Mrta the roof of a. portico (ace Fausantas, 
b. S. cktlt Vitruviu^b. 1. ch. 1.), it iaiiot wboUy 
iflBprobaUe, thatfigmetof captive TonMb may have been 
enjoyed in a nnnku- mamia', in aome of the Gredan 
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part falling on the back is wide enough to 
form several picturesque folds. The ar- 
rangement of the hair i$ very artificial : 
the greater part is thrown behind the neck, 
smooth, and merely forming a knot at the 
end : the rest is divided into several braids, 
and fells before the shoulders. 

The figure and the proportions of these 
statues are fer from being delicate ; nor is 
this a feult. Their broad and square 
shoulders render them more fit for the 
destination which the artist had allotted to 
them. Their dress is rich ; the style of^ 
the execution is grand : but although it is 
very appropriate to the purposes of orna- 
mental sculpture, it cannot be compared, 
in point of refinement, with that of the 
draped statues which embelUshed the 
tympans of the great temple. That which 
we are examining is in tolerably fine pre- 
servation : it only wants the fore arms. 
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BAS RELIEFS BELONGIITG TO THE PRIZE 
OF THE TEMPLE OP AGLAUROS. 

On the steps which led to the AcropoHs 
there stood, very near the Propylaea, a 
small temple of the Ionic order, of which 
the frize was ornamented with has reliefs. 
Spon and Wheler, who had seen it, had 
mistaken it for the temple of Victory with- 
out wings, described by Fausanias. Dr. 
Chandler and J. Stuart had observed the 
mistake, and the latter has advanced some 
conjectures, which render it very probable 
that this temple was that of Aglauros ;* 
but at the time of their travels it had been 
destroyed : there only remained some of 
the bas rehefs of the frize, attached to the 
wall of the inclosure. The work of Stuart 

. * Chandler^ TrsTels, ch. 9 ; Stuarfs Athens, v<d. 2. 
ch. 6. p. 39, 40. A passage of Herodotus, b. 8. ch. 53, 
in which the historian has mentioned this temple, m^ 
be adduced in suf^Kirt of the conjectures of Stuart. 
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gives lis some very imperfect drawings of 
these bas reliefs.* 

Four of these marbles are found in the 
collection of Lord Elgin. All of them 
represent battles between Grecian and 
barbarian heroes. The former are covered 
with helmets, and armed with large circu- 
lar shields, and have no other draperies 
tiian floating robes or chlamydes. They are 
alt on foot ; while several of their enemies 
are fighting on horseback. The costume of 
these figures is more remarkable : it is that 
which the Grecian artists appropriated to 
the nations whom they called barbarous, 
and which differed but little from the 
actual dress of the Persians. Their tunics 
have narrow sleeves descending to the 
wrist : their legs and thighs are covered 
with very tight pantaloons, and their heads 
with tiaras, of the same form with those 
which the antiquaries distinguish by the 
appellation of Phrygian caps. Their 

* Stuart, pi I J, 13. 
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3hielda are small, and excavated in the form 
of a crescent (peltae lunatat) ; and what 
is more remarkable, notwithstanding this 
uniformity of costume, it appeavs very 
distinctly, that on three of these has reliefe 
these figures represent men, and on the 
fourth women. 

When we recoUdct that the paintings of 
the Poecile, executed by Micon, repre- 
sented both the victory of the Athenians 
over the Amazons, and the -defeat of the 
Persians ; the former put to flight at a 
place in Attica afterwards known by the 
name of Amazoneion i^ the latter sobdued 
in the -plain of Marathon ; and that these 
subjects were abo united in the bas reUeft 
placed by Attalus, king of Pergamus, on 
the outer walls of the Acropolis tf it most 
appear vecy probable that they have bisen 
here united in a similar manner, in the 

* See Meurnus, I'hgteuSyth.HO, in the lOth-voliime 
of GroDOTius's TbesBuruB, 
■f- Fausanias, b. 1, di, 25- 
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sculptures <Mf the fnze of the t^nple of 
Aglauros. 

This deified heroine had sacrificed h^ 
life for the preservation of her country: 
and it was in her temple that the young 
AdteniauB swore to d^end their native land, 
and to die in its service.* It was ther^or« 
highly appropriate to represent, in the 
decorations of this temple, celebrated 
examples of the valour and devotion c^ 
the citizens of Athens, who - had ■ twice 
r^jelled the. invasions of foreign armies 
from the territory of Attica. I conceive 
that the subject of these four has reliefe 
may even serve to prove more and more 
certainly, that the monument to which 
they belonged was the temple of Aglauros. 
The composition of these works is of 
the highest beauty. The artist who 
executed them probably transferred into 
his compositions some of the groups 

* UI[nAn and DemoBth. fals. l^at. p. S9I ; Otrtf- 
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invented by Micon : and this conjecture 
is the more probable, as Uie execution of 
these bas reliefe, without being negligent, 
still falls short of the beauty of the 
invention. 

Although the injuries of time have, to a 
certain degree, impaired these works, 
their appearance is still agreeable and 
interesting ; and if the deficiencies of the 
reliefs were supplied by restorations ably 
executed in stucco, I am persuaded that 
the whole of these compositions, which 
are admirably varied in the actions 
and in the subordinate arrangements of 
figures and groups, both of men and of 
horses, would produce a grand and sub- 
lime effect. 

BAS RELIEF OP THE THEATRE OF 
BACCHUS. 

It is in the ruins of the theatre of 
Bacchus, built under the rock of the 
Acropolis, towards the south west, that the 
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bas relief which we are .examining was 
long ago discovered.* 

It represents Bacchus and some other 
demigods of his convivial followers : and 
it was to this divinity that the theatre* and 
the spectacles exhibited in it, were princi- 
pally consecrated, as well as a very ancient 
temple wliich stood near this building.-f- 

If we consider the period at which the 
theatre of Athens was completed, under 
the administration of Lycurgus, the son of 
Lycophron, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great ;% and if, at the same time, we 
examine the style of the bas relief, it will 
appear evident that this bas relief is of 
much greater antiquity than the building 
of the theatre. 

The species of sculpture is that which 
the Greeks distinguished by the appella- 

* Stuart's Athois, vol. Z. p. 45. See the vignette of 
ch. S. 

■}■ Pausanias, h: L. ch. 20. 

X Plutarch*B lAves ^the Ten Orators i Lycurgus, at 
tbe end. Pausanias, b. !• di. 29. 
K 
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tion of the sculpture of Aegina, or of the 
old Attic school, which differed but little 
&om that which the moderns describe by 
the name of Etruscan.* 

The subject of the bas relief, of which 
Stuart has published an engraving, is 
Bacchus, for whom the goddess of drunk- 
enness (Mi^ij), Methe, is pouring out wine. 
She has taken the wine from a great bowl, 
which is seen standing on the ground 
behind her ; two bearded Sileni or Pauni, 
at tiie opposite extremities of the marble, 
in corresponding actions, seem to be 
beginning a dance, holding thyrsi in their 
hands. This symmetrical arrangement, is 
very proper for a work of sculpture, which. 
was to be employed as an architectural 
decoration. 

The costume of Bacchus is very remark- 
able. The god does not appear in the 
young and girlish character which the 
poets attribute to him.-f He has a long 
*Strabo,b.l7.p.806. f Ovid'8Metain(>iph.b.4. v.l9. 
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beard ; but his bead dress resembles that of 
a woman ; and his drapery, which consists 
of a long tunic covered by a peplum, 
might also represent that of a woman. 
He is stretching out his right hand, in 
which he holds a vessel with handles, 
towards the figure near him, who is filling 
it with the liquor contained in a similar 
vessel : each of them has a thyrsus in the 
left hand : and the dress of the Bacchante, 
whom I suppose to be Methe or Drunk- 
emiess, is a simple tunic without sleeves, 
covered with the small peplum, of which 
the extremitiea {jnt^vyia) are angular and 



The most ancient monuments of Grecian 
art, such as the chest of Cypselus, and the 
wooden statue erected to the god of wine 
in his temple at Aegina, had represented 
him in the same costume, that is to say, 
in a long tunic, and with a beard.* It 
is also the same costume, and a head dress 

* Pauviunat, b. 2. cb. 30 ; b. 5. ch. 19. 
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of the same kind, that we find iu the 
ancient figure of Bacchus, which I have 
published in the Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tine, and on which we read the word 
CAPAANAIIAAAOC (Sardanapallos) ; an in- 
scription which is indeed ancient, but 
several centuries later than the artist who 
executed the statue, and indicates only 
the character of effeminacy, of which 
the bearded Bacchus was become the 
allegory.* I have here ^ven the name of 
Methe, or Drunkenness, to the Bacchante 
who pours out his wine, because a per- 
sonification of Drunkenness had been 
painted by Pausias,. and represented in a 
statue by Praxiteles ; and in a temple of 
Silenus, in Elis, the same personage was 
pouring out wine for the foster-fether of 
Bacchus.f 

* Museo PioClementino, vol. 2. pi. 41 ; and roL f. 
p. 99. See aleo my explanation of the same statue in 
the 4Ath number of the Musde Franfais. 

f Pliny, b. 34. §19. n. 10; Fauianias, b. ll.ch- 27; 
and b. G. ch. 24. 
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The characters of a very ancient style 
of art, which I have just remarked in this 
statue, induce me to conjecture that it 
once belonged to the identical temple of 
Bacchus, near which the theatre was 
built ; and this discovery seems to me to 
confirm the opinion of Stuart, who has 
recognised the remains of this theatre in 
the magnificent ruins extending to the 
south west of the Propylaea.* 

The less ancient and covered theatre, 
which Herodes Atticus had dedicated to 
the memory of his wife Regilla,-f- must 
have been that of which the vestiges are 
scarcely perceptible, to the south of the 
same rock. 

It has been erroneously supposed that 
the remEuns of arches, which Stuart has 
represented in his Ruins of Athens, af- 
forded a certain argument that the edifice, 

• AtheBi, vol 2. ch. S. 

■f Pausaiuas, b' 7- cb- 20 ; Fhilostratus, Lives of the 
S<^lnsta, b. 2. Herodes, § 5. 
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to which they bdonged, was of the a^ of 
Herodes and of the Antonioes. 

Arches were not unknown in theGrecian 
architecture of the time of Alexander the 
Great, though very little use was made of 
them in the building of, temples. The 
Greeks only employed them in edifices of 
a certain kind, to which this form seemed 
indispensable. Such were the aqueducts, 
of which the arches (if/oX/^ec) near to Argos 
were cut by Cleomenes :* such was the 
theatre of Mitylene, the exterior arcades 
of which were probably imitated at Rome 
in the theatre of Pompey, which served in 
its turn as a model for that of Marcellus.-f- 
It is not, therefore, impossible that arches 
ma_y have been employed, about the time 
of Alexander the Great, in the construc- 
tion of a theatre ; the first perhaps that 
was built of soHd materials at Athens, 
for the purpose of entertaining the Greeks 

• Plularch, Cleotnenes, § Hi. 

t Plutarch, Toinpey, § 42 ; Dio, b. 43, § 4». 
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with the masterpieces of Sophocles and 
Euripides, and with the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes and Menander. 

The action of the atmosphere has com- 
mitted its ravages on this marble in a 
uniform manner ; a thin surface has been 
carried away from the whole bas relief, 
which appears to have been peeled, but 
without any mutilation. This general 
corrosion bas rendered several of its details 
indistinct; and these the draughtsman 
employed by Stuart has too often sup- 
plied, .without sufficient feeling of the true 
spirit of the antique. It is to a mistake 
of this kind that we are indebted for the 
kind of caps, which have been substituted 
for the hair of Bacchus, and for that of his 
companion. 

COLOSSAL STATUE TAKEN FROM THE 
CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF THRASTLLUS. 

The Choragic monument of Thrasyllus 
was constructed in the year 320 B. C, to 
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the south of the Acropolis, and at the 
entrance of a grotto which has been con- 
verted into a church.* 

The inscription, which is read on the 
architrave of the edifice, informs us that 
its date was in the Archonship of Neaech- 
mus, and that Thrasjllus of Deceleia 
caused the monument to be raised, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the 
victory obtained by the Hippothoontic 
tribe, in the contention of the Dionysiac 
chorusses of men, while he was Choregus.-f- 
Haifa century afterwards, Thrasyllus, his 
son, or his grandson, being Agonotheta, or 
president of the games, commemorated on 
the same monument the events of two 
other dhoragic victories : the one obtained 



* The Greeks distinguish it by the name of Pana^pa 
Spliotissa, or Our Lady of the Grotto. 

-f- We find in Stuart^s Athens, vol. 2. ch. 4, the designs 
of the monument, and the copy of the inscription. In 
the last line I believe that KAPXIAAMOS is not a 
nngle word, and that we must read K'APXIAAMOS for 
KAI APXIiAMOS. 
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by the young boys of the Hippothoontic 
tribe, the other by the men of the Pan- 
dionic* 

A colossal sitting figure was placed on 
the summit of this edifice : it is now part 
of the Collection of Lord Elgin ; in the 
time of Stuart it was still in its original 
situation, where, although without a head, 
and with the arms much mutilatedj-t* it 
attracted the attention of travellers, and 
gave rise to different opinions respecting 
the personage which it represented. J. 
Stuart has pubUshed a drawing of it, in 
which the head has been suppUed fVom 
imagination. 

Dr. Chandler, believing that the grotto, 
over which the monument of Thrasyllus 

* These inacriptioiis are found io Stuart, p. 30, 31. 

f The holes made in the marble shor that these parts 
had been added at the dme of the execution of the 
statue, as has been done in other oolosaal figures vith 
drapery, such as the Juno of the Museo Fio-Clementino 
at Boom, and (he Minerva of the Royal Museum at 
Paris. 
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has been raised, was the same in which 
Pausanias had seen the tragical end of the 
children of Niobe carved on a tripod of 
bronze, has supposed that the statue which 
we are examining, and which crowned the 
summit of the front, represented this 
unhappy heroine.* So slight a conjecture 
could not be very generally approved, 
especially as it is not at the top of the 
theatre mentioned by Pausanias that the 
grotto in question is situated.-f- 

Others, with more probabihty, had 
thought that this figure represented the 
tribe of Hippothoon, or the township of 
Deceleia personified.^ 

Others again were of opinion that the 
figure might possibly represent Diana. 
The skin of a lion, which makes a part of 
its dress, would agree sufficiently well with 

■ Chandler's Travels, ch. 12. p. 64. 

-f- Dr. Chandler, however, entertained on thii point 
an ofnnion different from that of Stuart, vbich I have 
adopted. 

I Stuart, p. 34. 
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the goddess of Jmnting : and this divioity, 
who participated at Athens in the worship 
rendered to her brother, is easily recog- 
nised, in the choral processions, on several 
Grecian has reliefe.* 

But all these conjectures appeared to 
be without foundation when the statue 
was removed to London. The artists 
and connoisseurs of that metropolis sooa 
perceived, by the form of the chest, and 
the outlines of the body, diat the statue, 
altbough in the dress of a woman, repre- 
sented a personage of the other sex. And 
it will not be difficult to determine who 
this personage was. 

The god of joy, the son of Semele, 
whom, from his earliest iofoncy. Mercury 
clothed as a girl.f frequently appears in 

* M(»)umen> du Mufc^N^etm, vol. 4. pi. 7, 8, 9. 
See also the 48th aumber of the Mug& FrancaiB. 

t Apdlodonis, b. 3. ch. 4. § 3. We have a very fine 
description of this <]i^;ui8enient in the 1 4th book dF ihe 
Dionyaacs of Nonnus, v. 199 . . . 
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this dress on the monuments of art. The 
has rehef, which we have just seen, affords 
us an example of it : and we find several 
others in the collections of antiques which 
I have quoted below.* 

The Hon's skin (Morr^) agrees as well 
with Bacchus as that of the roebuck and 
the panther (cejSpjf, iro^JaXif) ; they were all 
comprehended under the common name 
of Nebrides.-\- The Dionysiac mysteries 
having been confounded with with those 
of Cybele and of Atthis, they borrowed 
thence the lions and the drums.j: But 
what is most remarkable in the statue, 
and gives it a still more decided character, 
is the broad belt which confines the tonic, 
and binds down the lion's skin. This 
peculiarity was noticed in the Athenian 
poems attributed to Orpheus, as charac- 

* Gallma Giustiniani, toL 2. pi. 122 ; MuscoCi^to- 
lino, Tcd. 4. p). 63 ; Museo Fio^Clementino, vol. 7- pL ?• 
f Servius ad Vii^. Aen. b. 1. v. 32?. 
X Museo I^o-ClementiQo, vol. 4. pi. 30. 
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teristic of Bacchus, when he was consi- 
dered as the god of the seasons : 

Etra ^vvtpSi n^pnf j(fWou* ^mmipti ^»>jMiai. 

And bind the ielt of gold aroand the spotted aicin.* 

We know that the most celebrated 
prizes for choral performances took place 
in the Dionysiaca, or the feasts of 
Bacchus ;-f- and it is for this reason that 
the image and the &bulous adventures of 
this god ornament the choragic monument 
of Lysicrates, J 

The monument of Thrasyllus, erected on 
a similar occasion, carried on its highest 
point a colossal statue of this divinity. 
The artist, who executed it, appears to 
have been worthy, from the style of his 
performance, to be the contemporary of 
a Praxiteles and a Lysippus. Every 

* See the fragment of Orpheus, n. 7- 7> 17- Ei. 
Geagner ; tt u taken frran MacroUua, Saiam. b. 1. 
ch. 18. 

f Lyauu, p. 689. Ed. Retake; Ulpan in Demosth. 
Or. contr. Leptin. p. 128. 

{ Stiuut*B Athens, vd. 1. Ch. 4. 
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traveller has admired the sculpture of this 
noble fragment :* the style of the statuary 
is indeed magnificent and grand : but his 
work does not appear to equal advantage, 
now that it is placed by~the side of the 
masterpieces of Phidias. 

Stuart has conjectured that the statue 
of Bacchus supported on its knees the 
tripodvw4uob-was the priz^of, tk/^ yic^tfyyi- 
As there is no vestige of its .insertioD into 
the marble, to confirm this opinion, I am 
rather disposed to believe that the conse- 
crated tripod was placed within the grotto, 
which from this time was converted into a 
little temple. 

• Stuart's Athens, toI. 2. p. 29. 
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METHODICAL CATALOGUE 

or THK 

GHEEK INSCRIPTIONS 

OF THK 

COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF ELGIN. 



No. 1. An Epitapb on two brothers, 
Diotrephes and Demophon, soldiers of 
Parium, followed by this Epigram : 

'Ayri); r' iviaSt ol dvyarnf, %m aSi^f)af t^ourii' 
Mai^Mv AijfM^oow Ti]t> /ura voir* figmts. 

To Pericles a wretched mo^ter'a care. 

And to Diiirepftesy erects this tomb ; 
Here too her daughter and her broker share, 

Agnes OTid Demophon, the common doom. 

I have corrected some faults of orlhogra- 
phy which are found in the oiig^al. The 
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epitaph in verse adds " three" other names 
to the two which are mentioned in the 
inscription in prose. 

No. 2. . Sepulchral column of Thalia, 
daughter of Callislratus. 

No. 3. Sepulchral column of Theodotus 
of Antioch. 

No. 4. Sepulchral column of Socrates 
of Ancyra. 

No. 5. Sepulchral column of Meneslra- 
tus of Corinth. 

No. 6. Votive inscription of some ma- 
riners. 

No. 7. Sepulchral column of an Athe- 
nian, whose name is mutilated, but who, 
from the letters remaining, may be sup- 
posed to have been of the township of 
Crioa. 

No. 8. Fragment of an inscription. We 
read among the mutilated words : 

M05 

J402 

No. 9. Decree of the people of Athens 
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in favour of Osacharas, a Macedonian, 
passed in the Archonship of Nicodorus, in 
the year 314 B. C. 

Dr. ChandJer, who has pubhshed this 
inscription, P. II. No. XI, thinks that 
Agathon, the fether of Osacharas, who is 
mentioned in it, was the brother of Cas- - 
Sander. 

The abbreviation om, which occurs in 
this inscription, is intended for OIHSEN, 
ofthe township of Oi'a: Oea. 

No. 10. Votive inscription of Antisthe- 
nes, priest of Pandion, of the Pandionic 
tribe. This marble has been published by 
Dr. Chandler, P. II. No. VIII. 

No. 11. Votive inscription of Polyllus, 
son of Polyllides the Paeanian. It was 
placed under a bust of Polyllus, who, in 
the two last hnes, which are in verse, is 
called Polystratus. The name of Polyllus, 
therefore, was only a diminulm, imaifiir- 
THter, of the name Polystratus. 
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These are the. two verses, vhich I hare 
completed in the latter part : 

TJat voHve Hone PoiyHratus potirtrmft ; 
7%u ghaB Minerva guard to dittant doj/a. 

No. 12. Sepulchral column of Anaxi- 
crates, the Athenian. 

No. 13. Votive inscription of a woman 
devoted to the worship of a goddess. The 
name of the woman and that of the god- 
dess are wanting, together with the first 
lines of the inscription, the remainder 
of which contains details implying great 
erudition in the writer. Dr. Chandler has 
pubtished this marble, P. II. No. XXIX. 
His copy requires in several places cor- 
rection from the original. 

The first lines which remain must be 
read thus : 
xfovta iMU TO MTufutt (AITAM . . in the 

marble) 
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mu Ten xryxXiSaft (KINEAIAAS in the 

marble) 
in line 9 we must read thus : rvoXt^ovTOi : 

hne 13, ^cacoptvmTOS. 

No. 14. Agonistic inscription, presenting 
us with the names of the seventeen con- 
querors in the races of the stadium and 
the double stadium, in tlie long races, in 
wrestling, boxing, the pancratium^ and the 
pentathlum. 

Mr. Fauvel had favoured me, several 
years since, with a copy of tlus inscription, 
assuring me that he had found it at the 
village of Parapongia, situated half way 
between Plataea and Thespiae in Boeotia. 
Mr. Fauvel believes that this village was 
the Leuctra of the ancients. 

No. 15. Fragment of a sepulchral 
inscription in verse. The first words are : 

A dmighter't^fiUe lammt not. . . 

The name of the woman is wanting. 
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No. 16. Choragic moaument in the 
Doric dialect : 



'AletuMW s|>;(«rTi*f, ■«%«*»; KAuwm, 

" Aleuas the sod of Nicon, and Cephi- 
sodonis the son of Aglaophaedas, chore^ 
for the chonisses of men, have dedicated 
(this offering) to Bacchus, in the archon- 
ship of Atbeaias : CUnias being the flute 
player, and Crato the singer." 

No. 17. Epitaph in verse, separated iDto 
two parts, one marked with this number, 
the other No. 34. It has been pubhshed 
by Spon, Miscellanea, Sect. 10 ; by 
Fabretti, /n^cnprioncs, p. 922; byBrunck, 
AnalectOy Adesp. No. 721 ; and by Chan- 
dler, P. II. No. LXI. None of them have 
represented it exactly. The following is 
a correct copv ; 
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'H mi KuStocpe-a {«»*«( tn xfcens Htifois* 
Km x»giTopy,*p«goiS ijifuta; A«fiwo;twi], 

Km yAwupw (m^Mwaf ima Xtifwwirmf Wa, 
XwAwi} mjfu^if, ikifcnrngm Si' i&wwf 

H* Tfxw EvrupfiEj) Sdwa^ EiJuwa yagfia,!! 

Adorned cfUte witftJUmwg locks of gold ; 

A radiant eye, that bearni^ m&i beaviy't light. 
Couched grac^/vJ^ wiiMin the ^eSStJbld ; 

A giowtng cheek, a neck^tnot^ white; 
A kvefy mouth, that poured a voice refined. 

Through vermeit Spa, and teeth of ivorjf bright; 
With eat^ perfection in h^Jbrm combined; 

Lamented Tryphera in endiett n^it 
Here ele^ ; CiUctaU daughter, once the pride 
f^brave Eu^fchidee her sire ; her fi/% 

* EeiPAIS, on the marble. 

t AlPIOESZAN. 

+ XIAESI. 

g The 7 last letters are wanting. 

II The 2 last letters are wanting. 
^ llie 5 last letters are wanting. 
** The ] last letters are wanting. 
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Five lustra on^ saw ; the viriuoui -mfy 
OfHermero* ; he, ofEritme bom. 
And Arutcmachui, in grief Jbrhrtiy 
Hat raited i/nt marbte to hit virgin bride. 

The poet has taken great hberties in 
this epigram. 

In the first line Koitourx is of three sylla- 
bles : it is necessary to contract iwu into 
one by a synaloepha. 

The second is a pentameter. 

In the 7th, KfXiKia has the two first syl- 
lables long. 

The first fix>t of the 9th is a ditrochee. 
Bmnck has changed tlie name of Herme- 
ros, and has made a heptameter of the 
verse. 

Lastly, the last line is a pentameter. 

No. 18. A votive monument dedicated 
to Mercury and to Hercules. The bas 
relief which represented the two divinities 
is almost entirely destroyed : the two 
verses engraved below it are mutilated, as 
follows : 
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- - tLtret TV »ooK 'Ofti^t ^f ' - - 

- • Kmibi; 'E^ifi A|xt xtu'Hf ... 

Proud ^Mia victoiy Horarius gave 
7b Hermes and to Hfrculea - - - 

Horarius is a proper name. 

No. 19. Sepulchral column of Hieroclea, 
the daughter of Lucius ; the has relief has 
been removed. 

No. 20. Sepulchral column of Callis, 
the daughter of Strato. 

No. 21. Sepulchral column of Caliima- 
chus of Aexone. 

No. 22. Fragment of a decree of a city, 
of which the name is not found in the 
remaining part of the inscription. It is 
however probable that this monument 
belonged to the Athenians : it is remark- 
able for the ancient characters which it 
presents, and it appears to relate to a 
treaty with some other nations. 

No. 23. A large tablet of marble,, con- 
taining the catalogue of the Athenian 
warriors who lost their lives in the year 
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424 B. C. under the walls of Delium in 
Boeotia, and elsewhere, during the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. This 
palaeographical monument constitutes a 
continuation of the celebrated inscriplioDs 
of Nointel, published several times, and 
particularly by Maffd, MuseumVeroneme, 
p. ccccvi. 

I propose to give a separate memoir on 
this inscription, in which I shall establish 
the accuracy of the date which I have 
mentioned. 

No. 24. Sepulchral epigram of a young 
man named Plutarch, who died in Italy. 
It is here copied : 

TlXurrafxtv Tci§ <n|^ T«off(m{, if vo\Ufi.ej(jl«a 
KuJMf IjMigtw ^\utw AAmt^y. 

Thit ttone records the modest PUOarcKa name. 
Who inJueonia to^fU hboriovs Jhme ; 
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Farji^om his country Aere Ma race waa run, 
Thoti^ qfJbndpaitnU horn ffte onbf ton. 
But death, remorteieM, in hiajhtal how. 
Blotted hit ardent hopet oftKoWv and power. 

No. 25. Fragment of a decree in fevour 
of an indiridual and his family. 

No. 26. Fragment of a decree of the 
people of Tenos, in favour of an indivi- 
dual. 

No. 37- Fragment of the stele or column 
of Euphrosynus. 

No. 28. Fragment of the stele or sepul- 
chral stone of Musonia. 

No. 29- Fragment of an epitaph in verse 
of a woman named Briseis. 

No. 30. Fragment of an inscription 
which seems to contain an address to the 
Emperor Adrian. 

No. 31. Fragment of a decree of the 
people of Athens, passed under the pryta- 
nia, or presidency, of the Pandionic tribe. 

No. 33. A very valuable inscription 
engraved on the two surfeces of a thick 
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tablet of marble, bn^en into two pieces 
which correspond to each other. 

We read in it on one side the decree of 
the general council of the Boeotians, 
{KOtNON BOiOTON) ordaining the Section of 
three extraordinary magistrates, who, in 
concert with the ordinary magistrates of 
the Boeotians, were to take charge of the 
recasting several articles of gold and silver, 
belonging to the temple of Amphiaraiis, 
and injured by the effects of time, as well 
as of that of several pieces of money 
which had been consecrated in the same 
temple, making out of the whole a new 
service of plate, and repairing such of the 
ancient plate as required it. The manner 
of proceeding legally in the execution 
of the decree is appointed, and it is 
enjoined that all the articles, of which the 
recasting is ordained, shall be weighed, 
described, and registered on a table of 
marble, with the names and the countries 
of the donors. In feet, ihe back of the same 
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tablet presents us with the catalogue of the 
pkte thus recast, and with all the det^ls 
described by the decree of the Boeotians. 

It is several years since Mr. Fauvel, 
vice-consul of France at Athens* had 
copied this inscription in the village of 
Caluno, which is three leagues from 
Oropus, and at the same distance from 
Marathon. I am in possession of this 
copy, which had been taken when the 
marble was less injured than at present 
hence, though not very accurate, it has 
enabled me to supply some important 
words which are deficient in my own 
copy. I propose to pul^sh a separate 
memoir on this inscription, which belongs 
to the age of the successors of Alexander, 
and which cannot be later than the year 
171 B. C, the period at which the general 
council of the Boeotians was dissolved by 
the Romans. See Livy, b. 42. ch. 44. 

No. 33. Inscription of the Gymnasiarch 
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No. 34. The marble thus numbered 
makes a part of the inscription mentioned 
in No. 17. 

No. 35. A valuable fragment of an 
Athenian inscriptioo, containing an ac- 
count of the expenses defrayed by the 
treasurers of the goddess, according to the 
decrees of the people, during a year which 
is not indicated by the name of the Archon, 
this name having been eflaced by the 
mutilation of the marble : but the year 
was probably the 8th of the Peloponnesian 
war (424 B.C.). Dr. Chandler has pub- 
lished this inscription (P. II. No. II.) ; but 
he understood very little of it The marble 
o%rs us some very important variations. 
This monument is precisely in the same 
predicament with that which the Abb^ 
Barthelemy has pubUshed in a separate 
dissertation, and to which he has given 
the name of the M^arble of Choiseul. I 
propose to maJie some remarks on this 
fragment, in which I shall also explain 
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some expressions of the Marble of 
Choiseul. 

The characters employed in tius inscrip- 
tion are the ancient characters in use at 
Athens before the archonship of EucHd, 
and similar to those of the inscriptions 
marked No. 22 and 23. 

No. 36. A large inedited fragment of 
the inventory of articles of gold and silver, 
which were found in the treasure of the 
goddess, and which the quaestors of the 
property of the temple, TAMIAI TfiN 
lEPAN XPHMATON .acknowledge that they 
have received from their predecessors. The 
articles are enumerated, and most of them 
weighed ; but some of diem have been 
set down aSTAOMOI, without their weights. 

This inscription is written in the ancient 
characters, like the preceding, and covers 
both sides of the marble. On one side 
there remain forty lines, and more than 
fifty on the other. 
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The first line on one side exhibits the 
following expression : 

'Ex Hxia&^ltutm i; Ihaatiplaut, 
From Panaihenaea to PanaHhenaea, 

which marks the time of the year at 
which this solemn delivery of the property 
took place. 

^o. 37. Another inedited fragment of 
the same kind, wiitten in the ancient 
character, on the two surfaces of the same 
tablet of marble. Each of the sides pre- 
sents us with more than forty lines of 
engraving. The expression ^^otrw tw xo7w, 
gave the account^ forms the first line of one 
of the surfaces ; and the other begins with 
the characters HHHHAA (ccccxx). 

No. 38. Another inedited firagment of 
the same kind, written, hke the preceding, 
in the ancient character. 

No. 39. A very valuable fragment, in 
the ancient character. It relates to a 
treaty which was made between the Athe- 
nians and the inhabitants of Rhegium, a 
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town of the Bruttai, in Ae arcfaon^p of 
Apseudes, which answers to the year 433 
B. C. ThucydJdes (b. 3. § 86.) informs 
us, t^at in consequence of this treaty, the 
Athenians sent, some years afterwards, a 
fleet to Rhegium, under Uie pretext of de- 
fending the place against ihe attempts 
of the Syracusans : so that this marble 
explains and confirms the narrative of the 
historian. 

No. 40. Fragment of a column, on 
which we read an inscription, partly in 
Terse and partly in prose. It results from 
the portion which remains, that the column 
supported the statue of an Athenian named 
Piso, who was of the equestrian order, and 
had been eponymous or. titular arcbon at 
Athens, giving his name to the year. The 
httle statue was consecrated to Aesculapius, 
and Piso was represented with a torch in 
his hand, as we see in some other votive 
Bgures. This monument is of the age of 
the Roman emperors. 
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No. 41. A very ancient sepulchral in- 
scription, remarkable forsereral palaeogra- 
phic or singular forms. The word TIOS, 
son, is here twice written without the second 
vowel of the diphthong, ros, an orthogra- 
phy of which the examples are very rare. 

No. 42 and 43. A tablet of marble, 
with inscripUons on both sides. We find 
on it the inventory of the valuable articles 
which were kept in the Opisthodomos of 
the Parthenon of Alliens. The orthography 
of the inscription is posterior to the 
archonship of Euclid, that is to say, to 
the year 403 B. C, the period at which 
the modem orthography was adopted by 
the Athenians. In lact, the inscription 
itself mentions a gift of Lysander to 
MineiTa, without doubt on occasion of 
the taking of Athens, which this general 
entered in the year 404 B. C. This part 
of the inscription fixes with certainty the 
name of the father of Lysander, which 
was Aristocritus, as Pausanias calls him. 
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and not AristocUtus^as weread in Plutarch 
and elsewhere. 

Dr. Chandler first published these twq 
inscriptions (P. II. No. IV. 1, and IV, 2) ; 
but in copying them he has omitted some 
lines. Yet the marble, in the time of 
Chandler, was less injured and less muti- 
lated than it now is at the two sides, 
so that the Doctor's printed copy may 
serve in some parts to supply the deficien- 
cies of the test ; and on the other hand, 
the ori^nal marble corrects the printed 
copy in several passages. 

Notwithstanding the new orthography 
introduced in the archonship of Euclid, 
the single o is stiU employed here for the 
diphthong or. But it is not the same 
with E for the diphthong Ei, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary assertion of Chandler. 

No. 44. A singular inscription in the 
Boeotian Aeolic dialect. We observe in 
it forms, whether grammatical or palaeo* 
graphical, unknown to all those who have 
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guage, and on its palaeography ot ancieDt 
ordiography. We also find ia it 9ome 
uvkaown words, aod some aaues of 
moK^a and raagistrarcies which d« not 
occur ekewhere. 

The subject of the mscriptiMi, of which, 
as nany as 55 lines renialQ, is a treaty 
between the cities <rf Ouchonienos in. 
Boeotia, and Elatea in Phocis, relative to 
the payn^nts due from the Orchomemims 
ta the citizens of Elatea. These payiaentt 
originated in the peFmission granted to the 
Occhomenians, to feed their flocks ia die 
pastures of the Elateans. The inscnptioa, 
which has been eng^ved at OpchomcaoB^ 
confirms the payment of the suin» sti|Mria- 
ted, and the renewal of tibe treaty of paato- 
rage,EniN0MtA3, for the spaceof four yean. 

The inacriptioa must b^ong to a period 
very litde earlier than the jeaj 570 B. C. 
in which the Thebans subdued: tbt Otcko- 
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Metetms haa inserted in his Geogfitphy 
3 copj of this inscripbon, which i* Ailt of 
errors, and in vrhicb there are many oeaiis- 
»oas. Such as he has ghren it, it would 
for ever bare remained inexplicable^ wad 
nothing but the original marble could 
serve to determine the tme reading and to 
expladn the sense. (See MeYet^iGtographw, 
sect 18. ch. gt p. 343. £d. Ven. 1728. 
fol.) 

I am in possesrioM of an exact copy of 
the inscription in questioo, and I propose 
to add to il another copy, in ^iriiicfa the 
wOTds shall be sepanMed ftom each other, 
aceordng to my mode o£ reading and 
uadersCanding it : and lastly, I shall add 
to it a translation ioto common Gre^. 

The marble contains on the left side a 
fragment of another ioscriptioa ; but as it 
has been sawed, ra order to employ a piece 
of it for some other purpose, we only dis- 
cover in it the end of sonie words, all of 
which seem to have been proper names. 
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whether of the OrchMDouaiis who were 
the possessors of cattle, or of tfae Kateans 
who were the proprietors of pastures. 

No. 45. Fraguient of an iascTi[rtion 
engraved before the archonship of Euclid, 
as we may collect from the form of the 
characters, and containing an inventory of 
the riches and valuable articles which were 
found in the Opisthodomos of the Parthe- 
non. We have mentioned in this catalogue 
several other inscriptions of the same kind, 
and of the same orthography. J. Stuart 
has engraved this in the tail piece of the 
first chapter of the second volume of (he 
Antiquities of Athens. The marble con- 
tains a greater number of lines than 
Stuart's plate ; but on the other hand the 
marble is more worn tlian it was in the 
time of this traveller : an alteration which 
affords us a new proof of the destruction 
that tlireatened all these monuments, if 
they had been allowed to remain but a 
few years longer at Athens. 
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No. 46. Fragment of an inscription of 
the same kind, in characters ulterior to 
the archonship of Euclid. It is more 
injured than the preceding; there remain 
of it forty-five lines. 

No. 47- Fragment of a decree. The 
first words which remain are : 

TnEreTNoi EzrnzAN : 

Let them be retponiiUe. 

No. 48. Fragment of a psephisma or 
decree, of which the end only remains. It 
seems to belong to the city of Corinth ; 
for it ordains that the marble shall be 
placed in the temple of Neptune and 
Amphitrite. (See Pausanias, b. 2. ch. 1). 

No. 49. Fragment of a decree. We read 
in it, in the last line but one, the name of 
Hierapytna, a city of Crete. It ordains 
that tiie decree shall have the public seal 
attached to it. 

No. 50. A large fragment of an inven- 
tory of valuable articles, deposited in some 
temple. If this temple was, as there is 
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reasoa to auppos^, tbe Parthenon of 
Athens, ths ^ff&r&ace in tte sha|)e and 
Uie diioensions of the characters, which in 
tius marble are amatier, aad ra^^ remote 
from the antique forms than those of the 
other marbles of the same Itind, would 
prove that tbe inscription in question 
belongs to a period posterior to that of the 
monuments which we have .lately men- 
tioned. The characters, however, are 
correct, and neatly engraved ; and the in • 
scription contains some veiy interesting 
details of antiquity. 

No. 51. Fragment of a decree passed 
by a society consecrated to the honour of 
Bacchus and of the Emperor Antoain'Us 
Pius, and consisting of paeons of aU coun- 
tries. This society is also menlioaed in it, 
under the title of tbe Scenic or Per^olkic 
Societi/. This last epithet seems to indi- 
cate a travelling compmy, ready to remove 
from city to city. 

No. 52. Sepulchral stele ornamented 
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■on the smaniit with aflower. It is inscribed 
with the names of a husband and wife, 
HippocratCN and Baucra. 

No. 53- The Sigean inscription, the most 
celdt>rated palaeographical monument in 
existence. It is a quadrangular prism of 
marble, more than 8| English feet in 
height, and a foot and a half in breadth 
and thickness, lliis inscription is engraved 
bitstrophedon, that is to say, one line of it is 
read irom left to right,and the next fVom right 
to left, in the same way as a ploughman 
turns up his furrows. It is twice repeated 
on the same surface, at different heights. 
The lower inscription is the more ancient, 
since it has not two different characters for 
the E and the H, nor for the O and the XI ; 
w^ile -t^ese differences ape observed in the 
inscription engraved at the upper part of 
the prism. Besides, the first seems to have 
been written in the HfelJme of Phanodicns ; 
the second, that is to say, the upper one, 
after his death. I imagine that the Jatt» 
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was engraved on the upper part of the 
prism with the view of dimiDishing its 
height ; and the lower part was at the same 
time sunk into the ground, so that the 
inscription of Phanodicus was no longer 
visible ; which was the motive for re* 
peating it at Uie upper part of the pillar, 
with some slight variations, depending 
on the diiFerences of circumstances and 
dates. 

Chishull first published this inscription 
in his ArUiquitates Asiaticae : and Dr. 
Chandler has given it more correctly, at 
the beginning of his work entitled, In$crip~ 
tiones in Asia minori et Qraeda. 

No. 54. Sepulchral inscription, engraved 
on an entablature. The two first Unes are 
in prose, and are followed by an epitaph 
in sixteen elegiac verses. 

The deceased was Publius Aelius Phae- 
drus, son of Pistoteles of Sunium. His 
faxher was' distinguished by the office of 
ExhegeteSf ejytounder of the sacred lazps. 
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and by oUier honourable titles : the fattier 
of CecTopia, his mother, was Athenion of 
Phalereus, Perihegetes for life, probably 
leader of the sacred processions^ Here fol- 
lows the epigram : 

KoftWM* fut ifut vaoffMi irt>Mf w £im, foirup, 

'Ex h WKTftt yuoiun futyaBtvittt u Kix^wrirn 

OtiofiXWj'f v^tywni not ytru fteoTfiSMi. 

Ttpwm we($4mx^ ^ii>to; 'A3i|rafS«. 

Koi KoXAiuf fuXnw ia^pfico, ian fuAiOTtt 

EiS^fOffvntir ^MR-su )uii ;((^ yq^ax^to*. 
Mtrjov ^1 Ca^K ^ ibtOTw, «v*^(a ^wBfOf 

Koupi* V ^ TtjUfM)* yijo^i xsfuown row)(f, 

Boi^ iani Twnif, iofffufoi, ^yAaiq;. 
Cecnpia^t namt my virtuotu mother heart. 
Thai honoured name mtf naiUve muntry sha/ret ,■ 

* ** This a is laigtbeiied l^ caeaura, or we must read 

t The muUe has eEOMAOT. 
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TheofAiiiu, ofnofAcH emccitry. 

SUmJaiefivm these had erst, in beauty's mom, 

^nie lovdif matSen Jthenais torn. 

for me oB J0tens sheds the piiyiitg tew. 

So late to learning and to witdom dear : 

And Tceeps mf/ youth, and modesty, and grace. 

And mardy symmetry rfjxwm andjace. 

My wretchedjad^a grief no tears assuage. 

Lost his saiejoy, the contort rfhii age. 

Fhaedrus my name: my taentieth summer o'er, 

I Aoired LeucNts widow^ bed no more- 

My daughter daims my parents' tender cares. 

Poor remnant of the bliss that once was ihSrs. 

No. 55. Sepulchral column of Biottus 
of Diradium. 

No. 56. Supulchral column of Mjstaof 
Miletus, the wifeof BitttoH of Thria. The 
name of this Athenian township is en- 
graved in a doubtful manner. Instead of 
ePIA£IOT, the characters seem to make 
SHASIOT. 

No. 57- Sepulchral column of Thraso, 
son of Thrasyphon, of the township of 
Cicinna. This marble is jemarkat^e for 
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characters ea^nved on it. 

No. 58. Stele of Asclepiodoruft tbe 
OljntfaiaD, and of his aon. 

No. ^. Sepulchral column of Aristides, 
son of Lysiinachus tbe Estiaean. This 
moDuinent does uot bdoeg to tbe oele- 
braled Aristides, tbe son of Jjytimachus, 
surnamed tbe Just. ArUtides ^e Just 
was not of tbe township of £sliaea» 
but of that of Alopece. (Plutu-cb, Aristid. 
% I.) Besides^ tbe cfaaiacters are «f a lless 
ancient date. 

Hie name of tbe township iBstiaea is 
however remarkable, because it is of care 
occurrence. This monument detomiaes 
its ortbography. It has sometimes been 
called Istiaea. 

No. 60. lilleven votire inscriptions dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Hyptutot, or the -moet 
high, who bad a temple at Jltebes (f ansa* 
Bias, h. 9. ch. 8). These marbles are all 
of small dimensions^ and exhibit bas jelidb 
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of the different parts of the body, of which 
the cures had given occasion to the erection 
of these votive monuments. 

That, for instance, of Claudia Prepusa 
represents two arms : that of Euhodus, an 
eye ; another, in which the name of the 
person is almost entirely effaced, a hand : 
that of Paederos, a ear : that of Ptulema- 
tium, two eyes : those of Onesime, Isias, 
and Eutychis, a breast : that of Olympias, 
another part of the female person : that 
of Tertia, the lower part of the iace : and 
that of Syntrophus is without any bas 
relief; while a twelfth marble, on the con- 
trary, represents a foot, without any 
inscription. 

No. 61. A fragment of an inscription 
in the ancient characters, containing a 
treaty between the Athenians and some 
other nation. Dr. Chandler has published 
this inscription, P. II. No. XXVI. 

No. 62. Sepulchral column of Botrichus 
of Heraclea. 
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No. 63. Fragment of a public act of 
the Athenians, vbich seems to relate to 
some local circumstances in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, relating to the Testoration 
of the roads. This fragment, which con- 
sists of twenty-one lines, contains some 
peculiarities, very interesting to literature, 
and several new words. 

No. 64. A sepulchral epigram, in twelve 
elegiac verses. This marble, found in the 
exterior Ceramicus, had belonged to the 
tomb of the warriors who lost their lives in 
the attack on Potidaea, in the year 432 B. C. 

I read in last September, before the 
Class of History and Ancient Literature 
of the Institute of France, a memoir, in 
which I have endeavoured to restore the 
eight last verses of this epigram, a con- 
temporary monument which confirms the 
truth of the narrative of Thucydides.* 



Among the cinerary vases remarkable 

* Sn the end at tbi* rolume. 
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fyr their foitns, for ihc SGalptares with 
which ttiey are (mtara^yted^ aod fop their 
imcriptions ; and among the sepulcbTat 
slefce, embellished with inscriptions aa4 
bas reliefs, monuoients of which there are 
& gveat number in the coHectioa of Lord 
BJgiD, there are two which most act be 
wholly omitted in this Catalogue. 



On one of the stelae a joung man on 
horseback is represented, his groom fol- 
lowing him on foot. Above the figures 
we read the foRowing inscription, con- 
sisting of three verses, of which the second 
is a pentameter, the two others hexameters : 

"E* yoMf fiyammi y«ut waJtiv yrywa.' 
Klpj f 'AjMTsxAq; rtK^itvf, niij St Miwvwf. 

YouiKt aociaJjojfS were long m^ envied lot ; 

But, tpnmgjrom earth, I now to earth retire. 
My name, ArigtocUa, mgf native spot, 

Piraeus: Mmom wta w^ hmwurwi tire. 
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Dr. ChandleirkaftputiieliodUBiMcii^ 
tkMv P.II. 1x691 No.LXXVIU;aad the 
editor of the third volume of S^iart'n 
Antiquities of Athens has engraved the whole 
monument in a vignette, (p. 56); but the 
copy of the inscription is deficient in 
accuracy. 



The has relief of another stele, is more 
remarkable. It represents two women: 
The one who is the taller, in the costume 
of the goddess Isis, is clothed in a CoZonm, 
<a wide linen garment^ tied over the chest 
in a knot. She has u ttistrum in her right 
hand, and a little bucket (situlaj in her left. 
The other woman has a head dress in the 
fashion of the reign of the Antonines, 

The inscription, engraved above the 
second 6gure, gives her the name of 
Aphrodisias of Salamis, wife of Olympius. 
The other, which corresponds to the figure 
of Isis, is traced in characters which re- 
semble in their form those of the Egyptian 
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or Coptic alphabet ; and the words, which 
thej represent, seem to bdong to the same 
language. 
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MEMOIR 



GREEK EPIGRAM. 



1 HE paJaeographical monuments, vhich 
are connected with fects celebrated in the 
Grecian history, of which the remembrance 
has been transmitted to us by the great 
historians of that nation, are extremely 
rare, and merit all the attention of philo- 
logists, of critics, and of antiquaries. 

Among the sculptured and engraved 
marbles which the Earl of Elgin has saved 
from impending destruction, and which 
he has removed to England, we observe 
some Greek inscriptions of high antiquity. 
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Several of them belong to the same age, 
vhich witnessed the m^c power of the 
chisel of Phidias, in the production of so 
many sublime pieces of sculpture which 
we admire in this inestimable Collection. 

Among these inscriptions, I shall now 
select one for examination before the Class 
of the Institute. It is a poetical epitaph 
on the Athenians who lost their lives in the 
battle fought under the walls of FoUdaea, 
in the year 432 B. C* 

This action, of which the time is fixed 
with the greatest precision by Tbucydides 
himself, as having been the 5th month of 
the magistracy of ihe eponymous Archon 
of Athens, Pythodorus, is found minutely 
described in the first book of this historian, 
§§ 63 and 63. Aristeus, the son of Adi- 
mantus, a distinguished citizen of Corinth, 
bad brought a considerable force from the 
Peloponnesus, in order to defend this 
Corinthian colony of Pallene against the 

* Conim FatH AUki, vol. 1. p. 95. Td.S. p. 227* • ■ 
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Athenians, who, commanded by CaJlias, 
the son of Calliades, endeavoured to force 
it to detach itself from the interests of the 
mother country. Aristeus proposed to 
place between two fires, according to the 
modem expression, the Athenian army, 
which was encamped between Fotidaea 
and Olynthus. When. this army advanced 
towards the city, and Aiisteus marched to 
meet it, the Macedonians in alhance with 
t^ Coriiithiaas were to make a sortie from 
Olynthus, and attack Uie Athenians ia the 
rear. Callias, who had foreseen this stra- 
tagem, took his pleasures to frustrate it^ 
etifect : he left behind him some Macedo- 
t^^ troops who took » di&rent part in 
the war, in order tp oppose sijch of th^r 
qquntrymen ^ might mafch from Olyn- 
thus ; he attacjced the Fotidaeans and the 
Corinthians, defeated them, notwithstand- 
ing the valour and the first success of 
Aristeus, and forced them to retire witli 
loss, and to shut themselves up mthin the 
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walls of their city, which, after a siege of 
about two years, was obliged to surren- 
der.* Callias, though victorious, lost his 
life on the field of battle, and a hundred 
and fifty Athenians perished with him. 

This affair was considered as the first 
trial of strength between the different parts 
of Greece, after their separation from each 
other ; and although the armies concerned 
in it were not numerous, it acquired great 
celebrity. Diodonis Siculus calls itf 
fLct-X't^ ■TTtpiipavfit an illustrious battle. 

In Thucydides, a writer of the same age, 
it constitutes a memorable epoch ; he says 
in his second book, that the Peloponnesian 
war began the following spring, six months 
after this victory was obtained by the 
Athenians, who raised a trophy on the 
field of battle. The same historian speaks| 
elsewhere of the care which they took, to 

• Thucydidea, b. 2. g 70. - 

f B. 12. §37. 

} lb. b. 1. g 63. b. 2. § 2. 
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remove CTery year to Athens the bodies 
of the warriors who lost .their lives in their 
expeditions, to celebrate their funerals, 
and to honour them with a common monu- 
ment.* There can be no doubt that some 
of the 40 vessels, which composed the 
Athenian fleet that blockaded Potidaeaj-j- 
carried back to their country the remains 
of these valiant warriors ; and that they 
had their share in the funeral honours 
which their fellow citizens so religiously 
rendered to the brave men who had fellen 
in fighting for their country. The metrical 
epitaph found near the Ceramicus at 
Athens, a place appropriated to these 
military tombs,^ in which, notwithstanding 
the injuries of time, by which it Iras been 

• 'Diiu^clidefl, b. 2. § 34. 

tib. b. t.gei. 

X Paiuaniu, Attica, inU 1. dL 89 : Meuniiu, Cera- 
micus gemintUy cb. 22, 23, in Gnmovius's Thesaunu, 
▼oL 4. p. 1006... The iiucnptitn) whidi we are examin- 
tng iras found in the plain of the Academia. Tbe 
exterior Cenmicus extended to tbis place. 
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inutilaled, these warriors tdid their victory 
are most unequivocaUj mentioned, affords 
us perfect certainty with regard to (his 
feet. I shall Submit to the Class an ezdct 
copy of the epitaph ; its sense will be 
easily understood, and I shall endeavour 
to supply its deficiencies in the most pro- 
bable manner. 

It will be proper to begin by remarking, 
that besides the inscriptions which con- 
tained the names of the Athenians slain in 
battle, and which were engraved on their 
common tombs, these monuments were 
frequently decorated by another itiscrip- 
tion in verse, expressive of the admiration 
of their country, and of the general sorrow 
for their loss. Fausanias has mentioned 
one of these elegies;* and Demosthenes 
has preserved that which Athens had 
placed on the tomb of her citi^ns who fell 
at Chaeronea, in defending the Uberty of 
• B. 1. dt ». 
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Greece againsi Philip.* It consists of ten 
degiac verses. 

That which I present to you contains 
twelve ; at the beginning of- which there 
remain some vestiges of a line in larger 
characters, serving as a sort of title to the 
epitaph. These vestiges afford us at first 
sight but little hope of extracting any 
sense from them : but in examining them 
with more attention, we discover in them 
the , traces of the four letters EAOI, which 
might be regarded as the two last syllables 
of the word trr^aT^yu) (EAOI for nrfll) ; for 
the characters of this inscription resemble 
those of the Athenian marbles of Nointel 
and Choiseul,f except that in the first of 
the inscriptions of Nointd, the rho and the 
aigma have a different form. Acceding 
to this conjecture, it is not altogether 

■ Pro corona, p. 22-2 ; Ed. Beiske. 

"f" H(»tfMicon, Paiaeogre^akia Gratoa, b. 2. dk 4 ; 
Maffcd. Mvmtm Verownte, p. 406, 40? ; Sarth^lem;, 
i>MMr<ai«m «ur un€ muietme mtcripAHtgnofue, Fuis, 
1792, 4lo. 
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absurd to suppose that the whole title of 
the iascription may have been somewhat 
like the following : 

EKTOZENTEIMAXEITEinEPI 

nOTEIAAIANnTKAH-IAIXTPAT 

EAOmEnrOKOTAT 

Ei( Tout i» «f futJCf «i «fi 

IIoTfijaiav run KxXAia rrgar- 

HTAI irtwrtt>ur»{. 
On the warriors who Jell in battle under 
the walls of Potidaea, with CalUas their 
general. 

These four characters are placed at a 
greater distance from each other than 
those of the rest of the inscription. We 
observe this variety of distribution in some 
other palaeographical monuments of the 
same date.* This seems to have been 
usual at the end of a title, or of a separate 
article of an inscription, in order that the 

• See Chandler's Collection Xlmcr^jtionet per Jgiam 
et Griuciam, Part II. No. II, CLVII.) ; and thi title 
of the first inscription of N<nntel, in the Palaeographia 
' Graeca of Mcmtfaiicon, loc. dtat. 
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last words should iill up a space nearly 
equal to that of the preceding lines. 
The epigram stands at pi^ent thus : 

L/ lUI 

1. A9ANAI . - - . - 

2. lEMAINEI - . - - 
S. KAIIIPOAONO - - - 

4. NKENETnoLEMOI - - - 

5. AieEPMiMtirXAIiniEAEXXATOIO 

6. T0NAEn0TEMAIAJ:AM4inTl.ArEl - - - 

7. EXePONAOIMEN£XO£tTA«OMEPOail. - - 

8. TEKOZmrrOTATENHEVniaEeENTO - - 

9. ANAPAZMEMnOlIZHEAEnOeEIEAIA - - 

10. nPOSeEnOTEIAAIAZHOISANONEMin - - 

11. nAMEXAeENAIONtrrXAIAA 

12. - - - AXJANTAPETENKAniAT- - TKt - 

The third and fiflh distichs, mutilated 
as they are, determine the subject of the 
elegy. The fifth affords a complete sense 
in the words which are read without 
mutilation : 

ANAPA£ MEN nOAIZ lUE nOeEI . . 
nPOZSE nOTEIAAIAZ 01 eANON 
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That city regrets thm warriors who feil 
before Potidaea. 

Having established this principal point 
of my researches, I shall proceed to offer 
my remarks on each line of this epitaph. 

Of the first verse there only remains the 
imperfect word aOANAI : of the sixth 
character we distinguish only a vertical 
line, which might belong to several differ- 
ent letters, but the five preceding iacline us 
to believe that this strokie vas a pact of a 
Tocu, and that the word was one of the cases 
of the adjective ^ttvctrog. In an Athenian 
inscription, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the name of the city itself, or that of 
the goddess its protectress, should be 
expressed in any other dialect than the 
Attic. 

L. 2. The word EEMAINEI (a-ij/ttfivu) is 
distinct and complete. 

L. 3. KAinPOAONO : The form of *e 
lambda in the following Hj^e^ U, f^yrs that 
the sevienth.JetJjer^ A^.in'thisliDeis a gam- 
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ma. As the o, tke'fl, and the diphthong 
OTf are reprwented in the inscHptiOn 
by the same character o, it is probable 
that the last letter of the line is meant 
either for an a or for the diphthong. It 
is natural to think that the ancestors of 
these brave mai were mentioned in the 
I^ral : and I imag^e that we may either 
read 
KAi nporoNXiN, or KAT nporoNOTr; 

L. 4. NIKENErnOLEMOI : of the last 
letter there remains but a vertical line, 
probably the left leg of a Nw ; NIKHN 

ETnOAEMON. 

I prefer this reading to another which 
might be suggested, nkhn et noAEMOTN- 

TEZ. 

I have two reasons for this preference ; 
the first is in the rhythm : the verse, being 
a pentameter, demands a pause after the 
syllable which follows the end of the 
second foot : this pause is preserved in the 
reading niKhn etdoaemon, and not in the 
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other : the second reastm' is deduced from 
the Homeric hymn'in honour of Mars« in 
which the same epithet is given to Victory, 
of whom Mars is caJled the father.* 

NtKiK fUTToXejuoio vatrio. 
^«eij tviroXtfio; is the victory which gives a 
happy termination to the war. 

With the third distich the completion of 
the verses begins to appear possible. The 
greatest part of this distich exists in this 
form : 

AI9EPMEM*2TXA2TnEAEX2AT0S0 .... 
TONAEnOTEIAAIAZAM^mrUASEl-. . . . 

The two letters, £0, at the conclusion 
of the former line, belong to the word 
SOMATA {rufutret) bo^es, which is opposed 
to *ErXAS (^^u%«c) soub. 

The Aether^ says the poet, has received 
their sotds ; and their bodies at the gates of 
Potidaea . . . 

I conjecture that the deficiencies of 
these two verses may be thus supplied : 

* Hymn to Mais, v. 4. 
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AieEPMEM«£TXA£TIIEAEX£ATO£0]tfATAAHTn 

NON 
TONAEnOTEiaAIA2:AM*Iirri.A2El,AXON 
Aih^ fi4» ^"/JffK wrtit^aro, rajMcrtt f umeir 
Tntt Jl»nttM»t if^i w^<k i^aX"*'* 

The last word, eaaxon, seems to be 
lofficiently certain, since the two first 
letters have been preserved. 

The insertion of the word 'Xinov may be 
thought to require some discussion. But 
it must be allowed, Ist, that after the word 
SiuoATA, which the sense obviously re- 
quires^ the particle ae is indispensable, in 
order to correspond to the men which pre- 
cedes it; 2dly, that this particle must 
hare suffered an elision, since the hexame- 
ter requires a long syllable for the spondee 
at its end ; 3dly, that the last word of the 
Terse must have been a noun masculine, 
as its agreement with the demonstrative 
TONAE, which follows, renders indubitable ; 
4thly, this word must also have begun with 
a vowel, in order to the ehsion of the short 
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vowel of die particle AE, and Hs first syl- 
lable must have been long. Few Greek 
words will be found to fulfil all these con- 
ditions. 

If this monument had been placed on 
the field of battle, I should have proposed 
the word OIKOX (aixor rovii) their bodies 
have obtained this home under the walls of 
Potidaea ; and this sense would ibnn a 
correct antithesis to the former part of the 
sentence, respecting the union of the sbiils 
with the purest air, of Aether, which was 
according to the philosophy of the age.* 
But the epitaph and the monument were 
placed at Athens, according to the custom 
of the republic ; it is there that the marble 
was found ; and eveii independently of 
that circumstance, the Pth verse, in which 
we read nOMS heae, this dty^ which is 
Athens and not Potidaea, would prove it 

* Particularly that of Aa&ximander and of Anaxo- 
ffftBA. See Plutardi, de jtlacitit pfulotophorvm, h. I. 
ch. Si b.4. cb.3. 
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beyond contradiction. I have thought, 
therefore, that the word 'tstot would fulfil 
all the necessary conditions better than any 
other : and their bodies at the gates ofPotidaea 
have found this sleep (this eternal sleep. )^ 

I had also thought of the word opmon, 
for death is not only compared by the 
ancients to sleep, but it is also regarded as 
the port, in which mankind is sheltered 
at length from the storms and the dangers 
of life ;-t- but it appeared to me that this 
word, carrying with it an idea of locahty, 
afforded but an embarrassed sense, and 
did not very well accord with the mention 
of Potidaea. The port which received 
these warriors, under the walls of Potidaea, 
does not seem to be that in which their 



* Many aepulchra) epigrams have dengDated death 
by the aj^iellationa U^j frm^ii) uxvoi ^ntga^iwof, i^Xo- 
h**^t i^SfTo;, &C. ; gacred ikep, JiUai tleep, steep due 
to aU mortals, sleep nrva- to be disturbed. See the 14th, 
49th, and 56th epigrams of Callimachus, and the 666th 
of the Adetpota in the Analecta of Brunck. 

f Virg. Aen. b. 7. v. 598, Longin. g 9. No. 7. 
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bodies rest in tbe suburbs of Athens. I 
prefer, therefore, 'rwov : [although others 
might possibly suggest uTvof or oTtw, or 
might even think oTicov equally admissible. 

The sense of the whole distich will be: 

The Aether has received their soitls^ and 
their bodies have found eternal rest at the 
gates of Potidaea, 

This same distich gives occasion to some 
psdaeographical remarks : mem is written 
for MEN, on account of the following mute 
labial letter psi (4£); this substitution is 
very irequent in ancient monuments, and 
is almost always observed in the inscrip- 
tions of these remote ages. It is also to the 
orthography of the same period, at which 
the characters expressing the double letters 
were not yet generally adopted, that we 
must attribute the use of the two letters 
phi and sigma to Express the ■^ (pw), and 
that of the chi and sigma for the £ (xi.) 

What is most remarkable is the ortho- 
graphy of the word noT8iJ««, which we 
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find every where else written without a 
diphthong in the second sjllablei UoriSam, 
in the Ionic manner, and according to 
Herodotus. The orthography TlortiSeua is, 
however, more consonant to the etymo- 
logy ; and without doubt this was the pri- 
mitive form of the word ; for we recognise 
in it the name of Neptmie, n«nXr, which 
in the Doric pronunciation of the Foti- 
daeans* became noT$^eMv, die tutelary 
divinity of their city, of which the name in 
another dialect would have been neffuStm. 
Tins connexion of Potidaea with Neptune 
is not a gratuitous assertion or a mere 
conjecture; it is supported by historical 
evidence. Herodotus relates, that the 
Persians, in attacking Potidaea, were 
drowned on its shores by an extraordinary 
elevation of the sea, an ev^t which the 
Greeks attributed to* the displeasure of 
Neptune. The god, they said, took this 
vengeance for the destruction of his tem- 

• Thucydides, b. 1. §. 124. 
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pie, which was situated without the walls 
of the city.* 

The 4th distich exhibits a deficieocj 
which it is easier to supply : we read, 

ExePONiOIMENEX02:iTA*OMEP02 . . 

after this word there remains only the 
aspiration H, belonging to the article HOI 
(ol Si)t which must answer to the ol fuv 
at the beginning of the verse. The follow- 
ing is almost entire, in this form : 

TEIXOSnirrOTATENHH-rHdEeENTO . . 

A part of the enemy obtained the honours 
of sepulture, another part was put to flight, 
and trusted to the ramparts of the dty, the 
surest hope of their safety ; according to 
this interpretation, respecting which no 
doubt can be entertained, we might thus 
supply the words which have been efbced : 

£XePONA0IMENBXO£rrA«0MEP0£Hei ;f ipvynrti 
TEIX02nirrOTA'reNHEl-nidE©ENTO /3»u 

• Herodotus, b. 8. ch. 123. This is the same place 
that is mentioned by Thucydides under the name 
Xlvrt&mm, N^ttaiivm Qi', i. § 125.) 
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'Ey^ftn fn fiu i;i^«M-i t«?*u pt^, ei h fvyvrtu 
Tii;iCO{ irKTTSTWTW tAx;!' iSim Pieu. 

The facts stated in these two verses 
agree perfectly with the narrative of 
Thucjdides. Ariateus, who had obtiuned 
a remarkable advantage in his own quar- 
ter, when he saw the defeat of the princi- 
pal corps of the army, endeavoured to 
regain the waUs of the city, towards which 
the Jiigitive troops retired in disorder, 
tls TO riixpt jtaT»(pvy9v, says the historian.* 
Nor does he neglect to mention the truce 
granted by the Athenians to the enemy 
for the burial of the dead, whose bodies 
they gave up to the PottdaeanSt rovg vfx^ouf 
inrwnroi'Jowj aViiwaf tov XlertSeuareug.'f The 
phrase Ixm revpai fu^, in the epigram, 
does not imply that the dead bodiei of the 
Potidaeans shared the funeral rites of the 
Athenians, as we might be tempted tp 
suppose, from a too literal interpretation 
of tilie word fu^of. This word is here only 

•B. 1. §63. f Loc.dt 
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eqtuvalent to lot, or portion, and signifies 
that it was the lot of such of the CDemy, as 
were killed in the batUe, to be buried with 
appropriate honours. We have an exam- 
ple of the same expression in the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus, where the sense is the 
same : Ov ya^y says the herald iTalthybiua,* 

Stttmi, fJLtn^ttt f iXt«tsu rofeu fUf»t' 

For never thought I in tHi honoured earth 

To share in death Ae porAon of a toatb. Potth. 

The aspiration of some of the words 
deserres to be remarked in this distich. 
The H is a character which in these very 
ancient inscription's serves to inark Uie 
aspiration of the initial vowels : yet in the 
seventh line, OI MEN is without the aspi- 
rate, though the corresponding tioi a£ 
begins with an H. 

I have observed that in other monu- 
ments of the same kind ikas si^ of 

'Aeschyl. Agunonn. v. 516. 
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aspiration has sometimes been neglected. 
Thus the H has been omitted in the ivord 
AViFTSitfshermeti^ in the title of the first of 
the inscriptions of Nointel ; and in another 
inscription of Lord Elgin's Collection, en- 
graved in the time of the Pelbponnesian 
war, the aspirate is omitted at the begin- 
ning of liie proper name aanoaemoS 
(^AyvoSiffiiOSt), Hagnodemus. 

In the present inscription the aspirate 
has been omitted at the beginning of the 
word 'TflreJiJeeTo, OS it is omitted in the 
word 'Ttok^t^^x of the Sigean inscription. 
We find it, however, before the initial T 
of the word mwSOS (v^es), of the Athenian 
inscription, which belonged to the Society 
o^Diiettanti in London. (Chandler, p. 11. 
No. L) 

By an opposite peculiarity, the word 
HEl-niS (iXiTis) is here aspirated, but never 
in tiie manuscripts of ancient anthers: 
and this circumstance is not owing to an 
accidental insertion of the character ; it 
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seems on the contrary to have related to 
an ancient pronunciation, of which the 
vestiges still remain in Latin inscriptions, 
in -which this word and its derivatives, 
when converted into proper names, as 
HelpiSf HelpidittSf Helpidianus, are always 
preceded by an H. 

The 5th distich presents fewer difficulties 
tiian the rest ; and the mutilation of the 
verses does not render their sense obscure : 

ANAPA2M£Mnbt'ISHEAEn09EIKAIA 

nPOieEnOTEIAAIAXHOieANONEMni - - 
Our country regrets these warriors who 
fell before Potidaea. 

The A which remains at the end of the 
9lh verse has suggested to me the supple- 
mentary words AAKPTEI TIMAI, {Sax^un 
Tifta)* honours them with its tears ; although 

* Ennius, a great imitator of the Greeks, has employed 
the same expresuoo in his ejntiq)h in ele^ac verses : 

Nemo me LACRUMIS DECORET. 

Let no man grace nufjunerat with tears. 
The HiHaeric phrase iax^ua acj^m would supply the de- 
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I will hot aftsert th&t this was the precise 
expression of the ancient poet. 

At the end of the 10th verse I conjec- 
■ ture that the word, which is wanting, was 

nPOMAXOI£. 

The perpendicular stroke which follows 
the n (pi) does not allow us to think of 
the word voXtfta, which would also render 
the expression less animated ; whoever re- 
collects the elegies of Tyrtaeus will readily 
adopt the insertion which I have proposed. 
Thus the sense of the 5th distich will be : 

This city honours ndlh its regret and its 
tears the warriors who fell before Pottdaea^ 
exposmg themselves to danger in the first 
ranks of the combatants. 

The last distich has suffered more than 
the preceding. What remains of it is this : 

IlAIAE2AeENAI0N*2rXA2AA - - - - 
AXIANTAPETENKAniAT- - - rXKi, - - - 

The vivsa of the 9th line inclmes me to 

fidency equally welt, but would not eSarA m good a 
connexion with the wwds whidi follow in the next line.' 
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believe l^at the A which follows the word 
<|>STXAS must be marked with an apo»- 
trophe, and that the word which follows 
must begin with an A. This c6njecture, 
indeed, I consider as a certainty. 

The beginning of the last line has been 
impaired by the fracture of the marble. 
Tatdng every thing into consideration, I 
am disposed to adopt for the letters waat- 

ing HAinP (ai ■TT^at). 

The mutilation of the other end of the 
line sdems to be equally easy to supply : 
the trades of the four letters etka surest 
to me the aori^ tmXtHrtait which I have 
already found in a metrical epitaph on a 
warrior of Megara.* 

The three letters HAT are probably the 
first of the word IIATPIA for var^a. 

Thus the whole verse would be read : 

* That of PytbcHL An extract from the memcar, in 
wludi I have explained this insoiptitm, m printed in the 
first volume of the Histoire de la Clatse d'Hittotre et 
Lmtraiure oneAenne de Flnt^tut de France. We read 
in it, *m*^ wx^iTCew, and nJiOfV 'Af&xiW. 
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HAinPAXZAm'AI'ETENKAmATPIAETK^TrM. 
At wft^m t' dpTw xai nrr^i^ tSuXurar^ 

Those xoffb who by the exardse of their 
virtite have added to the glories of their 
country. 

The expression ir^a^tu o^erirt', though I 
have no precise authority for it at hand, 
differs but Utde from the well known phrase 
tr^eu ayeAofi nor from another which is 
found in an oration of Aeschines,* v^arruv 
iirmfiiufuiTa ; nor lastly from a third ventreu 
M^Tixf, which occurs in Aristophanes 
(Frogs, V. 1040) : 

*0^ i 'fw fpn ttwtfiM^^itn, w»)Aat iftr»r imwti' 

That m/ toulj taking pattern Jhim heroetd^pdritdy 
From Patroelus, ami Teueer, Oiote M^ lion heaaied, 
JVigft^ ietdt hat "atduevedJ' 

[ Theg(JlarU deedt 

Of brave Patrodui, Teucer, " and Tht/naRon," 
f tang to Jire each vaSant eiiixm, Dunbtbk.] 

I cite this passage the more willingly, 

* CoiOra Tmartkum, p. 6. Ed. TayW, oc p. 64. Ed. 
Roske. 
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as it affords me a tolerably bappy addition 
to the IJthiine of the epitaph, which will 
thus become : 

Tltuttt A9vww, ^ivxftt i' «(ir«|u«£«T' m^cmv; 
Ai v^S«» t' «f»nir XM rxTfti' twAnrtar. 

And you, young AthemanSy tmtate (cause 
to revive in your persons) those courageous 
souls, who by the exercise of their vir- 
tue added new lustre to the glory of their 
country. 

Before we quit this subject, it will be 
proper to notice the falsehood of the asser- 
tions of Demochares, who, in order to 
calumniate the philosophers, and Socrates 
in particular, had maintained, in a work 
of which Athenaeus has given us some 
extracts, that no battle had ever been 
fought between the Athenians and the 
Potidaeans; his sole object having been 
to deprive Socrates of the glory of having 
been one of the combatants.* 

* Athenaeuis b. S. p. 213 ; and vol. 3. of the Ani- 
madvertioHeg of Schwoghkuser on the same passage, 
b. 5. cb. 55. 
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This monmnent, contemporary with the 
facts which it records, affords us a new 
argument, in addition to a multitude of 
others, which have already been advanced 
by modem critics, in opposition to the 
calumnious assertions of this rhetorician, 
who has attacked the votaries of philo- 
sophy. 

Thus, after the restorations which I 
have proposed, the sense of the part of the 
epigram which remains tolerably perfect 
will be nearly this : 

TVtr totdg Jngk heaven received: their bodiet gained. 

In Po^daecCaplaina, this haBmeed tomb. 
Their Jbe» wmunAeredJiU : ajbwremtan^ 

Saved by their ramparttjiwn Ae gmeral doom. 
Tite victor ekt/ mourns her heroes slam. 

Foremost in fight, theyjbr her ^ary ^ed. 
Tis t/ours, ye sons qfA&ms, to sutttun. 

By martial deed* like theirs, your country's pride. 
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AoiopoLit, PBuaaniaa'B description of it, 17, Notey— Subjects of 
the baa reliefs placed on its outer walls by Attalus, ISS. 

Adrian, mistake of Spon respecting his igan bdng ui the 
western tjmpan of the Kutheoon, 30| 31.^Did not restore 
the sculptures of the ParUieaoiii 31. 

AMchines dtcd. SOB. 

Aeschylus cited, IDS, 

Aghnras, temple of, description of bas reliefs from it, 134-1S8. 
— liKstaken by Span and Wheler for a temple of Victory, 184. 

Agonistic inscriptlim ; see Fauvel. 

Agoracritua, one of the artists employed on the Aitlieaaa, 3. 

Akamenes, one of the artists employed on the Parthenon, S. — A 
&tiaoas work of his mentioned, 4. — His sculptures on the tem- 
ple of Olympia mentioned, 98. note. 

jImauMAm, a place in Attica, origin of its nsme, IM. 

AmpUtrite, statue ot in the western tympan of the Parthenon, 
N. 

Anatomy studied by Phidias and his schoc^ 88. 

Anaxicnttes, sepulchral column a( 146. 

Apbrodi^as. stele of, 175. 

Apollo Ejdairiot, temple ot, near FUgalea, its bu tt&eb men- 
tioned. 94, note. 

Apollodorus cited, 33, 88, 139. 

ApoUonius, his statue of Hercokt Reified, mentiaoe^ 43. 

Aqueducts near Argos mentJaned, 134. 

ArchtrfCoutantine, twomedaUioasool^meotiaae^ 41, mte. 
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jlrchaeogTajMa fFordeytma cited, 63, 71* 

Ariatidca cited, 56, 91. 

Ariatxiphanes dtcd, 07, 73, 76, SOS. 

Arches not unknown in Grecian architecture of this time of 

Alexander; where used, 134. 
Aristeas, a sculptor of Aphrodisia, works by, loentiiMied. 93, note. 
Aristnu defeated before Potidaea bj Calliai, ISl. 
Aristodes, inscriplioo to, witb a translation, 174. 
Aristidei of Estiaes, septilcbral column of, 171 ■ 
Aristotle, bis distinctive appellations of Phidias and of Polycle- 

tus,3. 
AscIepiodoTUB, stele of, 171. 
jba^hori of the Panathenaean procesuou, 74. 
Atbeaaeus cited, 73, 76, 304. 
Athenians, mode of burjing their dead, 17.— Their care of the 

bodies of those who fell in battle, 182, 3. 
Attaliu, king of Pei^mus, subjects of the has telieb placed by 

him on the walls of the Acropolis, 196. 

B 

Bacchus, theatre of, at Athena, period of its completion, 139. — 

Description of a has relief from it, 1S9-13S. 
Bacchus, remariuble costume of that deity, as rcpres^ted on 

one of the Elg:in has reliefs, 130. 
Bacchus, the colossal statue from the choragic monument of 

Thrasyllus intended to represent that divinity, 140. 
Barbie de Bocage, Mr., objects to Stuart's opinion respecting the 

entrance of the Parthenon, 16. 
Barth^my cited, 49, 76, 186. 
Baa relief, in the Paris Museum, described, 69. 
fias relief from the theatre of Bacchus described, 139- 13S. — 

Probably belfxiged to a temple erected to that divinity. 133. — 

Much injured by the atmosphere, 136.— Incmrectly supplied 
. by Stuarts dnughtsmeD, ib. 
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Baa relie& in Lord Elgin's Conection, eoperior to any other ill 



Bu reli«& firom the Cella of the Partheoon described. 47, et Hgq. 

Bas rdieis from the temple of Aglauros described, 134-128. 

Kottiu, sepulct'ral column of. 170. 

Boeotians, decree of the general council of, 153-155. 

Botrichiu of Ueraclea, seputchral column of, 172. 

Brmtck cited, 148, 193. 

Buonarroti (,MedagUoni) cited, 27. 



c 

Callias defeats the Corinthians and PoUdaetuis, 181. 

CalUmachuB cited, 5tf, 83, 193. 

Callimachus of Aexone, sepulchral column of, 151. 

CaQis, sepulchral column of, 151. 

Canephori, statues of, remarks on, 51, and note. 

Canephori, or bearers of baskets, in the PaDathenaean proces> 

MOD, wheuce chosen, 52. 
Canephori of the \^lla Albaci, mentioned 52, note. 
Canepborus (of Bacchus) of the Villa Negroni mentioned, 51, 

note I and that of the Townley Collection, ilt. 
Canora, letter &om, to the Earl of Elgin, xxi. 
Caiya, in Arcadia, one of the cities which betrayed the Greeks, 

lis. 

Caryatid from the temple of Pandrosos, remarks on, 118-123. 

Caryatids, inscription respectiog tboee supporting the temple of 
Pandrosos, 120. — Conjectures on some characterti upon it, 
131, note. 

Caryatids, origin of the term, 118.— Do not represent captives, 
bat Athenian and Lotcedemonlan Tii^ins, 121, 122, note.— The 
tradition of Vitrurius respecting the origin of the term, pro- 
bably a fable, 183, fiote. 

Catalt^e of the marbles, casts, &c. in Lord ffigin's CollecUon, iii. 

Catliogae, methodical, of the Gre^ inscripti(»ts in liie Kgin 
CfdlectJon, 143, <l le^g. 
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CkUiDiu cited, 34. 

Caraceppi cited, 78, 

Cecrops, sUtue o^ probably placed in the western tympau of tk« 

Parthenon, 33. 
Ceres ; aee Proeerpine. 

Centaurs, paintings and sculptures of, bj Micon, 93, 94. 
Centaurs embleooatic of the Circeniian games on some medals off 

Sept Sererus, 93, note. 
Centaurs, representations of whj popular with the Athenians) 

94, 95. — Cause of the quarrel between them and Theseus, 95. 
Chandler cited, », 46, lOO, 103, 119, 124, 138, 145, 146, 148, 

161, 168, 17S, 175. 186. — Currection of an inscription ^*ea 

by him, 146. 
Chifthull cited, 168. 

Chlamydes of the Athenians, their colour, 54. 
Choiaeul Gouffier, Count de, description of a b»s relief brought 

by him to Paris, 69,— A metope in the Elgin Collection 

removed by him, 101. 
Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, occasion of its erection, 136. 

-— Propoced correcUon in the iuacription, 136, note. 
Choragic monument, in the Dorio dialect, with a translatuMi, 148. 
Churcb of Fanagia Spiliotissa, or Our Lady of the Grotto, at 

Athens, mentioned, 136. 
Cicero cited, 5, 60. 
Circensian games, genii of, represented under the form of young 

Centaur% 93, note, 
Ckomenes, the aqueducts cut by him near Argos, mentioned, 134. 
Corsini {FatH Jttid) cited, 180. 
Conrto (Koo-fuc), one of the priestesses of Minerrai whence so 

named. 50, note. 
Costume of the Greeks and Romans, was not that represented in 
. many works of art, S3. 

Colotes, one of the artists employed on the Parthenon, 3. 
CritoO, an Athenian ecnlptor, mentioned, 62, note. 
Cypselus, chest of, one of the most ancient monume&ts of 
Grecian art, 131. 
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D 

iHvid, Braerlc, cited. 99. 

Death, varioua Greek ajtpellations of if, 193, note. 

Decree of the AtbeDiaiu ia favour of Osacharaa, 145. 

Delamlire, Mr., his obserrations on the aundiala of Phaedrui, 

104, etgeqq. 
Demetrius PhalereuB cited, 5. 

Deinocliares, the rhetorician, a false assertion of his noticed, 204. 
Dennethcnes cited. 137, 1S5. 
Dilettanti, Society of. inscription pablished by it respecting tlie 

temple of Minerva Pnliai, 119. 
Diocles, citation from an inscription bearings tlie date of tus 

arcbonsliip, ISO. 
DiodoTiiB Sicuius cited, 182. 
Dionysius Halicamassensis dted, 34. 

Dioscuri, number of those worshipped by the Athenians, 60. note. 
Diotrephes and Demophon. epigram on, with a translation, 143. 
Dipftropftori, their oESce in the Panathenaean procession, 85. 
Dodwell. Mr., his Italian memoir on Grecian bas relief^ men- 

tioned, 68. 
Drunkemiess, personification of by Pausias and by Praxitele«, 

1S3.— See Methe. 

E 

" Egyptian or Coptic" inscriplloD, 175. 
Euniua cited, 300. 

Erechtheua, temple of, date of its erection, 119. 
Eatiaea (or Istiaea), township o^ its orthography detennincd, 171- 
£uripides, his description of the hangings of the pavilion of 
Delphos mentioned, 41. — cited, 100. 

F 

FabretU cited, 148. 

Fetes, gnmp of two of the, ftxtm the Eastern tympan of llie 

Parthenon, described, 42-44. 
Faurel, Mr , copied aa inscriptioD in the Elgin Collectkto, then 
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at Caluno, 155. — an Agoniatic inscription found by him, 147. 

— his conjecture respecting the village of Leuctn, tfr, 
Ficoroni cited, 41. 
Prize of the ceUa of the Parthenon, dewiiption of the groupi 

sculptured on it, Ji, et $t^. 
Fulgentius cited, 64. 
Furietti Centaurs mentioned, 93, note. 

G 

Galleria Giustiniani cited, 140. 

Gladiator, the statue so called, compared with some of the ^gin 

Marhles. 6. 
Onoeaa, his head of Hercules the masterpiece of the lithog^rpdc 

art, 36. 
Gold and ivory, their union with white marble admired by the 

ancients, 11.— <Htation irom Vir^ in proof of this, 1%.— 

censured by the modems, IS.— defended by ftfr. Quatramfer* 

de Quincy, 18. 
Gronovius cited, 183. 

H 

Ibrpocration cited, BS. 

Heliodorus cited, 49, 53. 

Hercules, Idaean. figure of, described, 36-38 — why represented 

in the story of the birth of Minerra, 38.— great reaemblance 

between the young head of Hercules, by Gnoeas, and that of 

the figure in the Elgin Collection, 36. 
Herodes Atttcus, theatre of, mentioned, 133. 
Herodotus cited, 62, 134, 196, 196. 
Hesychius cited, 65, 73, 85. 
Hieroclea, sei<ulchral coliimn of, 161. 
HippodromMt, 76. 
Homer citeil, '.'4, 25, 44, 95, 190. 
Horace citt^d, 56. 
Horse's Head, in the Elgin Collection, mistakes respecting it, 42. 

—excellence of its execution, ib. 
Horses, qualities of those preferred by the Greeks, 79, 80. 
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Hyperion, frngment of tbe statue of, described, 34. — resemblei 
in itfle the Tono of Apollonius, 35. 

I 

Ititnui, or River Ood, figure of described ; tbe inost admirable 

sculi>ture in the Elgin Collection, 28. 
Inscription, Totlve, of afemale; errors in Chandler's copy of It ' 

corrected, 146. 
Inscription, tngmtat of one, on the Athenians who fell before 

Potidaea ; see Potidaea. 
Inscriptions, Greek, methodical Catalogue of those in the Elgin 

Collection, 143, et leqq. 
Iris, one of the statues ^m the eastern pediment of the Parthe- 
non probably represented that goddess, 40.— ^lescription of the 

statue, 40. 
Isocrates cited, 95, 98. 
Istiaea. See Estiaea. 
Irory and gold, their imion with white marble admired by the 

ancients, 1 1 ; see Gold. 

Kstroi, application of that verb by Pnasanias, 8. 

L 

Lattdm, Bfr., his translation of Stuart's Athena cited, 57- 
LMOeotuo, the, one of the few wwks of art extant mentiimed by 

the andents, 1.— ^nmpared with some of the Elgin marbles, 6. 
I^tona and her children, group of, in the western tympan Ui the 

Parthenon, fragment of it in the Elgin Collection, 38. 
Lening, Mr., believes tbe tradition of Vitruvius respecting tbe 

origin of the term Caryatids a ^>le, 132, nott. 
XjBtta from the Cher. Canon to Lord Elghi, xxi. 
Leucothca, statueof, in the western tympan oftbeParthenoni 33. 
Lenctra, iU site, 147. 
LIvy cited, 15S. 
Longinus cited, 193. 
lAcian cit«d, 93. 
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hycxtrgaa, the loa of Ljrcophroa, the theatre of Btcobiu at ~ 

AthcDs completed in his adminutratioD, 1S9. 
L}'Hiati cited, 141. 
Lysicratea, choragic monument o^ meDtioned, 141. 

M 

Alacrobius cited, 141. 

Alngazin Encyclopedique cited. 103. 

:^]!.Sei cited, 40, 56, &8, 15S, 1B5. 

Marctllus, theatre of, meationed, 134. 

Mars, statue of, at tbe VUIa Ludovbi, mentumed, 56. 

jMartlal cited, 4S. 

Medals, notice of acme struck by -Septimiua Sevenis, 93, note. ' 
104. 

Mc^riana, their mode of interring the dead, SO. 

Mclctias, an incorrect copy of an inscnplion, in his GtogTOj^ua, ■ 
mentioned, 163. 

Alemoir on the Sculptures of the Parthenon, 1. 

Alcnestratus of Corinth, sepulchral column of, 144. 

Methe (M(^), or the Goddess of Drunkenness represented on 
one of the Elgin has reliefii, 130. 131. 

Mcloeci, or strangers resident in Athens, their ofBces in tbe 
Panathenaean procession, 73, 85. 

Metopes from the Parthenon, description of, 91, et te^f.— expla- 
nation respecting the subjects represented upon them, and 
their execution, 96-99. 

Meursius cited, 49, 60, 53, 63, 63, 67, 73, 75, 76. i 

MicoR, his paintings of Centaurs mentioned, 96, 97- — ^probably 
tbe sculptor of the fKze of tbe Temple of I'heseus, 94. — bis 
paintings of the PoecUe mentioned, 12S-^some of his groups 
probably introduced into the bas relief uf the temple of * 
AglauTW, 187, 8. 

Millm cited, 70. 

Minerva, two statues of, by Phidias and Alcamenes, traditiocr 
respecting them, 10.— fragment of the statue of, from the 
PartbeoOD, described, 24. — mistaken by Spon and Quatremfere 
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fbr that of Victory, 26.— the half mack of the Goddess de- 
scribed, 2S. 

Minerva PoUas, temple 0^ dote of its erection, 119. — burnt, 119, 
notev— the remans of the temple now seen, those of the 
origiinal structure, 119. note. 

MItylene, theatre of, its arcades imitated in the coDBtruction of 
the theatre of Pompey. 134. 

Afontftucon cited, 185, 186. 

Mosfe Franpais cited, 68, 139. 

Museo Pio-Clemenlino cited, S3, 31, 44, 56, 58. 65, 78, ISI, 
132, 140. 

Hysta. the wife of Thria, sepulchral column of, 170. 

N 

Neaechmus, archonship o^ mentioned, 136. 

Neptune, fragment of the figure of, described, SS.— mistaken for 
that of Jupiter, ib. 

NicoUiia, an Athenian sculptor, mentioned, 52, note. 

Nicodonis, archooship of, mentioned, 145. 

Noiniel. Marquis o& his drawings of the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, 13.— inscriptions of, mentioned, 15S, 

Nonnus cited, 139. 

o 

Obtlk^thoriot the ^nathenaean procession, whence so named, 73. 
Obeervationa, general, on the eculptures of the Parthenon and 

the works of Phidias, 1. 
Olympia. temple of, sculptures on it mentioned, 98, note* 
Optlhodomoi of the Parthenon, its use, 18, Mofe.^InventoTy of 

articles deposited in it, 160, 164. 
Orpheus cited, 38. 
Osacbaras, decree in brour of, 145. 
Ovid dted, 51, 97. 130. 

P 
Palsmon, statue of, in the western tympan of the Parthenon, Si. 
Panathea-iean procession, the subject of the frize of the Cella of 

the Parthenon, 49. 
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Pamdion, votive itucription of, 146. 

Paain^os, temple of, date of its erection, 1 13. — muarki on a 
Caryatid from it, 118-183. 

Pantheon of Agrippa mentioned, 120 note. 

Papias, a sculptor of Aphrodisia, works hy, meotioned, 93, noU. 

Parthenon, general obeervations on the ecutptures which orna- 
mented it, and on the works of Phidiaa, 1-7. — mistakes of 
modem travellers respecting its front, and the sculptures of 
its tympans, 13, 14. — stale of its sculptures when seen by 
Chandler, 46.— deseripUoo of the exterior friie of the Cella, 
47. elK^. 

Parapongia, TUIageof, the Leuctra of the ancients, 14«. 

Fausanias cited, 3, 8, S9, 37, 38, 51, 57, »i, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 
100, 123, 126, 129, 131, 132, 133, 183, 184. 

Pauaanias, his description of the sculptures of the tympana of 
this PartbenoD correct, 14.— mistaken by modern travellers, 
14.— his description of the Acropolis, 17. note. 

Pausias, painted a personification of Drunkenness, I3S. 

Pentelic marble, subject to weather, «S. 

P^ifm, or sacred veil of the statue of Minerva, how carried in 
the Panathenaean procession, 53- 

Pericles confided the execution of the works of the Parthenon to 
I'hidiafl, 2.— the art of the sUtuary reached its utmost per- 
fection in his age, 6.— instituted prises for music at the feast' 
of the Panathenaea. 75. 

Phffidnis, the IVaaian, description of his sundials, 101-104.— 
Observations of Mr. Delambre upon them, 106, et leqq. — 
(preliminary remarks by the translator, 104.)— peculiarities in 
their form, II7, 

Phanodicus, inscription of; see Sigean. 

Phidias, general observations on his works, I-7. — the sculptures 
of the Parthenon proved to be his productions by the testi- 
mony of Plutarch, 2.— his share in the sculptures in the Elgin 
collection, 2.— termed a skilful tcttlptor of narblt, by AristoUe, 
3.— several of hjs marble statues carried to Rome, 4.— the 
Elgin Marbles give an idea of his talents, 5.— citations from 
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Cicero and from Flinj respecting hii statneg, G. — a magnifi- 
cent atjrle and an exquisite delicacy united in his works, 5. — his 
worlw aertvd for models to eeveral celebrated artists of aiiti* 
quitf, 36. — hia sculpturea on the Parthenon imitated by 
the hUer Greek artists, 57- — inetaDcea erf that imitation, S7, 
58,9a 

Pbigalea, bai reUeft fhim the temple of Apollo, near that place, 
mentioned, 94, tiote. 

niiloBtntus, correction of m passage in his life of Herq^ 53, 
Koie.— «ited, 133- 

Kndar cited, 44. 

Pliny dted, 4, 5, 133. 

Pliny, several marble statues by Phidias known to biro, 3. 

Flntarah dted, S, 18, SO, 3a 75, lt9, IS4, 171. 199.— bean 
testhuMiy that Phidias adorned the Partheoon, 3. 

Plutarch, epigram on a youth of that name, with a translation, 
l&S. 

Poecile, subjects of the paintings of the, by Micon, 136. 

PoQux (Onomafficm) cited, 66, 60. 

Folycletas, worked chiefly in bronze, 3. 

Polyllus, votiTe inscription of; with a translation, 145, 146. — the 
name a diminuthe of Polystratuo, 145. 

Pompey, theatre of, ita arcades probably an imitation of those of 
the theatre of Mitylene, 134.— the model of the theatre of 
Marcellus, ihid. 

Potidaea, fragment at an inscription on the Alheoians, who fell 
before it, 187- — translated, 305. — agrees with the focts stated 
by Thucydides, 197. — remarks on its orthography, 194, 195. 

Potter cited, 50. 

Praxiteles, in what reapecta the art of sculpture is indebted to 
him, 6..^i3 statue of Drunkenness mentioned, 133. 

Propylaea, the, obserratioos on its situation, 17. 

Proserpine and Ceres, one of the groups from the eastern pedi- 
ment of the J^rthenon, conjectured to represent these two 
goddesses, 39 .^-description of the group, ibid. 

Publius Aeltua Phaedrus, epitaph on, with a translation, 169. 
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Quatremire de Quincy, Mr^ hia work on polycbronaatic sculpture 
DDticed, IS. ^models a bas-relief of the western tjrmpan 
according to Nmiitel's drawings, 16.— &nt recognises the 
principal figure in the western tjrmput to represent Nep- 
tun«v 29. 

R 

Rhe^um, fragment of a treaty between its inhabitants and the 

Athenians, 158.— confinns an historical narrative, 159. 
Roi,Le,*hiBRuines de la Or^ce cited, 13. 

s 

Sabina, see Adrian. 

Salamis, island of, proved hj Solon to have been anciently 
possessed by the Athenians, 19. 

SardanapalUM (CAPdANAIIAAAOC}, inscribed on a figure of 
Bacchus, its meanizig, 132. 

Scaphephori, in the Panatbenaean procesuon, whence so named, 73. 

ScholiaBt on Aristophanes cited. 50, 51, 77, 83, 85. 

Sculpture, mnnaments of, mentioned by classic authors, rarely 
found in European collections, 1. 

Sculptures of the Parthenon, Memoir on, I. — long the admiration 
of the ancient worlH, 2.— poasess tlie same grandeur and ex- 
cdlence of style as the Laocoon. the Torso, and the Gladiator, 
6.— description of those of the tympana, S, et aeqq. — mistakes 
respecting them, 8, £>.- bronze ornaments, and other appen- 
dages originally affixed to them, H.^nnuch corroded by 
weather, 2*. — their value to artists, 46, 

Sculptures of Phidias served for models to the celebrated artists 
of aniiquity, 36. 

Septimius Severus, some medals struck by him, mentioned, 93, 
note; 104. 

Sepulchral columns in the Elgin collection ; see Catalogue. 

Servius dted, 140. 

Sigean inscription, remarks on it, 167, 168. 
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Socrates of Ancyni, sepulchral column oF, 144. 

Solon, hit proof that the Athenjaiu were the aadent occupiers of 
Salamb, 19. 

Spanheim cited, 51, 144. 

Spun cited, 8. 42, 101, 102, 148. 

Spoo, his mUtake in calling two figures in the weateTu tympan, 
AdrUn and Sabina, 30. — his mistake respecting the temple of 
Aglauros, 124. 

Sturcase, vestjgesof a circular one, leading to the summit of the 
ParthenoD, 11. 

Statues, those intended to be placed in elevated situations, pre- 
viously exhibited to near inspection, 10. 

Statue, cokmsal, from the Choragic monument of Thraayllus, 
▼arioua conjectures as to the personage it was designed to re- 
present, 136-138. — reasons for thinking it represented Bac- 
chus, 139-141. 

Stosch cited, 36. 

Strangers tettled at Athens, how denominated, 73. — ofScm as- 
signed to them in the Panathenaean processions, 73. 

Strabo cited, 130, 133. 

Stuart's Athens cited, 13, 15. 27, 47. 50, 55, 56, 68, 59, 60, 61, 
64, 66, 70, 71, 72. 74, 77, 78, 81, 83. 89, 96, 119, 124, 125. 
129, 136, 137. 141, 142, 175. 

Stuart, his mistakes respecting some figures in the JMze of the 
Cella, 5.S note ,-59, 61. 

Sundials of Fhaedrus described, 101, tt teq^.— pecutiarittea in 

their forms, 11 7- See Ptuedrus, and Delambre. 
Suidas cited, 65, 67, 74. 



Temple of JupiUr PaoheUenius, the discovery of the statues of 

its pediments noticed, 8. 
Temple of Aglauros ; see Aglauros. 

Apollo Epicurioii see Apollo. 

Temples of the Athenians, observations on their positiout 17-21. 
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— their diapoaition the same u the tabemacle of Moses and 

the temple of Solomon, 91, wte. 
Temples of Erechtbeus, of Minerva PoUat, and <rf Pandrosoe, 

one ediiice, date of their erection, 1 19. 
Thalia, sepulchral column of, 144. 
Theatre of Herodes Atticus mentioned, 133. 

Bacchns ; see Baochas, 

Mitylene; see Mitylene. 

PbrnpCf ; see Pompey. 

Marcetlus : see Marcellus. 

Theodotus of Antioch, septilchral coliHna of, 144. 

Thrasyllus, choragic monument of, various conjed.ures on the 

colossal statue taken thence, 13&-14S. 
Hiraso, sepulchral column of, 170. 
Thucydides cited, 87, 16S. 183, 195, 196, 197- 
Torso, the, compared with some of ttie £1^^ Marbles, 6. 
with drapery, in the Elgin Collection, conjectured to have 

belonged to a statue of Cecrops, 33. 
Torso of Apollonius resembles the style of the fragment of 

Hyperion, 35. 
Tiyphera, epitaph on, with a translation, 149.^remarks on 

it, 150. 
Tympan, western, of the Parthenon, mistakes of SpOD, LeRoi. 

and Stuart, respecting the subject of the sculptures which 

ornamented it, 13, 14. — that subject the contention of Minerv* 

and Neptune, 14. 
eastern, of tlie Parthenon, contained the stoiy of the 

birth of Minerva ; description of, 34, el teqq. 
Tympana of the Parthenon, sculptures of the, described, 8, et $eqq. 
Tzetzes cited, 9. 

u 

Ulpian (in Demottk.) cited, 141. 

V 
Vases, cinerary, description of two remarkable ones in the Kgin 
CoUection, 174. 5. 
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Vatican ^rgil, miniature in it mentioDed, 40, ru>U. 

^^ctoria Apteroa, fragment of the figure of, described, 2€.— 

probabta reaaon why repreBcnted without wings, 38. 
Victory, torso of, belonging to the eastern tynipan of the Par- 
thenon, dewribed, 45. 
Virgil cited, 12, 95, 193. 
TitniviuB cited, 20. — his tradition respecting thn origin of the 

term Caiyatids. 118. — probably a fable, 133 note. 
TeiDB, visible tn the torso of the Neptune, S3. — the sappresaion 

of their appearance in scolptures, perhaps introduced by 

Fraxilelea, ib. 
VenetiaoB, their attack on Athena destructive of the Parthenon, 

13. 
Venus of the Gardens, a celebrated statue by Alcamenes, so 

named, 4. 
Venus and Vulcan, statues of, in the western tympan of the Par- 

tbeuon,30, 31. — mistaken for those of Adrian and Sabina, 30. 

w 

Wheler dted, 8, 43. 

WiDckdmann, a remark on a pasaage in his History of Art, 4. — 

cited, 40, 51 . 
Worsley, Sir R., remark on a bas relief brought by turn from 
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REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appomled 
to inquire whether it be expedient that 
the Collection mentioned in the Earx. of 
Elgin's Petition, presented to The House 
on the 15th day of February last, should be 
purchased on behalf of The Public, and 
if so, what Price it may be reasonable to 
allow for the same, 

CONSIDER the Subject referred to them, as 
divided into Four priDcipal Heads ; 

The First of which relates to the Authority by 
which this Collectioa was acquired : 

The Second to the circumstaDceB under which that 
Authority was granted : 

The Third to the Merit of the IVbrbles as works 
of Sculpture, and the importance of making 
them Public Proper^, for the purpose of pro- 
moting^the study of the Fine Arts in Great Bri- 
tain ; — and 

The Fourth to their Value as objects of sale; 
which includes the consideration of the Expense 
which has attended the removiog, traDsponiog. 
and bringing them to England. 
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To these will be added some general Obserrations 
upoD what is to be found> in Tuious Authors, 
relatiog; to these Marbles. 

I. 

WHEN the Earl of Elgin quitted EDglaod upon 
hit missioD to the Ottoman Porte^ it was bis original 
intentioD to make that appointment beneficial to the 
progress of the Fine Arts in Great Britain^ hy pro- 
curing accurate drawings and casts of the valuable 
remains of Sculpture and Architecture scattered 
throughout Greece, and particularly concentruted 
at Athens. 

With this view he engaged Signor Lusieri, a 
painter of reputation, who was then in the service of 
the King of the Two Sicilies, together with two 
architects, two modellers^ and a figure painter, whom 
Mr. Hamilton (now Under Secretary of State) en- 
gaged at Rome, and despatched with Lusieri, in the 
summer of 1800, from Constantinople to Athens. 

They were employed there about nine months, from 
August 1800 to May 1801, without having any sort 
of facility or accommodation afforded to them : nor 
was the Acropolis accessible to them, even for the 
purpose of taJciog drawings, except by the payment 
of a large fee, which was exacted daily. 

The other five artists were withdrawn from Athens 
in January 1803> but Lusieri has continued there 
ever since, excepting during the short period of onr 
hostilities with the Ottoman Porte. 
f^'Duiing the year 1800, Egypt was in the power of 
the French : and that sort of contempt aad dislike 
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which hat always characterized the Turkish govem- 
meat and people id their behaviour towards every 
deaomination of ChristiaaB^ prevailed in full force, 

The success of the British arms in Egypt, aad the 
expected restitution of that province to the Porte, 
wrought a wonderful and Instautaoeous change in 
the disposition of all rauks and descriptions of people 
towards our Nation. Universal benevolence and 
good-will appeared to take place of suspicion and 
aversioQ. Nothing was refused wich was asked; 
and Lord Elgin, availing himself of this favourable 
and unexpected alteration, obtained, in the summer 
of 1801, access to the Acropolis for general purposes, - 
with permissioD to draw, model, and remove; to 
which was added, a special licence to excavate in a 
particular place. Lord Elgin mentions in bis evi- 
dence, that he was obliged to send from Athens to 
Coostaiitinople for leave to remove a house : at the 
same time remarking, that, in point of fact, all per- 
missions issuing from the Porte to any distant pro- 
vinces, are little better than authorities to make the 
best bargain that can be made with the local magis- 
tracies. Hie applications upon this subject, passed 
in verbal conversatioup ; but the warrants or fermauos 
were granted in writing, addressed to the chief 
authorities resident at Athens, to whom they were 
delivered, and in whose bands they remained : so 
that your CommUtee had no opportunity of learning 
from Lord Elgin himself their exact tenor, or of 
ascertaining in what terms they noticed, or allowed 
the di^lacing, or carrying away of these Marble 
But Dr. Hunt, who accompanied Lord Elgin 
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chaplain to the embassy, has preserved, and has bow 
in his poBseasioD, a translation of the second fermaon, 
which extended the powers of the first ; but as he 
had it not with him in London, to produce before 
your Committee, he stated the substance, according 
to bis recollection, which was, " That in order to 
" show their particular respect to the Ambassador of 
" Great Britain, the august ally of the Parte, with 
" whom they were now and had long been in 
'< the strictest alliance, tbey gave to his Excellency 
" and to bis Secretary, and the Artists employed by 
" him, the most extensive permission to view, draw, 
" and model the ancient Temples of the Idols, and 
" the sculptures upon them, and to make excavations, 
" and to take away any stones that might appear inte- 
" resting to them." He stated further, that no re- 
monstrance was at any time made, nor any displeasure 
shown by the Turkish government, either at Con- 
stantinople or at Athens, against the extensive inter* 
pretation which was put upon this fermaun ; and 
although the work of taking down and removing, 
was going on for months, and even years, and was 
conducted in the most public manner, numbers of 
native labourers, to the amount of some hundreds, 
being frequently employed, not the least obstruction 
was ever interposed, nor the smallest uaeasiness shown 
after the granting of this second fermaun. Among 
the Greek population and inhabitants of Athens, it 
occasioned no sort of dissatisfaction ; but, as Mr. 
Hamilton, an eye witness, expresses it, so far from 
exciting any unpleasant sensation, the people seemed 
to feel it as the means of bringing foreigners into 
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their country, and of having money Bpentamongthem, 
The Turks showed a tot&X indifference and apathy 
as to the preservation of these remains, exce|it when 
in a fit of wanton destruction, they sometimes carried 
their disregard so far as to do mischief by firing at 
them. The numerous travellers end admirers of the 
Arts committed greater waste, from a very different 
motive ; for many of those who visited the Acropolis, 
tempted the soldiers and other people about the for- 
tress to bring them down heads, legs, or arms, or 
whatever other pieces they could carry off. 

A translation of the fermaun itself has since b^ en 
forwarded by Dr. Hunt, which is printed in the 
Appendix. 

11. 

Upon the Second Division, it must be premised, 
that antecedently to Lord Elgin's departure for Con- 
stantinople, he communicated his iotrations of bring- 
ing home casts and drawings from Athens, for the 
benefit and advancement of the fine Arts in this 
country, to Mr. Pitt, Lord GrenviUe^anA Mr. DundaSj 
suggesting to them the propriety of considering it as 
a national object, fit to be undertaken, and carried 
into effect at the public expense ; but that this recom- 
maidation was in no degree encouraged, either at 
that time or afterwards. 

It is evident, from a letter of Lord Elgin, to the 
Secretary of Slate, 13 January, ISOS, that he con- 
sidered himself as having no sort of claim for his 
disbursements in the prosecution of these pursuits, 
though he slated^ in the same despatch, the heavy 
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expeoBCs in which thejr had tDToWed him, so as to 
make it extremelj iacoDveoieat for tiim to forego ujr 
of the utual allowaHces to which Ambassadors at 
oAer courts were entitled. It cannot, dierefore, be 
doubted, that he looked upon himself in this respect 
as acting in a character entirely distinct from his 
official situation. But whether the GoTemment from 
whom be obtained permission did, or could so con- 
sider him, is a question which can be solved ooly'by 
coiyecture and reasoning, in tiie absence and deficieacjr 
of all positire tertimonj. The Turkish ministers of 
that day are, in feet, the only persons in the world 
capable (if they are still alive) of deciding the doubt; 
and it is probable that even they, if it were possible 
to consult ^em, mi^ht be unable to form any yery 
distinct discriminatioD as to the character in con- 
sideradou of which they acceded to Lord Elan's 
request The occasion made them, beyond all pre- 
cedent, prc^itiouB to whatever was desired in behalf 
of the English nation ; they readily, therefore, com- 
plied with all that was asked by Lord Elgin. He 
was an Englishman of high rank ; he was also Am- 
bassador from our Court : they granted the same 
permission to no other individual : but then, as Lord 
Elgin observes, do o&er individual applied for it to 
the same extent, nor had indeed the same unlimited 
means for carrying such an undertaking into execu- 
tion. The expression of one of the most intelligent 
and distinguished of the British travellers, wfao 
visited Athens about the same period, appears to your 
(Committee to convey as correct a judgment as can 
be formed upon this question, which is incapable of 
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being satisfactoriljr separated^ and must be taken in 
the aggregate. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in answer to an mquiiy^ 
wfaetlier the authorilj and influence of a public 
■ituation tvas in bis opinion necessarj for acconipliah- 
ing tlie removal of these Marbles, anivered, that he 
did not think a private individual could have accom- 
plished the remoral of the remains which Lord Elgin 
obtained : and Doctor Hunt, who had better oppor- 
tunities of inforrnation upon this point than anj other 
penon who has been examinedj gave itas his decided 
opinion^ that " a British subject not in the situation 
of Ambassador, could not have been able to obtain 
from the Turkish GoTemment a fermauo of such 
ezteosire powers." 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that the only 
other piece of Sculpture which was ever removed 
from its place for the purpose of export was taken 
bj Mr. Choiseul Gouffiefj when he was Ambassador 
from France to the Porte ; but whether he did it by 
express permission, or in some less ostensible yny, 
no means of ascertaining are within the reach of 
your Committee. It was undoubtedly at various 
times an object with the French GoTernmeat to obtain 
possession of some of these valuable remains^ and it 
is probable, according to the testimony of liord 
Aberdeen and others, that at no great distance of 
time they might have been removed by that govern- 
ment from their original site, if they had not been 
taken away, and secured for Uiis couuby by Lord 
Elgin. 
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III. 

The Third Part is involved in much less iDtricac; ; 
aod although in all matters of Taste there is room 
for great variety and latitude of opinioo^ there will 
be found upon this branch of the subject much more 
uoiformity and agreement than could have beeo 
expected. The testimony of several of the most 
eminent Artists in this kingdom^ who have been ex- 
amiuedj rates these Marbles in the very first class of 
ancient art, some placing tbem a little above, and 
others but very little below the Apollo Belvidere, the 
LaocooD, and the Torso of the Belvidere. They 
speak of tbem with admiration and enthusiasm : and 
notwithstanding the manifold injuries of time and 
weather, and those mutilations which they have sob- 
tained from the fortuitous, or designed injuries of 
neglect, or mischief, they consider them as among 
the finest models, and the most exquisite monuments 
of antiquity. The general current of this portion of 
the evidence makes no doubt of referring the date of 
these works to the original building of the IWthe- 
non, and to the designs of Phidias, the dawn of 
every thing which adorned and ennobled Greece. 
With this estimation of the excellence of these works 
it is natural to conclude, that they are recommended 
by the same authorities as highly fit, and admirably 
adapted to form a school for study, to improve our 
national taste for the Fine Arts, and to diffuse a more 
perfect knowledge of them throughout this kingdom. 

Much indeed may be reasonably hoped and ex- 
pectedj from the general observation and admiration 
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of sucb distinguished eiampjes. The end of the 
fifteenth and b^inning of the siiteenth ceoturies 
enlightened b^ thediscoTcry of several of the noblest 
remains of antiquit}', produced in Italy an abundant 
' harvest of the most eoiinent roen^ who made gigantic 
advances in the path of Art, as Painters^ Sculptors, 
and Architects. Caught foj the novelty, attracted bj 
the beauty, and enamoured of the perfection of those 
newly disclosed treasures, they imbibed the genuine 
spirit of ancient excellence, and transfused it into 
their own compositions. 

It is surprising to observe in the best of these ]Mbr- 
bles in hovr great a degree the close imitation of 
Nature is combined with grandeur of Style, while the 
exact details of the former in no deg^ree detract from 
the eflfect and predominance of the latter. 

' The two finest single figures of this Collection 
differ materially in this respect from the Apollo 
Belvidere, which may be selected as the highest and 
most sublime representation of ideal form and beauty, 
which Sculpture has ever embodied, and turned into 
shape. 

The evidmce upon this part of the inquiiy will he 
read with satisfection and interest, both where it ia 
immediately connected with these Marbles, and 
where it branches out into extraneous observations, 
but all of them relating to the study of the Antique. 
A reference is made by one of the witnesses to a 
sculptor, eminent throughout Europe for his woAs, 
who lately left this metropolis highly gratifiad by 
the view of these treasures of that branch of art, 
whi^ he has cultivated vrith so much success. His 

G 
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own letter to tbe Earl of Elgin upon this subject is 
ioserted in the Appendix. 

Id the judgmeot of Mr. Payne Knight, vrhose 
Taluatim will be referred to iu a Bubsequent page, 
the first class is not assigned to the two principal 
statues of this Collection ; but he rates the Metopes 
in the first class of works in High Relief, and knows 
of nothing so fine in that kind. He places also the 
Frize in the first class of Low Relief; and consider- 
ing a general Museum of Art to be very desirable, 
he looks upon such an addition to our national col- 
lection as likely to contribute to the improvraneat of 
the Arts, and to become a very valuable acquisition ; 
for tbe importation of which Lord Elgin is entitled 
to Uie gratitude of his Country. 

IV. 

The directions of the House in the order of refe* 
rence imposes upon your Committee the task of 
forming and submitting an opinion upon the Fourth 
Head, which otherwise the scantiness of materials for 
fixing a pecuniary Value, and tbe unwillingnessj or 
inability in those who are practically most couTersant 
in Statuary to afford any tights upon this part of the 
subject, would have rather induced them to decline. 

The produce of this Collection, if it should be 
brought to sale in separate lots, in the present depre- 
ciated state of almost every article, and raore par- 
ticularly of such as are of precarious and fanciful 
Talue, would probably be much inferior to what 
may be denominated its intrinsic value. 

The mutilated state of all the laj^er Figures, the 
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want either .of heads or features^ of limbs or surface, 
in iDOBt of the Metopes, and in a great proportion of 
the Compartments even of the larger Prize, render 
this Collection, if divided, but little adapted to serve 
for the decoration of private houses/ It should 
dierefore be considered as forming a Whole, and 
should unquestionablj be kept entire as a School of 
Art, and a Study for the formation of Artists. The 
competitors in the market, if it should be offered for 
sale without separation, could not be numerous. 
Some of the Sovereigns of Europe, added to such of 
the great Galleries or national Institutions in vatious 
parts of the Continent, as may possess funds at the 
disposal of their directors sufficient for such a pur- 
pose, would in all probability be the only purchaser. 

It is not bowerer reasonable nor becoming the 
liberality of Parliamentto withhold upon thisaccount, 
whatever, under all the circumstances, may be deemed 
a just and adequate price ; and more particularly in 
a case where Parliament is left to fix its own valnation, 
and no specific sum is demanded, or even suggested 
by the Par^ who offers the Collection to the Public. 

It is obvious that the money expended io the 
acquisition of any commodi^ is not necessarily the 
measure of its real value. The sum laid Out in 
gaining possession of two articles of the same in- 
trinsic worth, may, and often does vary considerably. 
In making two excavations, for instance, of equal 
magnitude and labour, a broken Bust or some few 
Fragmrats may be discovered in the one, and a per- 
fect Statue in the other. The first cost of the broken 
Bust and of the entire Statue would in that case be 
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the same ; but it cannot be said that the value is 
therefore equal. In the same manner, hj the loss, or 
d^ention of a Ship^ a great charge may have been 
incurred, and the original outgoing excessively 
enhanced ; but the value to the buyer will in no 
degree be affected by these extraoeoos acridents. 
Supposing again. Artists to have been engaged at 
considerable salaries during a large period in which 
they could do little or nothing, the first cost would 
be burdensome in this case also to the employer, but 
those who bought would look only at the value of 
the article in the market where it might be exposed 
to sale, without caring, or inquiring how, or at what 
expense it was brought thither. 

Supposing, on the other hand, that the thirteen 
other Metopes had been bought at the Custom-House 
sale at the same price which that of Mr. Choiseul 
Gouffier fetched, it could never be said, that the 
value of them vras no more than twenty-four or 
twenty-five pounds a piece. 

It is perfectly just and reasonable ^at the sella' 
should endeavour fully to reimburse himself for all 
expenses, and to acquire a profit also, but it will be 
impossible for him to do so, whenever the disburse- 
ments have exceeded the fair money price of that 
which he has to dispose of. 

Your Committee refer to Lord Elgin's evidence 
for the large and heavy charges which have attended 
the formation of this Collection, and the placing of 
it in its present situation ; which amount, from 1799 
to January 1803, to £.62,440, including £.9S,9M 
for the interest of money ; and according to a sup- 
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plemental account^ continued from 1803 to 1816^ to 
no less a sum than £.74,000, includiDg tbe eame 
sum for interest 

All the papers which are in his possession upon 
this subject, including a journal of above 90 pages^ 
of the daily expenses of his principal Artist Lusieri 
(from 1803 to die close of 1814) who still remains 
in his employment at Athens, together with the 
account current of Messrs. Hayes, of Malta, (from 
April 1807 to May 1811)haTe been freely submitted 
to your Committee ; and there can be no doqbt, from 
the inspection of those accounts^ confirmed also by 
other testimony, that the disbursements were very 
considerable ; but supposing them to reach the full 
sum at which they are calculated, your Committee 
do not hesitate to express their opinion, that they 
afford no just criterion of tiie Value of the CoUectiouj 
and therefore must not be taken as a just basis for 
estimating it 

Two Valuations^ and only two in detail, have been 
laid before your Committee, which are printed; 
difering most widely in tbe particulars, and in the 
total ; that of Mr. Payne Knight amounting to 
£.25,000, and that of Mr. HamUton to £.60,800. 

Tbe only other sum mentioned as a money price, 
is in the eridence of the Earl of Aberdeen, who named 
j£.S5,000, as a sort of conjectural estimate of the 
IVbole without entering into particulars. 

In addition to tbe instances of pricei quoted in Mr. 
Pmfne Knight'^ evidrace, the snmi paid for other 
celebnted Marbles dewrve to be brought under the 
notice of the House. 
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The TowtU^ ColIectioD which was purchased for 
the British Museum in June 1805, for £.20,000, is 
frequenttj referred to in the examinations of the -wit- 
nesses, with some rariety of opinion as to its intrinsic 
value ; but it is to be observed of all the principal 
Sculptures in that Collection, that thej were to 
excellent condition wiUi the surface perfect; and 
where injured, they were generally well restored, and 
perfectly adapted for the decoration, and almost for 
the ornamental furniture of a private house, as they 
were indeed disposed by Mr. TfywnUy in his life 
time. 

In what proportion the state of mutilation in which 
the El^n Marbles are left, and above all the cor- 
rosion of much of the surface by weather reduce 
their value, it is difficult precisely to ascertain ; but 
it may unquestionably be affirmed in the words of one 
of the Sculptors examined («4io rates these works in 
the highest class of Art) that "' the Toitmleyan Mar- 
bles being entire, are, in a commercial point of view, 
the most valuable of the two: but that tbe Elgin 
Marbles, as possessing that matter which Artists 
most require, claim a higher consideration." 

The ^gina Marbles which are also referred to, 
and were well known to one of the Members of your 
Committee, who was in treaty to purchoite them for 
the British Museum, sold for £.6,000, to the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, which was less than the British 
Government had directed to be offered, after a prior 
negociation for obtaining diem bad failed; their 
real value however was supposed not to exceed 
£.4000, at which Lusieri estimated them. They are 
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described as valuable in point of remote antiquity, 
and curious in that respect, but of no distinguished 
merit as specimens of Sculpture, their style being 
what is usually called Etruscan, and older than the 
age of Phidias. 

The IVforbles at Phigalia, in Arcadia, have lately 
been purchased for the Museum at the expense of 
£.15,000, increased by a very unfavourable exchange 
to £.19,000, a sum vrhich your Committee, after 
inspecting tbem, venture, to consider as more than 
equal to their value. 

It is true that an English gentleman, concerned 
Id discovering them, was ready to give the same sum ; 
and therefore no sort of censure can attach on those 
vrho purchased them abroad for our national gallery, 
vrithout any possible opportunity of viewing and 
examining the sculpture, but knowing them only 
from the sketches which were sent over, and the 
place where they were dug up, to be undoubted and 
authentic remains of Greek Artists of the best time. ~ 

When the first offer was made by the Earl of Elgin 
to Mr. Perceval, of putting the Public in possession 
of this Collection, Mr. Long, a Member of your 
Committee, was authorized by Mr. Perceval to ac- 
quaint Lord Elgin, that he was willing to propose to 
Parliament to purchase it for ^,30,000^ provided 
Lord Elgin should make out, to the satisfaction of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, that he had 
expended so much in acquiring and transporting iL 

Lord Elgin declined this proposal, for the reasons 
stated by him in his evidence-: and until the month 
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of June 1815, do further step vna taken on either 
side; but at that time a petttioo was presented^ on 
the part of Lord Elgin, to the House, which owing 
to the late period of the Session^ was not proceeded 
upon. Eighty additional cases have been receired 
since 1811, ibe contents of which, enumer^ed in 
Mr. Hamilton'i evidence, now form a part of the 
Collection. The Medals also, of which the ralue is 
more easily defined, were not included in the proposal 
made to Mr. Perceval. 

Against these augmentations must be set the rise in 
the value of mon^, which is unquestionably not 
inconsiderable, between the present time and the 
year 1811 ; a cause or consequence of which is the 
d^reciatioD of every commodity, either of necessity, 
or fency, which is brought to sale. 

Your Committee, therefore, do not think that they 
should be justified, in behalf of the Public, if Aey 
were to recommend to the House any extension of 
Mr. Perceval'B offer to a greater amount than £.5000: 
and, under all the circumstances that they have 
aideavoured to bring under the view of the House, 
they judge Thirty-five thousand Pounds to be a rea- 
sonable and sufficient price for this Collection. 

Your Committee observing, that by the Act 45 Geo. 
Ill, c. 137, for vesting the Towtilet/an collection in 
the Trustees of the British Museum, § 4, the pro- 
prietor of that Collection, Mr. Townlej/ Standish, 
was added to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
consider the Earl of Elgin (and his heirs being Earls 
of Elgin) as equally entitled to the same distinction. 
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and recommend thet a clause should be inserted 
to that effect, if it should be necessary that an Act 
should pass for transferring^ his Collection to the 
Public. 



It may not be deemed foreign to this subject, if 
your Committee venture to extend tlieir observations 
somewhat beyond me strict limit of their immediate 
inquiry, and lay before the House what occurs to 
them as not unimportant with regard to the age and 
authenticity of these Sculpture;. The great works 
with which Pericles adorned, and strengthened 
Athens, were all carried on under the direction and 
superintendence of Phidias ; for this there is the 
authority of various ancient writers, and particularly 
of Plutarch ; but he distinctly asserts in the same 
passage, that Callicrales and Ictinus executed the 
work of the Parthenon; which is confirmed also by 
Pausanias, so far as relates to Ictinus, who likewise ■ 
ornamented or constructed the temple of Apollo at 
l^igalia ;* from whence, by a singular coincidence, 
the Sculptures in High Relief, lately purchased for 
the British Museum, and frequently referred to in 
the evidence, were transported. 

The s^le of this work in the opinion of the Artists, 
indicates, that it belongs to the same period, though 

* The penultimate syllable should be proDounced ' long ; 
RiigsUa closes two hexameter verse*, one of which is quoted 
bjr Pausania^ and the other by Stephanus Byzautinus, from 
itldaou% a poet of Crete. 

D 
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the execution is rated u iuferwr to .that of tk^ Ml^n 
Marbles. In the fabulous stories which an repre- 
sented upoo both, there is a very strikiog siraiUril^ ; 
and it may be remarked in passing, that the subjecto 
of the Metopes, and of the smaller Prize, which is 
sculptured with the Battle of the Amazons, cor- 
respond with two out of the four subjects mentioned 
by Plioy. as adorning the shield and dress of the 
Minerva ; so that there was a general uoiformi^ of 
design in the stories which were selected for the 
internal, and external decoration of the Parthenoa. 
The taste of the same artist, Ictinus, probably led 
him. to repeat the same ideas, which abound in - 
graceful forms, and variety of composition, when he 
was employed upon the temple of another diviai^, 
ata distance from Athens. 

The statue of Minerva within the temple, wai the 
work of Phidias himself, luid with the excqktion of 
the Jij^itn which he made at EUs,. the most Cflle< 
braled of his productions. It was composed vf ivory 
and gold : with regard to which, some veiy ciuioos 
anecdotes relating to the political history of that 
time, are to be found in the same writjerp : the ewUfat 
of which, from a passage ip a cotempontiy. poet, 
Aristophanes, proves that the valup of these materials 
involved both Pericles and the director of his works 
in great trouble and jeopardy ; upon vbich account 
the latter i^ said to haye withdraws to Ehs, aadto 
have ended his days there, leaving it doubtful whe- 
ther his death was natural, or in consequence of a 
judicial sentence : but Plutarch places his deadi at 
Athens^ and in prison^ either by disease or by poison. 
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It bai been doubted wlieAer t^hidiAs fiimself ever 
wrodglit io Marble; bat, attbttugfi, wben be did 
not use ivory, his cbief material Tvas unquestionably 
bronae ; there are authoritieB sufficient to establish, 
beyond all controrersy, "Uiat he sometimes' applied 
his band to marble. Pliny, for instance, assert Aiat 
he' did so, and mentioa* a Venus ascribed to him, 
existing in his own time in the collection (or in the 
portico) of Octavia. ' Phidias is called by Aristotle, 
a skilful worker in Stone ; and Pausanias enumerates 
a Celestial Venus of I^riaii Marble undoubtedly of 
bis hand : and the Rfaamnusiao Nemesis, also of the 
same material. Some of bis statues in bronze were 
brought to Rome by Pauliis ^milius, and by 
Catulus. 

His great reputation, bdwever,' was founded upon 
his representations of the Gods, in which he was 
supposed more excellent than in human forms, and 
especiatly upon bis worics in iroiy, in which he stood 
unriTalled.* 

Elidas the Argive is mentioned as Ae moder of 
Phidias : whicb honour is also shared by Hippias. 
His'two most celebrated scholars were Alcameues an 
Atfienian of noble birth, and Agoracritus of'Paros ; 
the latter of whom was his favourite ; and it was 
repotted, that out of affection to htm, Phidias put 
his scholar's name upon several of his own works ; 
among which the statue called Rhamnusian Nemesis 
is particularized by Pliny and Suidas. 

In anoUier passage of Pliny, Akameoes is classed 

• Qnintmian, 1% c. to. 
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with CritiaB, Nestocles, and Hegias^ who are called 
the rivals of Phidias. The name of Colotes is pre- 
served as another of his scholars. 

The other great Sculptors, who were living at 
the same time with Phidias, and flourished ver; 
soon after him, were Agelades, CalloD, Poljcletus, 
PhragmoD, Gorgias, Lacon, Myron, Pythagoras, 
Scopas, and Perelius. 

The passage in which Pausanias mentions the 
Sculptures on the pediments is extremely short, aod 
to this effect ; " As you enter the temple, which they 
call Parthenon, all that is contained in what is termed 
the{Eagles) Pediments, relates in every particular to 
the birth of Minerva ; but on the opposite or back 
front is the Contest of Minerva and Neptune for the 
land ; but the statue itself is formed of ivory and 
gold." The state of dilapidation into which this 
temple was fallen, when Stuart visited it in 1751, 
and made most correct drawings for his valuable 
work, left little opportunity of examining and com- 
paring what remained upon that part of the temple 
with the passage referred to : but an account is pre- 
served by travellers, who about 80 years earlier 
found one of these pediments in tolerable pre- 
servation, before the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, in 1687, had done so much dam^e to 
this admirable structure. The observations of one 
of these (Dr. Spon, a French Physician) may be 
literally translated thus : 

" The highest part of the front which the Greeks 
called ' the £)agle,' and our architects ' the Fronton,' 
is enriched with a groupe of beautiful figures in 
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marble, which appear from below as large as :life. 
They ate of entire relief, and wonderfully well 
worked. Pausanias says nothing more, than that 
this Sculpture related to the birth of Miaerra. The 
genera) desigpn it this : 

" Jupiter, who is under the highest angle of the 
pediment (fronton) has the right arm broken, in 
which, probably, he held bis thunderbolt ; his legs 
are thrown wide from each other, without doubt to 
make room for his eagle. Although these two cha- 
racteristics are wanting, one cannot avoid recognizing 
him by bis beard, and by the majes^ with wbicb the 
sculptor has invested him. He is naked, as they 
usually represented him, and particularly the Greeks, 
who for the most part made their figures naked ; <m 
his right is a statue, which has its head and arms 
mutilated, draped to about half the leg, which one 
-may judge to be a Victory, which precedes the car 
of Minerva, whose horses she leads. They are the 
work of some band as bold as it was delicate, which 
would not perhaps have yielded to Phidias, or 
Praxiteles, so renowned for (representing) horses. 
Minerva is sitting upon the car, rather in the habit 
of a goddess of the sciences, than of war ; for she is 
not dressed as a warrior, having neither helmet, nor 
shield, nor head of Medusa upon her breast : she 
has the air of youth, and her head dress is not 
different from that of Venus. Another female figure 
without a bead is sitting behind her with a child, 
which she holds upon her knees, I cannot say who 
she is ; but I had no trouble in making out or 
recognising the two next, which are the last on that 
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lide ; it is die GTnpraxir Hadriia iktiogj and half 
naked, and, next to him, bis wife Sabina. It seems 
diat tb^ are botii lookiog ob with pleasure at Ae 
. triumph of the goddeu. I do not believe tiiat before 
me, anj person observed this particularity, which 
daserves to be renoarked : " On the left of Jupiter 
aie five or six figures, of -whieh some have lost the 
hands ; it. is probablj the circle of the gods, where 
Jupiter is. .about to introduce Minerra, and to make 
ber beaciuiowledged for bis daughter. The pedi- 
ment behind represented, according to the same 
author, the dispute which Minerva and Neptune bad 
for naming the city, but all the figures are fellen 
from tbesQ, exoept one bead of a sea-horae, which 
was .the usual accompaniment -of this god; these 
figures of Ae two pediments were not so ancient as 
tke body of the temple built by Pericles, for which 
tiMre wants no other argument than Aat of the statue 
of Hadrian, which is to be seen there, end tiie Mar- 
ble which is loiter than Ae rest All the rest has 
not been touched. The Marquis de Noiotel had 
designs made of the whole, when he wetttto At^ns ; 
his painter worked dMrelor two months, and almost 
lost his eyes, because he was obliged to draw ever^ 
thing from below, without a sc^old."' — (Voyage 
par Jacob 8poD ; I^ons, 1678 ; 2 torn. p. 144.) 

Wheter, who travelled with Spon, and published 
his vrerk at London (four years later)* in 1688, says, 
"Bat my compimion made me observe the next two 
figures sitting in the corner to be of the Emperor 
Ifedrian and his En^iress Sabtna, whom I easily 
knew to be so^ by the many medals and statues I 
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lisTe seen of them." And agiiin, " Bat the Em- 
peror Hadrian most probably repaired it. and adorned 
it with those 6gures at each ftoat. For the while- 
neas of the Marble, .and his own' statue jeiaed with 
theiDj apparently show them to be of a later age than 
the first, and done bj that Emperor's command. 
Within the portieo on high, and on the outside of 
the pelta of the temple itself,, is another borden of 
basso relievo round about it, M at least en the 
North and South sides, which, wi&out donbtv is as 
autient as the temple, and of admin^le work, but 
not so high a relievo as the other. Themon are 
r^resented sacrifices, processions, and othes cer»- 
monies of the heathens' worship ; moBti of them, wen 
designed by the M. de Nointel, who eni|4ayed a 
painter to do it two months togeUier, and showed 
them to us when we waited on him at Constanti- 
nc^e." 

Another French author, who published three yeam 
earlier than ^K>n, a work called '.' AAmiea Anciemie 
& Nourells, par .le S* de la GuiUetiere ; i Paris, 
1675," — says, " Pericles' employed upon the Parthn- 
BOn the celebrated architects Callierates and Ictinus. 
Hie last, wba hod more reputation than tiie former, 
wrote a description of it in a- book,* which- he cov- 
posed on purpose, and ^ich has been lost [ and we 
should prob^y not now have' the opportunity ef 
admiring J^ building itaelf, if the Empevor Hadrian 
had not preserved it to us, by the ic^nirs. which he 
caused to be done. It is to his eatethat we owe the 

■ Ictinus and Caipiim were jointly ooncemed in this work, 
tor which we have the authority of Vitnivius, lib. 7- pnefot. 
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few remains of aoUquity vbich are still entire at 
Athens." 

lo the Antiquities of Athens by Stuart, vol. ii. 
p. 4, it is saidj " Pausaoiag gives but a transieot 
account of this Temple, nor does he say whether 
Hadrian repaired it, Uiough his st^ue, and that of 
his Empress Sabina in the western pediment, have 
occasioned a doubt whether the sculptures, in both, 
were not put up by him. Wheler and Spon were of 
this opinion, and saj thej were whiter than the rest 
of the building. The statue of Antinous, now 
remaining at Rome, may be thought a proof that there 
were artists in his time capable of executing them, 
but this whiteness is no proof that they were more 
modern than the Temple, for they might be made of 
a whiter marble ; and the heads of Hadrian and 
Sabina might be put on two of the ancieot figures, 
whichwasnouncomuioo practice amoogthe Romans; 
and if we may give credit to Plutarch, the buildings 
of Pericles were not in the least impaired by ^e in 
his time ; therefore this temple could not want any 
material repairs in the reign of Hadrian." 

With regard to the works of Hadrian at Athens, 
Spartian says, "thatbedid much for the Athenians;"* 
andalittleafter, onhiseecond visit to Athens, "going 
to the East he made his journey through Athens, 
and dedicated the works which he had begun there : 
and particularly a temple to Olympian Jupiter, and 
an altar to himself/' 

The account given by Dion Cassius, is nearly to 

• Folio Edit. Paris, 1«20. p. 6. 
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the same effect, adding that he placed his own statue 
within the temple of Olympian Jupiter, which he 
erected.* 

He called some other cities after his own name, 
and directed a part of Athens to be st)rled Hadrian- 
opolis:-)* but no mention is made hy any ancient 
author, of his touching, or repairing the Parthenon. 
I^usanias, who wrote in his reign, sajs, that " the 
temples which Hadrian either erected from the foun- 
dation, or adorned with dedicated gifts and decora- 
tions, or whatever donations he made to the cities of 
the Greeks, and of the Barbarians also, who made 
application to him, were all recorded at Athens in 
tiie temple common to all the gods."]; 

It is not unlikely, that a confused recollection of 
the statue which Hadrian actually placed at Athens, 
may have led one of the earliest travellers into a 
mistake, which has been repeated, and countenanced 
by subsequent writers ; but Mr. Fauvel, who will 
be quoted presently, speaks as from bis own exami- 
nation and observation, when be mentions the two 
statues in question ; which, it is to be observed, still 
remain (without their heads) upon the pediment of 
tiie entrance, and have not been removed by Lord 
Elgin. 

An exact copy of these drawings, by the Marquis 
de Nointf^l's painter, is given in M. Barry's works; 
which are rendered more valuable on account of the 
destruction of a considerable part of the Temple in 
the Turkish war by the felling of a Venetian bomb, 

* B, 69, c. 1«. t Spartian, p. 10. t Paus. Att. p. 6. fid. Xyl. 
E 
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Trithia a ^ort time after the year in which they were 
made ; which, however, must have heen prior to the 
date of )683, a£Sxed to the plate io Barry's works, 
(2 vol. p. 163. London, 1S09.) 

Some Qotes of Mr. Fauvel, a painter and anti- 
quarian^ who moulded and took casts from the 
greatest part of the Sculptares, and remained fifteen 
years at Athens, are given with the tracings of these 
drawings; in which it is said, with regard to these 
pediments, " These figures were adorned with bronze, 
at least if we may judge br the head of Sabina, which 
is one of the two that remain ; and which, having 
iallen, and being much mutilated, was brought to 
Mr. Fauvel. The traces are visible of the little 
cramps which probably fixed the crown to die head. 
The head of the Emperor Hadrian still exists. Pro* 
bably tfais group has been inserted to do honour to 
that Emperor, for it is of a workmanship difiereot 
from the rest of this Sculpture." 



Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting 
subject, witiiout submitting to the attentive reftection 
of the House, how highly the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts has contributed to the reputation, character, and 
dignity of every Governmmt by which they have 
been encouraged, and how intimately they are con- 
nected widi tibe advancement of every thing valuable 
in science, literature, and philosophy. In contem- 
platiug the importance and splendor to which so 
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small a republic aa Atheoe rose, bj the genius and 
energj of her citizeDa^ exerted io the path of such 
studies, it is impossible to overlook how traasieot the 
memory and &me of extended empires, and of mightj 
conquerors are, in comparison of those who have 
rendered inconsiderable states eminent, and immor- 
talized their own names by these pursuits. Bu lif it 
be true, as we learn from history and experience, that 
free gOTeroments afford a soil most suitable to the 
production of native talent, to the maturing of the 
powers of the human mind, upd to the growth of 
eveiy species of excellence, by opening to merit the 
prospect of reward and distinctioo, do country can 
be better adapted than our own to afford an honour- 
able asylum to Uiese mouuments of the school of 
Phidka, and of the administration of Pericles; 
where secure from further injury and degradation, 
they may receive that admiration and homage to 
which they are entitled, and serve in return as models 
and examples to those, who by knowing how to 
revere and appreciate them, may learn first to imitale, 
and ultimately to rival them. 

Mwob 86, 1616. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

Taken before the Select Committee, respecting 
The Earl of Elgin's Marbles. 



N. B. — The Theseus and Hercules are used in the 
Evidence -with reference to the same S(o- 
tue, which was at Jirst called Thesea* ; 
and the appellation of Ilissus ' or The 
River Godj is also given ind^erentty to 
another Statue, which was sometimes called 
Neptune. 



Jovts, S9"iiie Februarii, 18!6. 
Henry Bankes, Esquire, in The Chair. 



The Earl of El^, called in, and Examined. 

YoDR Lordship will be pleased to state the circum- 
stances under which yon became possessed of this 
Collection, and the authority - which you received 
for taking the Marbles from Athens P — The idea was 
niggesled to me in the year 1799, at the period of my 
nomination to the Embassy at Constantinople, by 
Mr. Harrison, an architect, who was working for 
me ID Scotland, and who had passed tiie greater put 
of his life in Rome ; and his observation was, that 
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though the Public vas in possession of everj thing 
to give them a general knowledge of the remains of 
Athens, yet thej had nothing to convey to Artisbj 
particularly to Students, that which the actual repre- 
sent^ioD by cast would more effectually give them. 
Upon that suggestion, I communicated very fully 
with my acquaintances la London. I mentioned it to 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Pitt^ and Mr. Dundas, upon the 
idea that it was of such national importance as that 
the Government might be induced to take it up, not 
only to obtain the object, but also to obtain it by the 
means of the most able artists at that time in England. 
' The answer of Government, which was entirely ne- 
gative, was^ that the Government would not have 
been justified in undertaking any expeoce of an 
indefinite nature, particularly under the little proba- 
bility that then existed of the success of the under- 
taking. Upon that understanding I applied to such 
artists here as were recommended to me as likely to 
answer the purpose, in particular to Mr. Turner, to 
go upon my own account. Mr. Turner's objection 
to my plan was, that as the object was of a general 
nature, and that the condition I insisted upon was, 
tixat the whole results of all the artists should be 
collected together and left with me; he objected^ 
because be wished to retain a certain portion of his 
own labour for his own use; he moreover asked 
between seven and eight hundred pounds of salaiy, 
independently of his expenses being paid, which of 
course was out of my reach altogether; therefore 
nothingwas done here preparatory to the undertaking 
at alL When I went to Sicily, I met Sir William 
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Hamilton, to whom I explained mj views-; he en- 
couraged mjidea, and applied to tbe King of Naples 
- for permisflion for me to engage hit painter Lusieri, 
who was at that time emplo^d in picturesque view* 
of Sicily for the Sicilian government ; who went with 
Mr. H^ilton to Rome, and, apon the plan arranged 
wiA Sir William Hemilton, engt^^ tbe five other 
artists^ ^o accompanied him ultimately to Turkey ; 
diose five persons were^ two architects,, two model- 
lers, and one figure painter. Lusieri was a general 
painter. They reached Constantinople about tb^ 
middle of May 1800, at Ae time when tbe French 
were in full posaession of Egypt, and of course no 
attempts could be made vh& any prospect of genial 
success. I sent them to Athens^ however, as soon as 
an opportuni^ offered r for several months they had 
no access to the Acropolis, except for tlie purpose of 
drawing, and that at an expense of five guineas a 
day ; that lasted from August 1800 till tbe month of 
April 1801. 

Tliat limited access lasted about nine months i — 
Yes. 

The fee of five guineas vras one usually demanded 
from strangers i — There were so few strangers there 
I do not know, bat in the instances which cahie to my 
knowledge, it was so. During that period my artists 
were employed in the buildings in the low town of 
Athens. In proportion with the change of affiurs in 
onr relations towards Turk^, the facilities of access 
were increased to me and to all Ekigtish UavolIflES ; 
and about (he middle of the sanmer of 1801 all 
difficulties wwe removed ; we then had access for 
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general purposes.' The same facilities continued 
till mj departure from Turkey in January 1803> at 
vhich period I withdrew five out of the six artists ; 
and having sent home every thing that was in the 
collection, till the year 1813 Lutieri remained, with 
such iostructioDs, and such means, and such powers, 
as enabled him to carry on the same operation to the 
extent that then remained to make it, as I concluded>- 
more perfect : but from that period of 1803 till the 
present dayj during my imprisonment in France, and 
during the remaining years, be has acted wiAout 
any interruption, in the enjoyment of the same foci-' 
lities, with a renewal of the same authorities ; he Ihis 
incurred the same e]q>enses and done the same as 
before. 

Where is he now?— Remaining there still; he was 
not there during the war, but he has obtained a re- 
newal of the same authorities since. 

Your Lordship has stated, that when the change 
took place in the political relations between this 
country and Turkey, a facility of access was con- 
tinued to you and all your artists 7— r-Yes. 

And in 1801 all difficulties were removed which 
applied to tiie erecdng scaffolding and making ex- 
cafations; was the same permission to erect 'staffold- 
ing and make excavations given to other persons at 
Athens at tfaat -time ? — I do not know of any such 
instance ; other persons made use of the same scaf- 
folding of course. I do not know that any specific 
permission of diis kind was applied for ; I believe 
the permission granted to me was the same in sub- 
stance and in purport as to any (rther person, with the 
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difference of tbe extent of means^ and an unlimited 
use of money. Tbere was nobody there, I believe^ 
who was doing any thing but draw. 

Did die permission specifically refer to removing 
statues, or was that left to discretion ? — No ; it was 
executed by tbe means of those general permissions 
granted ; in point of fact, permission issuing from 
the Porte for any of tbe distant provinces, is little 
better than an authority to make the best bargain you 
can with the local aulboritiex. The permission was 
to draw, model, and remove ; there was a specific 
permission to excavate in a particular place. 

Was the permission in writing i — It was, and ad- 
dressed by the Porte to the local authorities, to whom 
I delivered it; and I have retained none of them. 
In a letter I addressed to Mr. Long in the year 1811^ 
I made use of these words : — " That the ministers of 
the Porte were prevailed upon, after much trouble 
and patient solicitation, to grant me an authority to 
remove what I might discover, as well as draw and 
model." 

Does your Lordship suppose this to have been tbe 
same form of permission that bad been given to 
oUier people ; and that your Lordship employed it to 
a greater extent than other people f — It was so far 
different, that no otber person had applied for permis* 
sioQ to remove or model. 

Does your Lordship know whether any permission 
bad been granted to any other person to remove or 
model t — Monaienr de Choiseul had the same per- 
mission ; and some of the things he removed are now 
in my collection. 
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He removed Ibem while he was minister at Ae 
Porte?— Yei. 

Had that permisaion ever been granted to excavate 
aod reoiovej btfore M««ieur Cboiseul had it ?— I 
do not know. 

There seems to be a considerable di&rence be- 
tween, to excavate and remove, and to remove and 
excavate ; fhe question wai not, whether your Lord- 
shq) was permitted to remove what you should find 
on excavatioD, but whether your Lordshqi vms p«- 
mitted to remove from the walU? — I was at liberfy 
to remove from the walls ; the permiasioB was to 
remove generally. 

Wa« Aere any specific permission alludiog to the 
statues particularly ?-~I do not know wbedm it spe- 
cffied the Blatuesj or whether it vms a general power 
to remove. I was obliged to send from Atheus to 
Constantinoplej for permission to remove a houae. 

That was a bouse belonging to the Turkish go- 
vemmfflit; did not your Ij«rdehip keep anyc<^y«f 
any of the written permissions that were given to your 
Lordship P-»I kiq>t no copies whatever ; every p^Kr 
that could be of use at Athens^ vra& leA there as a 
matter of course, because Lusieri continued there : 
the few papers I brought avray with me, were burnt 
qn my detention in France; my private papers I 
mean, and all my accounts, whioh I had brought 
away, from Turkey. 

In point of fact, your Lordship has not in Eogiaod 
any cofiy of any of Uiose written permissiomi? — 
Noae. 

Did the Committee understand you to say, that it 
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is possible Lusieri has such copies ?— Cettainly; they 
will be at Atfaeos, either in his possessioa or id the 
possession of the authorities there. 

Has your Lordship any distinct recollection of 
having had such copies of the authorities, and of 
having left them in Lusieri's possession } — I cannot 
speak to the fact so precisely as the Committee may 
wish ; the authority itselif vras given over to the 
proper oflScer ; and then Lusieri obtained from him 
any part of it that was necessary to be exhibited on 
any future occasion. 

Did your Lordship, for your own satisfaction, keep 
any copy of the terms of those permissions ? — No, 
I never did ; and it never occurred to me that the 
question would arise; the thing was done publicly 
before the whole world. I employed three or four 
hundred people a day ; and all the local authori- 
ties were concerned io it, as well as the Turkish 
government. 

When your Lordship stated, that the permission 
granted to your Lordship was the same that had been 
granted to other individuals, with the difference only 
of the extent of means, did you mean to convey to the 
Committee, that permissions to remove Marbles and 
cariy them away had been granted to other indivi- 
duals ? — No ; what I meant to say was this, that as 
fhr as any application was made to the Turkish 
government through me, or to my knowledge, the 
same facilities were granted in all cases. I did not 
receive more as ambassador than they received as 
travellers ; but as I employed artists, those permis- 
sions were -added to my leave. I am not aware of 
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anj particular applicatioD being made for a specific 
leave that was not granted where a similar leave was 
granted to myself. 

Your Lordship has stated, that do individual bad 
applied for leave to remove ? — To the best of my 
recollection no application had been made to remove. 

No application, either through you or to your 
knowledge ? — Yes ; as far as I can recollect 

Of course your Lordship means to except the per- 
mission that jou stated before had been long antece- 
dently given to Monsieur Comte de Choiseul ? — Yes. 

Do yuu know, in point of fact, wh^er the same 
permission was granted to Monsieur Comte de Choi- 
seul as was granted to you ? — He exercised the same 
power. 

But you do not know whether he had the same 
permission P — No. 

Then within your Lordship's knowledge there is 
DO instance of a private individual having obtained 
such permission ? — I have no knowledge of any 
individual having applied for it^ and I do not know 
whether it has been granted or not ; I do not know 
that there was any difficulty in the way of removing, 
by anybody. 

Was it necessary that those powers should be 
renewed after your Lordship came away, and that the 
artists already employed by you are employed osten- 
sibly by the ministers there i — I do not know what 
distinction there is between Lusieri and any other 
artist. 

Is he acting under the permission your Lordship 
obtained P — There has been war since. 
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Hob it been renewed to your Lordship, or indi- 
Tidually to UieiDselvesP — They have made the ap- 
plication through the channel they thought proper ; 
what it waa I do not know ; but it was probably the 
same permission that Lord Aberdeen had, and many 
other travellers that have been there. 

Your Lordship does not know whether it was 
renewed to your Lordship or to Mr. Liiton, or 
-whether they are acting under a perraissioo granted 
to him, or individual permissions granted to the 
artists P — I do notknow what the detail is; I conclude 
they are acting exactly as any other traveller there is : 
there is no advantage from the ambassadorial title 
that I bad then, that can apply to them now, because 
there has been war since. 

Have Uiey power to excavate, model, and remove? 
— They have removed a great deal from thence. 

And you do not know in what shape those powers 
have been renewed since the war ? — No, I do not 

Id the Letter to Mr. Loog, which you have stated, 
you speak as having obtained these permissions after 
much trouble and patient solicitation ; what was the 
nature of the objections on the part of the Turkish 
government P — ^Their general jealousy and enmity to 
every Christian of every denominiUion, and every 
interference on their part I believe that from the 
period of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth the 
French government have been endeavouring to ob- 
tain similar advantages, and particularly the Sigeaa 
Marble. 

They rested it upon that general objection?— ^ 
Upon the general enmi^ to what they called Christian 
Dogs. 
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That was not the raaooCT in which they stated their 
objection ? — No ; but that is the fiict ; it wai always 
refused 

Without reasoDs ? — Without reasons assigned ; 
every body on the spot knew what those reasons were, 
that thej would not give any iacility to any thing that 
was not Turkish. 

All your Lordship's communications widi the Porte 
«Me verbal f — lliere was nothing in writing till an 
order was issued. 

The objection disappeared from the moment of the 
decided success of our arms in Egypt f — ^Ves ; Ae 
whole system of Ttirkish feeling met with a revolu- 
ttouj in the first place, from the invasion by the 
French, and afterwards by our conquest. 

Your Ixirdship has stated in your Petition, that 
you directed yonr attention in an especial manner 
to the benefit of rescuing from danger the remains of 
Sculpture and Architecture ; what steps did you take 
for Aat purpose f — My vrfiole plan was to measure 
and to draw every thing that remained and could be 
traced of architecture, to model the peculiar features 
of architecture ; I brought home a piece of each 
description of column for instance, and capitals and 
decorations of every description ; friezes and moulds, 
and, in some instatices, original specimens; and the ~ 
architects net only went over the measurements that 
had been before traced, but by removing the foun- 
dations were enabled to extend them and to open the 
way to further enquiries, which have been attended 
since with considerable success. 

You state, that you have rescued the remains from 
danger ?— From die period of Stuart's visit to Adieus 
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till die time I weat to Turltey, a Teiy ^eat destruc- 
tion bed taken place. Tliere vas an old temple oa 
the Ilisaus had disi4)peared. Tb^re wap in the neigh- 
bourhood of Elis and 01jni|Ha another templfv which 
had disappeared. At Corinth, I Aink Stuart gives 
thirteen columnt, and there yrttfe onlj £re when I 
got there; evei; traveller coning, added to th^ 
general defacement of the statifatj in his reach : 
there are now in London pieces .broken off within our 
daj. And the Tncks have been continuaUy defacing 
the heads ; and in some ioBtaoces they have aotually 
acknowledged to rae, that they have pounded down 
the statnes to convert them into roorlar : It was ^ka 
these suggestioas, and with t)iese feelings, that I 
proceeded to remove as much of the sculpture as I 
conveniently could ; it vras no part of ay original 
plan to bring away uij thing but my models. 

Then your Lordship did not do ai^ thing to 
rescue them, in any other way than to bring away 
such as you fouad f — No; it was impossible for me 
to do more than that; the Turkish govemmeirt 
attached do inq>ertance to them in the wDcld ; and 
in all &e modvn walls, these things are built up 
promiscuously witii common stones. 

It has beat stated, that in a despatch tnm Tarkcy, 
at a very early period after your Londdiip went ou^ 
that your Lorddiip had an occaaion to write to His 
Majes^'s govemwent concerui^ ywir public ap- 
pointanent as a naui^et, and that yon stated sonu 
cifcnnulaDces distinctly to them at that time, which 
•faswedyoor understanding and their undecstandiag, 
that yoar proceedings in Greece were eoiiRly npofe 
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your own private account ; is that statement correctj 
tbattbereis a document id existence, dated in the year 
]803i which will prove that fact? — There is, pre- 
cisely what is alluded to io a despatch at the period 
of my leaving; Turkey. 

In point of fact, did the Turkish government know 
that your Lordship was removing these statues under 
the permission your Lordship had obtained from 
them ? — No doubt was ever expressed to me of their 
knovrledge of it; and as the operation has beea 
going on these seventeen years without any such 
expression, so far as I have ever heard, I conclude 
they must have beea in the ioiimate knowledge of 
every thing that was doing. 

In point of fact, your Lordship does not know that 
they were ever apprised of it ? — It is impossible for 
me to have any doubt about it. 

Did your Lordship ever apprise any of the Govern- 
ment of it in conversation i — ^The chance is, that I 
have done it five hundred times, but I cannot ansvrer 
specifically when or how. 

Did not the Committee understand your Lordship 
to say, that they must have so well understood it, that 
in one instance your Lordship got a special order to 
remove a particular thing i — There was a special 
permission solicited for the house ; when I did ex- 
cavate in consequence of getting possession of that 
house, there was not a single fragment found ; I ex- 
cavated down to the rock, and that without finding 
any thing, when the Turk, to whom the house be- 
longed, came to me, and laughingly told me, that 
they were made into the mortar with which he built 
hi s house. 
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Then the permissioD wai to buy the house? — ^To 
pull it dowD. 

Since 1803 has Lusieri coutioued to remove tbingi ? 
— I can answer that question by a fact of considecr 
importance. When I was in Paris a prisooer, in the 
year 1805, living in Paris, perfectly tranquilly with 
my fomily, [ received a letter from au English tra- 
veller, complaining of Lusieri's taking down part of 
the friexe of the I^rthenon. The next morning a 
common gens d'arme came and took me out of bed, 
and sent me into close confinement, away from my 
family. Such was the influence exercised by the 
French to prevent this operation. 

Your Lordship attributed it entirely to the French ? 
— ^Yea ; the French sent me in that way down to 
Melun. 

In reference to what was stated in a passage of 
your Ixirdship's Petition, will your Lordship be so 
good as to say whether you have ever beard of the 
Turkish government tdcing any care that the works 
of art should not be destroyed ? — Certainly not ; 
vrithin my knowledge nothing of the sort was ever 
done ; the military governor of the Acropolis en-~ 
deavoured to keep them, after people had appeared 
anxious to get them away. 

So that tiie hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment your Lordship attributes to a dislike to the 
Christians ? — ^The general apprehension of doing any 
act displeasing to the French operated at the time the 
French were in Egypt 

Has your Lordship any knowledge of any par- 
ticular application mode to the Turkish govmunent 
a 
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by anj individual, and gnated, of an equal adeot 
with jour Lordship's? — I bave notany knowledge of 
what has passed since, except the details of Lusien's 
own operations. 

From ao observation in part of jour Lordship's 
evidence, the Committee coocluded (hat jour Lord- 
ship has, since 1812, received several of these Mar- 
blei ?— In the jear 1813, about eightj cases arrived. 

Have there been anj received subsequeoUj i> — I 
believe there bave ; but I am not verj certain, having 
been outof tbecouotrj rojself. 

Did Monsieur Choiseul take down aoj of the me- 
topes and the frieze ? — One piece of the metope and 
some of the frieze ; the metope I bought at a public 
sale at the custom-house. It was at the time I 
returned from France ; mj things were dispersed all 
over the country ; and mj agent told me of some 
packages in the custom-bouse without direction ; 
and I gave four or five-aad-twentj pounds for them 
at a lumber sale. 

Thinking those packages to be jour Lordship's ? 
—Yes. 

When jonr Lordship beard of those ca^es being 
to be sold at a rumm^e sale, did jour Lordship 
make anj application to the (jovernment, stating that 
tbej bad anj interest in it, and that therefore jou 
ought not to be obliged to purchase ? — No ; cer- 
taiolj not. 

It was a matter of private purchase i — Yes ; these 
things had been left at Athens during the whole of 
the Frendi Revolution. Buonaparte allowed a cor- 
vette to call and bring these things Car Menueur 
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CStOMCul, «bo was an tDtimate acqnaiotance of Mon- 
sieur Talleyrand's : from tix debj which occurred, 
ibej did not get away io time to escape our craizerv. 
Monsieur Cboiseul applied to nte to make iuteBNt 
vitb Lord Nelson, and I wrote to htm, and he 
directed them to be sent home; and applied to Lord 
Sidmoutb and Sir Joseph Banksj wishing Govern- 
ment to make such a purchase as to secure the captors, 
but at the same time to restore the articles to Monsieur 
Choiseul. When I left Paris, Monsieur Cboiseul 
remained in the belief that tbej were still at Malta^ 
eoDsequeotly I bad no cine to guess these were his at 
tbetimeofthe purchase in theyear 1806; butlimrae- 
dialely wrote to him to stale what these things were, 
u I bad no doubt thej were his bj the metope ; 9nd 
in the ^ar 1810 be wrote to me, stating that his were 
still at Malta: when I went over to I^tris last yeaxj 
I took a memorandum with me for him, and .satisfied 
him they were his; but he hat never yet sent about 
tbem, and I do not know what be means to do at all; 
bat there they are, marked among my things as 
belonging to him. 

Does your Lordship know, that subsequent to your 
coming away, and during the time we were at war, any 
similar permission was applied for, and obtained by 
the French f — I do not know any tfaiug about that ; 
but in point of faid, my cases were at the hivhour 
during the whole of the ynr ; and if the French 
goTMnmcnt had iiad any thing they could Jbave put 
afloat, -they would have taken ,them. 

Did lluit seizure apply to the proper^ of all 
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English characten ; or^ did it apply to your Lord- 
■bip's as a public clmracter, and tb«efore the pro- 
perty of tbe country F — Besides tbe boxes at the 
barboufj Lusieri'g magazines were filled in tbe town 
of Atbens; and immediately after bis flight they 
broke those open, and sent them to Yanana, and from 
thence to Buonaparte. 

Was not Lusieri considered as an agent of your 
Lordship's in jour public characta ? — No ; cer- 
tainly not. 

Your Lordship had applied for him to do what he 
was doing ; and was he oot in that way considered 
as your Lordship's agent, and therefore subject to 
the same liabili^ as your Lordship vraSj to have 
wbaleTer was in his possession seized ? — He was 
considered as an English subject, as far as his con- 
nectioD with me went ; but his property was stolen 
in fact: his proper^ and mine was promiscuously 
taken ; they did not do it officially. 

Was any objection made by the chief magistrate of 
Athensj against taking away these Marbles, as ex- 
ceeding the authority received from Coo^nttnople ? 
— ^There was do such objection ever made. 

Was ever any representation made of any kind P ^ 
None that I ever heard of. 

Does your Lordship believe, to the best of your 
judgment, that you obtained, in your character of 
ambassador, any authority for removing these Mar- 
bles, which your Ixtrdship would not have obtained 
in your private capacity, through the intervention of 
the British ambassador } — I certainly consider thf^t I 
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obtained no auUiority as giTen to me ia my official 
c^ncity (I am speakiDg from mj orrn impressioo;) 
the Turkish goTerament did not koow how to express 
their obligation to us for the conquest of Egypt, and 
for the liberality that followed from GoTemmeDtj 
aad of course I obtained what I wanted ; whether I 
could have obtained it otherwise or not, I cannot 
say ; Lusieri has obtained the same permission seven- 
teen years, in the course of which time we have been 
at war with Turkey. Monsieur De Choiseul had 
permission, under verj different circumstances ; but, 
in point of fact, I did stand indebted to the general 
good-will we had ensured bj our conduct towards 
the Porte, most distinctly I was indebted to that; 
whether Monsieur Choiseul's example could be 
quoted or not, is a matter of question. 

In your Lordship's opinion, if Lord Aberdeen had 
been at Constantinople at the time jour Lordship was 
ambassador there, could you have obtained the same 
permission for Ixtrd Aberdeen as an individual, that 
you did as ambassador obtain for yourself ? — I can 
only speak from coqjecture. The Turkish govern- 
meut, in return for our services in Egypt, did offer 
to the British government every public concession 
that could be wished. They were in a disposition 
that I conceive they would have granted any thing 
that could have been asked: 1 entered upon the 
undertaking in the ^pectation that the result of our 
expedition for the relief of Egypt would furnish 
opportunities of this sort 

Then the result of the impression on your Lord- 
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■hip's mind would be, that otiier adTantHges granted 
by Ae l^irkish gOTernmctit were on &e same prin- 
ciple as die permission to jour Lordship to remove 
Aese MarbleSj and rather out of public gratitude for 
the interference of England *— I believe it was 
entirelj that, andnothing else ; I was not authorized 
to make any application in the name of Gorernmeot 
for this ; but I wish it to be distinctlj understood^ 
that I looked forward to this, as that which was to 
enable me to execute the plan; and to that I am 
indebted for it Whether under other circurastanees 
I could have obtained the faciliHes Monsieur Choi- 
seul had had before, I cannot answer. 

When your Lordship received this, which jou 
considered as a proof of the public gratitude of the 
Turkish govranment to Engknd, did your Lt^ship 
mention the circumstance in any of your despatches 
to Government t—l should suppose not in any a^ba 
despatch than that which has been alluded to. 

That was upon leaving Turkey, was not it?— Tes. 

If your Lordship considers it as a mark of tfaepnblic 
gratitude of the Porte to Great Britain, does not your 
Lordship consider that mark of gratitude essential^f 
connected with your chiuacter of representatrve of 
the Coart of Great Britain at Ae Porte P— I did not 
ask it in that character, nor did I ask it as a proof of 
the disposition of the Porte ; but I availed myself of 
that disposition to make the application rayself. 

Doesyour Lordship suppose, thitf if that application 
had been made at that particular period hy any oflw 
person Ihaa the amfouiodor of Great Britain, it vrould 
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bare been graDted } — Id mj own mind I think it 
vould, if be had had meang of availing bimself of 
it; that is to s^ay, if he had determined to risk bis 
whole private fortune in a pursuit of such a nature. 

When your Lordship mentioned that general dis- 
position of the Turkish goTemmeot, do you mean 
that it was as well to individuals in their priv^e 
capacity, as to any demand made by the Goverament? 
—To every body. 

In short it was a disposition of good-will towards 
Englishmen ? — Of cordiality towards Ediglisbmen, 
to an extent never known before. 

Id making the application to the Turkish govera- 
ment for permission to remove these Marbles, did your 
Lordship state to them the objects you had in view 
in so removing them, whether for the purpose of 
collecting an assemblage of these things as matter of 
curiosi^ fur yourself, or for the purpose of bringing 
them to this country for the improvement of the wts? 
— Id explanation it must have been so slated; whe- 
ther there was any formal application bearing "upMi 
your question, I cannot undertake to s^. 

Was it or not stated to the Turki^ govenuaentj 
that it was for the purpose of forming a private 
museum, or for public uses ? — I am afraid tiiey 
would not have nnderstood me, if I bad attempted a 
distinction. 

Id what way did your Lordship distinguish, in 
your applications to the Turkish government, between 
your private and public capacity P— I never named 
myself in my public capacity, not having anthonty 
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to do so; Uiis was a personal favour, and it vss 
granted quite extra officially to me. 

And asked as lucb P — ^Asked as such, and granted 
as such. 

The Fermauns granted to your liOrdsfaip were not, 
as the Committee collect from your statement to-day, 
permissions to take particular pieces, one from the 
city and one from the citadel, and so on ? — No ; I 
had ncTer been at Athens, and could not specify any 
thing. 

In point of fact the Fermaun yras not so } — It was 
not ; there could not have been an application for 
specific things. 

Suppose the transaction had passed in this way, 
that your Lordship was anxious to hare some of 
these Marbles, the GoTernment were willing to 
grant you a limited permission to take one or two 
pieces?— Certainly it was not so; it must have been 
quite general. 

Your Lordship has no certain recollection how it 
was? — No ; only that I did not know any thmg of 
the state of Athens, and consequently my application 
hiust have been general. 
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Veneris, V die Martii, 1816. 
Heniiy Bankes, Esquire, in The Chair. 



The Earl of £/£tnagaiD called iiij aad Ezamined. 

WILL your Lordship be pleased to state the view 
under which the CoUectioo was made ? 

[The Earl of El^in, \a answer, delirered in 
the following papers which were read.} 
'' A letter dated London, 14th of February, 1816, ' 
signed Elgin, addressed to the Right honourable 
Nicholas Vansittart. 

" A DiemoraQdum asto his Lordship's exclusive 
right of property in the Collection, dated Fe- 
bruary, 1816." 

" A memorandum as to the delay in transferring . 

the Earl of Elgin's Collection to the Public." 

Has your Lordship any account from which you 

can state to the Committee the actual sums wfajch 

your Lordship has paid in obtaining these Marbles, 

and in transporting them to this country. 

[His Lordship handed in a copy of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Long on the 6th of May, 
1811, with a postscript dated 39th of Fe- 
bruary, 1816, addressed to the Chairman 
of this Committee; which was read.] 
Has your Lordship any paper which exhibits the 
total? — No other tiian as it is stated inUut letter, 
which I do not offer as a precise account, but it is 

H 
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merely to iafofm tfae CommiUee wbat was the luture 
of the expense. 

Was anj specific offer as to price, for oblaiaiog 
those Marbles for the Public, made to your Lordship, 
by MiT. Perceval, and in what year ? — Yeg; 1 believe 
it was a few days after the date of the above letter to 
Mr. Long, in the name of Mr. Perceval ; he did inti- 
mate to me, as I understood, that Mr. Perceval would 
be disposed to recommend the sum of £30,000. to 
be given for the Collection as it then stood. 

What passed in consequence of that offer ^ — I be- 
lieve it is mentioned in the memorandum which I 
have given in, accounting for the delay — paper 
marked No. 3 — and which exactly states the grounds 
oo which I declined the offer ; it follows immediately 
after tfae extract from the Dilettanti publication, in 
these words: — " So that when Mr. Perceval, in 1811, 
proposed to purchase tliis collection, not by proceed- 
ing to settle the price, upon a private examination 
into its merits and value, but by offering at once a 
specific sum for it ; I declined the proposal, as one 
which, under the above impressions, would be in the 
highest degree unsiUisfactory to the public, as well 
as wholly inadequate either in compensation of the 
outlay occasioned in procuring the collection, or in 
reference to (what has since been established beyond 
all doubt) the excellence of the sculpture, and its 
authenticity as the work of the ablest artists of tfae 
age of Pericles. 

Mr. Vansittait never made any specific offer on the 
put of the public ^ — No, never excqit in what 
passed last year, which vnu afterwards dropped. 
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What further has passed relatiog to the transjer of 
those Marbles to the Public, siace 1811 P— -In the 
spriag of 1815, BurlingtoD House baring been sold. 
Lord George Cavendish intimated a desire that I 
should remove the Marbles from thence in conse- 
quence. I applied to the Trustees of the British 
Museum to take them in deposit, considering that 
the circumstances of the times might not make it 
convenient for the Public to enter upon the transfer. 
In replj, the British Museum rejected my proposal 
as not being consistent with their usual mode of pro- 
ceedings, and they appointed three of their Members 
to enter into negociation with me for the transfer'; 
vhich nomination, after some discussioa, led to the 
Petition 'which I presented to Parliament ia the month 
of June following. 

Is there any price, in your Lordship's estimation of 
these Bferbles, lower than which you would not wish 
to part with them ? — No ; there is no standard fixed 
in my miod at all. 

Are there any persons by whom this Collection has 
been ralued ? — Not any one, to my knowledge. 

Are the gentlemen mentioned in the list you have 
delivered in, designed on your Lordship's part to be 
examined as to the value of the Collection ? — I gave 
in that list as thinking them proper persons, without 
consulting them on the occasion ; they are the indi- 
viduals best acquainted with the subject ; and I fancy 
it would be satisfactory to the Public thatthey should 
be examined. 

Are there any and what additional articles now 
oflbred, fhat were not included in the offer to Mr. 
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Perceval^ in 181 1 i — To the best of mj knowledge 
about eighty additional cases of Architecture and 
Sculpture have been added, and also a collection of 
Medals. 

The Right Honourable Charles Long (a Member of 
the Committee) Examined. 
YOU having been referred to in Iiord Elgin's 
evidence^ do jou recollect what passed on that occa- 
sion ? — Early in the year 1811 I was desired by 
Mr. Perceval to endeavour to ascertain, as far as 
1 could, the Talne of Lord Elgin's collection. I 
consulted various persons upon this subject; and 
after having done so, Mr. Perceval asked me, 
whether I was satisfied that the Collection was worth 
£. 30,000 ; I told him I had no doubt it was worth 
that and more, from the testimony of those whom 
I had consulted ; upon which he authorized me to 
state to Lord Elgin, that he was willing to propose 
that sum to Parliament for the purchase of the Col- 
lection, provided he made out, to the satisfaction of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, that he had 
expended a sum equal to that amount in obtaining 
the Collection and transporting it to this country. 
Upon my interview with liOrd Elgin, bis Lordship 
stated an account of his expenses amounting to double 
that sum, and declined the offer of Mr. Percival. 

William Hamilton, Esquire, called in, and 
Examined. 
HAVE you looked into Lord Elgin's correspon- 
dence at the Foreign Office, when he was ambassador, 
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and do you find aDy correspondeDce od the subject 
of these Marbles i — I have examined the correspoo- 
deocej and I hare with me an extract of a dispatch 
from bis Lordsbip to Lord Hawkesbury, dated the 
IStb of January 1803. Qlt was delivered in, 

and read.] 

Is that the only trace of reference to his Lordship's 
pursuits in Greece, that you can find in the public 
correspondence ? — I have not examined the whole of 
the correspondence, so that I cannot precisely say 
whether it is the only reference, but it is that to 
which my attention was particularly called. 

Are you enabled to throw any light upon the 
question, whether these Marbles were to be consi- 
dered as having been acquired by his Lordship in 
his public capacity as ambassador to the Porte ? — I 
never beard any grounds whatever for that opinion, 
until within a few years during the time that I was 
io Turkey ; it was never, to my knowledge, men- 
tioned by individual travellers, or by any of His 
Majesty's officers. 

Do you recollect any circumstances that have a 
contrary tendency f — I particularly, recollect, when 
I was in Egypt, asking, by desire of Lord Elgin, 
Sir Richard Bickerton to assist his Lordship in carry- 
ing away from the coast of Greece some part of his 
collection ; he asked me whether those Marbles were 
intended by Lord Elgin for the Public, or whether 
they were his sole private property ; I told him ex- 
clusively the latter. 

Did you not attend Lord El^^ to Greece : and 
were you not acquainted with much of the detail of 
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the meau of obtuniag permissiim to remove those 
statueij as well as of the circumstances attending 
their removal i — I attended Lord Elgin on his way to 
Crreece, onlyas far as Sicily; from whence I went to 
Rome bj his desire, for the purpose of engaging the 
artists who were to carry on bis operations at Athens. 
I joined ' Lord Elgin at Constantinople^ in May 
1800 ; my employment in his family did not neces- 
sarily put me exactly in the way of being acquainted 
with his communicatioDS with the Turkish govern- 
ment respecting this subject. I was more immedi- 
ately employed in the public business of &e embassy ; 
and about twelve montiis afterwards I went to Eg;rP'> 
and never returned to Constantinople during Lord 
Elgin's Embassy, 

Have you any impression on your mind> as to the 
nature of the permission that vras granted by the 
Turkish government? — None of my own knowledge. 

Through whom, and with whom, were the com- 
munications upon the subject of these permissions to 
obtalu Marbles and objects from Greece, carried on? 
— All communications between the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and any persons connected 
with the Turkish govemment, were carried on through 
Uie interpreter of tte embassy, and the individuals in 
the Turkish government who were particularly applied 
to on this subject by Lord Elgin, were the Captain 
Pacha and the Sultan's mother. 

Were you present at Athens during the removal of 
any part of the IMbrbles ? — ^Yes, I was. 

During the -removal of those that were taken from 
the Parthenon ?— Yes, I WM; I cannot say that I was 
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preseot at Athens when any one particular object was 
taken down from the Puihenoo ; but the operations 
in general were going on while I was there. I had 
nothing to do with them myselfj being at Athens 
quite as a private individual. 

Did it appear to create any seneation either among 
the principal persons or the inhabitants of Athens i — 
No unpleasant sensation whatever ; they seemed rather 
to feel it as a means of bringing foreigners into the 
country, and of havisg money spent amongst tbem. 

Can you form any opinion of the danger of de- 
alruction to which those Marbles would have been 
exposed, if Lord Elgin had not removed them i-~. 
From the state of degradation in which they were, and 
the injuiy they had. evidently suffered during the last 
fifty years, it vras clear that there was a continued 
system of destruction going on, as vrell from the 
wantonness of the Turks, who amused themselves 
with firing upon the objects ; and from the invitation 
that was held out by occasional travellers to the 
soldiers, and other people about Uie fortress, to brmg 
them down heads, legs or arms, or whatever else 
they could easily carry off. 

Have you ever seen Nointel's drawings of the 
I^rthenon, as it appeared in the year 1678? — Yes, 
I have. 

Have not great dilapidation and degradation of the 
monuments taken place since that period, supposing < 
Nointel's drawings to be correct ?■— 'Very great de- 
gradation indeed. As one iaatance, there was one 
large colossal figure, which is in the centre of the 
vest pedimept, almost entire in Nointel's time, of 
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^vbich Lord Elgin has onlj recovered, aad that with 
difficulty, (it having been found amongst the ruiiig of 
the temple) a small part of the chest and shoulders. 

How much, according to jour best recollectiooj 
did remain of the numerous, and in many instancesj 
perfect figures, which Nointel describes as existing 
in the west pediment ? — There appears to be nine- 
teen, in Monsieur Nointel's drawing of the west 
pediment. I do not think, when Lord Elgin's 
artist's began, that there were above seven or eight 
remaining ; tlie whole of the centre had fallen to the 
ground long before die time that I was at Athens ; 
I understood that one of the heads of the figures that 
are still left, was broken ofi* bjr a Turk, and dashed 
in pieces on the marble pavement. 

■ Are you acquainted with the transaction relating 
to the purchase of the Phygalian Marbles ? — ^Yes, 
I am ; the best information I can give to the Com- 
mittee, on the subject of the purchase of the Phygalian 
Marbles, is contained in a memorandum, the copy of 
which I put into Mr. Long's hands, about ten days 
ago : This is the paper. [It was read as follows.] 

" Memorandum on the purchase of the Pliygalian 
Marbles, on account of the British government. 
" When the first intelligence of the discovery of 
the Phygalian Marbles, by a party of English and 
Crerman travellers, in the month of 
1812, was received in England, I heard, owing to 
my intimacy with the family of Mr. Cockerell, 
i^ther of one of the fortunate discoverers^ frequent 
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and detailed accounts of the beauty of these remains 
of antiquity, and the extraordinary state of preserva- 
tion in which thej bad been founds notwithstanding 
the lapse of more than twenty centuries since they 
had been sculptured. In that and the subsequent 
year, drawings of the bas-reliefs were received in 
England by various bands, particularly some very 
correct ones by Mr. C. R. Cockerel!, brought by 
Mr. Frederick Norths all attesting the beauty of 
the composition, and eminently satisfactory with 
regard to the age in which they had been made. 
These drawings I saw frequently exhibited to per- 
sons the most competent to form a judgment of the 
merit of tbe originals'; and they met with universal 
admiration, both in general society, and particularly 
at the meetings of the Dilettanti Society. It was on 
all hands boped^ that tlie^ might be purchased by the 
British government, and tiiat they would not be 
deterred by tbe had success of the negociation for 
the £gina Marbles, from becoming competitors also 
for these; these feelings were also expressed by 
several of the Trustees of tbe British Museum^ but 
in such general terms, that I was not very sanguine 
of what seemed to be the wish of all being brought 
about by the efficient co-operation of a few; though 
I was aware that this offered the only chance of 
success. Perhaps the failure of the two successive 
attempts, which had been made for the purchase of 
tbe ^£gina Marbles, damped, in some measure, the 
di^MHition of those who, from their public situation, 
aiid correct judgment iu all matters of taste, were 
qualified and entitled to interfere. However it vras. 
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the time for the public eale, anaouDced for the 1st of 
May ]8l4waB fast approaching, aad ao steps were 
takcQ for the attainment of the object, of which I was 
aware, bejonda few visits, which I received about 
that time from General Turner, to express the hopes 
of the Prince R^;eDt, to whom the drawings, 
brought home by Mr. North, had been submitted by 
Mr. Cockerell, the father, that the Marbles in ques- 
tion would be purchased; and from Mr. PlaDla> to 
express the same hopes on the part of the British 
Museum, though unauthorized officially by the 
Trustees. 

" With regard to the supposed value of these 
Marbles, as none had been seen in England, and 
scarcely any traveller of taste or judgment who had 
seen Uiem at Corfu, except Mr. North, had given his 
opinion in this country as to their relative or compa- 
rative merit; the only criterions that any one could 
go by were, first, a comparison between the drawings 
of them, and the original works of Phidias in the 
Elgin Collection; and secondly, the price put upon 
them by the proprieters, below which it was formally 
declared that they would not be parted with; and a 
sum equal to which I was assured that one of the 
proprietors had offered to give, if the public sale 
could be dispensed with, or if no larger sum were 
offered. His price was ^15,000. or 60,000 Spanish 
dollars; the Collection might in fact be worth that 
sum, or more or less; it was notpossible to anticipate. 
However, I felt confident, from the degree of merit 
which it was evident they must possess, itf the sight 
of drawings sent home by Mr. R. Cockerell, a 
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gentleman iacapable of disguise^ as well as from the 
interest which must necessarily be felt in every work 
of Grecian arf executed in the age of Pericles, or at 
least in that immediately subsequent; considering 
likewise the general disappointment and regret which 
would be felt if the moment were lost, and they should 
irrecoverably get into the hands of one of the Con- 
tinental sovereigns, I was convinced that it would be 
desirable for the cause of the arts in England, that 
the purchase should, if possible, be effected. 

'' Lord Castlereagh being at this time absent on 
the Continent, I applied forthwith to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Colonial Secretary of State ; and on laying 
before them the above considerations, I received 
from them severally their consent, that the Governor 
of Zante should be authorized to effect the purchase 
at a public sale to the amount mentioned. A mes- 
aenget was immediately sent o^ who arrived a few 
days previous to the sale, and the bargain was con- 
cluded for 60,000 dollars." 

. Was the purchase effected at £15,000. ?— Theprice 
was 60,000 dollars, by the course of exchange it 
came to £19,000. 

To what circumstance was it owing, a public sale 
could not be dispensed with ? — Because the property 
belonged half to Germans and half to Englishmen, 
and they would not allow any one, even of the dis- 
coverers, to make the purchase without a public 
sale. Mr. Lee, one of the Englishmen, a gentleman 
of large fortune in Warwickshire, I was assured. 
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offered the money if he was allowed to take them 
without a public sale, and I have that in Mr. 
Cockerelt's hand-writing. 

Do you know what the expense of bringing them 
to England was? — No^ I do not: they came over in 
a ship of war or a transport, therefore I should think 
the expense would be very little. 

You mentioned that the public were disappointed 
respecting the ^gina Marbles; in what way was 
that?: — They were dtscoTered about two years before, 
by two English travellers and two German travellers. 
Mr. Cockerell was one of the English discoverers, 
and be wrote a detailed account of it home to bis 
father, and mentioned, that the value they set upon 
them at Athens at that time was £6,000. This being 
communicated, and being the subject of conversation 
at tiie Dilettanti Society, Lord Hardwicke, who is a 
member of that society and a trustee of the British 
Museum, undertook to recommend to the trustees of 
the British Museum, to request the authority. of 
Goveroment to make an offer of £6,000. The ofer 
was made in the first instance through Mr. Cockerell, 
but on these conditions, that we should be allowed 
to bring home the Marbles to England, and if they 
were found worth ^6000. that we should have the 
refusal of them : if not, they should be allowed to 
be exported, free of duty, for any other purchaser. 
This o^r having arrived at Athens, was not accepted ; 
for they said it was a kind of blind bargain ; that 
they did not know what might become of them. 
Afterwards the British Museum sent out Mr. Coombe, 
the supcrinteDdent of antiquities, to Malta, to bid 
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^,000. at a Bale of them expected to take place on 
the Brst of November. He arnved a few days before- 
that date ; he availed the month of November^ but 
no sale took place, and he left his commission 
with the Governor of the island; but in the mean 
time a private sale had taken place at Zante to the 
Prince Ro;^l of Bavaria ; but notwithstuiding thej 
were sold to the Prince Royal of Bavaria, they were 
conveyed for a few months to Malta, for greater 
security; And there was a considerable difference of 
opinion whether we ought not to have insisted upon 
a second sale^ having been disappointed in the first 
sale not having taken place at Malta as it was pub- 
licly announced ; but it was ultimately determined 
to give up the matter. 

Can you state what sum the Prince Royal of Ba- 
varia gave for those Marbles? — I understood ^6,000. 

Do you know of whet those ^gina Marbles con- 
sisted? — I think there were seventeen figures with 
sixteen heads, which were found under the two pedi- 
ments of the temple of Jupiter at ^gina. 
■ Of what proportions were the figures t — I should 
say between three and four feet. 

Do you recollect what part of the collection of 
my Lord Elgin was received after the year 1812? — 
Yes; I have here a memorandum, which [ will read 
in answer to the question. — " I have not been able to 
ascertain with precision, all the objects of sculpture 
and architecture which were added to Lord Elgin's - 
collection in the year 1812; but the following list 
contains the descriptions of all which are already 
ascertained : 
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A. From the l^/mpanttm. 
1 . Hie neck aad shoulders of the colossal ceDtral 

figure of the iffest pediment, called bj 

Visconti, Neptune. 
3. The forehead and eje-sockets of Minerva. 

3. Two horses heads in one block. 

B. Metopes. 

4. Three Metopes, called severally in Visconti's 

list, N" 6, 9, and 13 : they are three of the 
most perfect in the collection. 

C. Frieze. 

5. Twenty slabs of the Procession, of which 

eighteen are marked ISIS: the other two 
are not yet ascertained. Eight or ten of 
these eighteen are amongst the le^t mutilated 
of the collection : six of them are very 
much mutilated, 

D. Detached Pieces of Sculpture, igc. 

6. Ten or twelve heads of statues from Athens. 

7. A large proportion of the Marble vases, with 
sculptures and inscriptions. 

8. All the sepulchral monumental sculptures, 

which, however, are of later times, and of 
inferior merit. 

9. All tlie earthern vases from Athens. 

10. All the ez-votos. 

1 1 . The Sarcophagus, with a cover, which is in 

very bad taste, and worth ooly the marble. 
13. An antique lyre, in cedar wood. 
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IS. Two aotique flutesj in cedar wood. 

14. A richlj-wTought broDze uroj with a marble 
. um wbich enclosed it 

15. A variety of inscriptions, which I have not 

yet beeu able to ascertain ; but which I can^ 
designate on reference to a book in which I 
copied all which were received at an earlier 
date. The inscriptions of the greatest interest 
were, however, received prior to 1813. 

1 6. The medals added here, as thej were not in- 

cluded in the offer to Mr. Perceval." 

Of what antiquity do you consider the Ijre and the 
flutes ? — 1 have always conceived them to be of the 
best times of Greece — the time of the Grecian 
Republic. 

Have you looked at this Collection, with any view 
to its money value ? — Yes, I have ; I have made a 
valuation, which I will read if it is desired. 



Thesem 


£.4,000 


Ili.SU! 


4,000 


Female group 


4,000 


- -D" 


4,000 


Iris 


2,000 


Three horses heads 


2,000 


Torso of Neptune 


- SOO 


Kemaioder of the Pediment 


- 2,000 



23,500 Pediment 
Metopes (19) - - 10,000 

Fifty-three pieces of at £.400. 20,300 

Carried forward £ 62,800 
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Brought forward £ 53,8000 



Bacchus 


1.000 


Caryitii 


700 


CaiU from the Partheaon 


1,000 


'Doric colttmos and architecture 


400 


louic d* A d* 


800 


iDBcriptioDs 


2,000 


EtruBcaa bas-reliefs 


200 


Vases from Athens 


400 


Bronze Vase . , - 


200 


Medals 


800 


Drawings 


600 



£.60,800 

Articles oq which no Value whatever is sot in the 
foregoing List : 
Casts from the Temple of Theseus. 

D* from the Cboragic Monument. 

Sun Dial. 

Various heads from Athena. 
An unique Ljre in cedar wood. 
Two flutes in d" 

Sarcqihagus — fragments of architecture and 
sepulchral monuments. 
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Imnaei 4" die Martii, 1816. 
Henry Bankbs, Esquire, in The Chair. 



Joseph KoUekins, Esquire, R. A. called in, and 
Eiamioed. 

ARE you well acquainted' with Uie collection of 
Marbles brought to England by Lord Elgin } — 
I am. 

What is jour opinion of those Marbles, as to the 
excellency of the work ? — They are very fine ; the 
finest things that ever came to this country. 

lo what class do you place them^ as compared 
with the fijiest Marbles which you have seen formerly 
in Italy f — I compare them to the finest of Italy. 

Which of those of my Lord Elgin's do you bold 
in the highest estimation ? — I bold the Theseus and 
the Neptune two of the finest things ; finer than any 
thing in this country. 

In what class do you place the bas reliefs P — They 
are very fiae, among the first class of bas relief work. 

Do you think that the has reliefs of the Centaurs 
are in the first class of art ? — 1 do think so. 

Do you think the bas relief of the frieze, repre- 
enting the Procession, also in the first class of the 
art? — Id tfae.first class.of the art. 

Do you conceive titoee two sets to be of or about 
Ihe same date i — I cannot determine upon Uiat. 
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Have you ever looked at this Collection, with a 
view to the value of it i — No, I have noL . 

Can you form any sort of estimate of the value of 
it ? — I caoDOt say aoy thing about the value. 

Do you thiDk it very desirable, as a National 
object, that this Collection should become public 
property ? — Undoubtedly. 

Canyon form any judgment as to the date of those 
works, comparing them with other works that you 
have seen in Italy ? — I suppose they are about as old ; 
but they may be older or later. 

To which of the works you faai'e seen in Italy do 
you think the Theseus bears the greatest resemblance ? 
I compare that to the Apollo Belvidere and Laocoon. 

Do you think the Theseus of as fine sculpture as 
the Apollo ? — I do. 

Do you think it is more or less of ideal beauty 
than the Apollo ? — I cannot say it is more than the 
Apollo. 

Is it as much ? — I think it is as much. 

Do you think that the Theseus is a closer copy of 
fine nature than the Apollo i — No; I do not say it 
is a finer copy of nature than the Apollo. 

Is there not a distinction amongst artists, between 
a close imitation of nature^ and ideal beauty } — I 
look upon them as ideal beauty and closeness of study 
from nature. 

You were asked just now, if you could form any 
estimate of the value of this Collection ; can you put 
any value upon them comparatively with' the'Townley 
Marbles P — 1 reckon them very much higher thftn the 
Townley Marbles for beauty. 
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Suppose the Townlej Marbles to be valued at 
£30j000., what might jou estimate these aii — 
They are quite a different thing ; I think the one is 
all completely finished and mended up, and these are 
real fragments as they have been found, and it would 
cost a great deal of time and expense to put them in 
order. 

For the use of artists, will they not answer every 
purpose in their present state ? — Yes, perfectly ; I 
would not have them touched. 

Have you seen the Greek Marbles lately brought 
to the Museum i — I have. 

How do you rank those in comparison with these ? 
— Those are very clever^ but not like tiiose of Lord 
Elgin's. 

Then you consider them very inferior? — No; I 
consider them inferior to Lord Elgin's, not very in- 
ferior, though they may be called inferior. 

Were you ever in Greece yourself? — No, never 
further than Rome and Naples. 

When you studied in Italy, had you many, oppor- 
tunities of seeing remains of Grecian art ?->-I saw all 
the fine things that were to be seen at Rome, in both 
painting and sculpture. 

Do you remember a piece of bas relief representing 
Bacchus and Icarus in the Townley collection ? — I 
recollect all those things ; I used to spend my Sun- 
days there with Mr. Towoley. 

Doyouhappen to recollect particularly that piece? 
— ^No, I do not recollect it among the great quantity 
of things. 

Have you formed any idea of the value of these 
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objects in the ligbt of acquisitious to individuals, as 
objects of decoration, if sold indiTiduall^ ? — I caoDOt 
put a value upon them ; they are by far the finest 
things that ever came to this country. 

Do you mean by that, that you consider them so 
valuable, that you cannot put a value upon tbem ? — 
No, I do not know ; as to fine things, they are not to 
be got every day. 

Do you consider part of the value of the Townley 
Collection to have depended upon the cost and labour 
incurred in restoring them i — ^As for restoring them> 
that must have cost a great deal of money ; I know 
Mr. Townley was there for years about them. 

Have the Elgin Collection gained in general esti- 
mation and utility since they have been more known 
. and studied ? — ^Yes. 



John Flaxman, Esquire, R. A. called in, and Exa- 
mined. 

ARE you well acquaioted with the Elgin collec- 
tion of marbles ? — ^Yes, I have seen tbem frequently, 
and I have drawn from them ; and I have made such 
enquiries as I thought necessary concerning them 
respecting ray art 

In what class do you hold them, as compared with 
the first works of art which you have seen before ? — 
The Elgin Marbles are mostly basso-relievoe, and the 
finest vrorks of art I have seen. Those in the Pope's 
Museum, and the other galleries of Italy, were the 
lAocoon, the Apollo Belvidere ; and the other most 
celebrated works of antiquity were groups and statues. 
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Tbese differ in the respect that they are chiefly basso- 
relievofl, aad fragments of statuary. With respect to 
their excelleace, they are the moat excellent of theit 
kind that I have seen; and I have every reason to 
believe that they were executed by Phidias^ and those 
employed under him, or the general design of them 
given by him at the time the Temple -was built ; as 
we are informed he was the artist principally em- 
ployed by Pericles and his principal scholars, men- 
tioned by Pliny, Alcamenes, and about four others 
immediately under him ; to which he adds a catalogue 
of seven or eight others, who followed in order ; and 
he mentions their succeeding Phidias> ia the course 
of twenty years. I believe they are the works of 
those artiMs; and in this respect they are superior 
almost to any of the works of antiquity, excepting the 
Laocooo and Toro Famese ; because they are known 
to have been executed by the artists whose names are 
recorded by the ancient authors. With respect to 
the beauty of the basso-relievos, they are as perfect 
nature as it is possible to put into the compass of the 
marble in which they are executed, and that of the 
most elegant kind. There is one statue also which 
is catted a Hercules or Theseus, of Ihe first order of . 
merit. The fragments are finely executed ; but I do 
not, in my own estimation, think their merit is as 
great. 

What fragments do you speak of? — Several frag- 
meots of women ; the groups without their heads. 

You do not mean the Metopes f — No ; those statues 
which were in the east and west pediments originally. 

In what estimation do you -hold the Theseus, as 
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compared viUi the Apollo Belvidoe and the Iao- 
cooD ? — If you would permit me to compare itvith a 
•fragment I vill meationj I should estimate it before 
the Torso Belridere. 

As compared with the Apollo Belvidere. ia what 
rank do you hold the Theseus ? — For two reasoDS^ I 
cauDOt at this moment very correctly compare them 
in my own mind. la the first pUcc> the Apollo 
BeWidere is a divinity of a hi^er order than the 
Hercules; and therefore 1 cannot so well compare 
the two. I compared the Hercules .with a Hercules 
before, to make the comparison more juat.. In the 
next place, the Theseus is not only on the surface 
corroded by the weather ; but the head is in that 
impaired state that I can scarcely give an opinion 
upon it ; and the limby are mutilated.. To. aoKwer 
tiie question, I shouhi prefer the Apollo.. BeUidere 
certainly, though I believe it .is oaly a copy. 

Does the Apollo -BeUidere partake more of ideal 
beauty than the Theseus ?< — lu my mind it- does 
decidedly : I hare not tbe least question of it 

Do you think that inoKasea its value f— Yes, 
very highly. The highest efforts of.art in that class 
-have always been tbe most .difficult to succeed in, 
boA unong aaoieats aud jDoderai, if they have suc- 
ceeded in it. 

Supposing the state of the Theseus to be perfect, 
would you value it more as a work of act than tbe 
Apollo f — No; Iihould value the Apollof«r4he ideal 
beauty before- any male statue I know. 

Although you think it is a copy ^— I am sure it is 
acopy; the uthec.ris an priginaJ, and by « first rate 
artist. 
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Hie CotmniUee-is veiy mxiaus'to know^AeTeuaB 
jou Ittve for BtBttng bo deeideaUy yonr opinion, ithat 
&K Ai>ollo is a eoyy'i — There are man;^ reagons ;: and' 
lamafraid it would be troubleioinetO'the'CoinniittBft 
to go tiirough them. The general appearance of the 
hair, and the mantle of the Apollo BeWidtfej is in' 
Ae Btyle more of bronze than of marblb ; and tfaera - 
is mentioned in the Pope's MuBoam (Pio Clementino)- 
by the ChevaHer Visconti, who illuBtrated thatmu- 
senm, that Uiere was a statne in Athens, I do not 
know whether it was in thecitjror some particular- 
temple, or whether the place is mentioned, an Apollo 
AlexiCacoSj a drim awej of evil, in bronze by 
Calamis, erected on account of a plague that had been 
in Athens ; from the represeatatioDS of this statue in 
basso-relievos with a bow, it is believed- that this, 
figure might be a copj of that One reniOR I have 
given is, that the execution of the hair and cloak 
reseinbles bronze. But another thingcoBvineeB me 
of its being a copj; I had a conversation with VIs- 
conti and CanoTO on the spot ; and my paiCtcular 
rcttsOD is'this, a cloak lungs over the left arm^ which - 
in iH'onze it was easy to execute, so tbatthefolds on- 
oneside should answer to the folds ob the oUiCff ; the 
e\ook IB single, and therefbro it is requisite, that tfae- 
folds on oue side should answer to the folds «n the- 
othert there is no duplication of drapery ; in bronze 
that wa^ easy to execute, but in marble it was ■ not ; 
thei^f^re I presume, the copyist preferred copying the. 
f&t&B id front, but the folds doA uotaaswer to-each 
other on one side and the other; those on the- back 
appear to have been cakulalsd for stfeugth in the 
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marble, and those ia front to represent tbe bronze, 
from wbich I apprehend the; were copied. There is 
another reason, which is, that the most celebrated 
fi^re of antiquity is mentioned bj Pliny and its 
sculptor, the Venus of Cnidus b; Praxiteles ; and he 
mentions it in a remarkable manner, for he says the 
works of Praxiteles in the Ceramicus, not only exc^ 
tiioae of all other sculptors, but his own ; and this 
Venus excels all that he ever did. Now it seems 
inconceivable, that so fine a statue as the Apollo 
could have been . executed without its. name being 
brought down to us, either by Pliny or Pttusa- 
nias, if it had been esteemed the first statue in the 
world. 

Do you think it of great consequence to the pro- 
gress of art in Britain, that this Collection should 
become the property of the Public } — Of the greatest 
importance, I think ; and I always have thought so 
as an individual. 

Do you conceive practically, that any improve- 
ment has taken place in die state of the arts in this 
country, since this Collection has been open to the 
Public ? —Within these last twenly years, I think 
sculpture has improved in a very great degree, and 
I believe my, opinion is not singular; but unless 
I was to take time to reflect upon the several causes, 
of which that has been the consequence, I cannot 
pretend to answer the question : I think works of sudi 
prime importance could . not remain in the country 
without improving the public taste and the taste of 
the artists. 

In what class do you hold the Metopes as com- 
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pared with the Frieze? — I should think, from a 
parity of reaiOniog adopted between the Metopes and 
the flat bassQ-relieTOs with that adopted between the 
Apollo Bel videre end the Theseus or Hercules, the 
Metopes are preferable to the flat basso-relieros, in- 
asmuch 83 the heroic style is preferable to that of 
common nature 

Should you hare judged the Metopes to be of very 
high antiquity if you had sera them, not knowing 
from what temple they were brought? — I should 
certainly hsTe taken them to be of the age to which 

- diey are attributed, the age of Phidias. 

What characteristic marks do you observe of high 
antiquity, asr compared with the other works of anti- 
quify? — In the 6rgt place, I observe a particular 
. classification of the parts of the body; and I have 
adverted to the medical writer of that age, Hippo- 
crates, and find that the distinctions of the bodj, 
when they have been taken from the fiaest nature in 

- the highest state of exercise, and in the best condition 
' in all respects, which might be expected from those 

who possessed great personal beauty and cultivated 
habiU of living, most likely to produce it, and who 
were accustomed to see it frequently in public exer- 
cises; this classification, which they appeared to 
prefer, is conformable to the distinctions in the 
statues. It is well known, that in the writings of 
Hippocrates a great deal of attention is paid to the 
economy of the human body and its interior parts, 
but that its exteriors are not described as our modern 
anatomists describe them, but in a simpler manner, by 
a.general classification of parts and muscles. TVIiat 

L 
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I would pMliciilyly a^ oe Ae mbjcct b tfcia: 
H^ipocntu deKJJbc* Uk edgct of Ac ribt ai fiifMag 
a Mmicircle at the bottom of tlw upper A«ax ; he 
detcribet, with soiae meeva^ej, Ac iMctia^ aad foia 
of Uie Vfpei part of the icapala aad acroarioa vidi 
tte collar fcooe ; that part is particularij aiukcd ia 
Ae$e figures. He dtMcnbet the knee-pao as a liagtr 
boae; and that wai their aunnrr of makiag tte knee 
io the itatuea of that time;, and if I remember r^t, 
also he describes the upper part of the baim boat, 
which is particulailj marked in the aattque statues. 
Id a few words> the form of fbe bodj has a clasaifica- 
tion of a simple kind in a few parts> such as I find in 
the aocient anatomists, and such as are com 
the outlines of the painted Greek i 
far as I can judge from our documtets of autiqait^, 
the painted Greek vases for sample, those that conie 
nearer to the time in which these Marbles are believed 
to. be produced, are cooccived in the same chaiactef> 
and drawn in the same manner. 

Did not that classification continue much later than 
the time of Pericles P— rYes, it did continue later, but 
it became more complicated, and in some cases more 
geometrical. 

Does the anatomy of these figures agree with the 
anatomy of the laocoon or of the Toro Faroese ?— 
'Tbey agree most with the Toro Famese. I cannot 
judge Tciy accurately of that at this time, for it was 
about to be removed from Rome at the time I was 
there, and it is very much broken. In respect to the 
LaocooR, I believe it to be a very posterior -woAj 
done aAer a time when considerable discoTOies bad 
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been made ia aoatoinjjr iii the AiexaDdri&D ichool; 
which I tbiDk.hsd been commuaicsted not only 
among phpiciaosj but amodgurtists hU. over Greece ; 
and ia the Loocoon the dirisioas are tDuch more 
numerous. 

Do you observe any copsiderable difference in. the 
conformation of the horses^ between the Metopes and 
the Procession ? — It is to be recollected^ both in the 
MetofKs and the Procession, that different hands have 
been employed upon themj so that it is difficult, 
unless I had '. them before ta6, to give « distinct 
opinion-, partieularly as the horses in the -metopes hare 
not horses heads ; I do not think I can give a Teiy 
decided opinion upon it, but in general the character 
appears to me very much the same. 
' Should you have ju^;ed the metopes and the frieze 
to be of the same age, if they had not come from the 
same temple ? — Yes, undoubtedly I should. 

Hare you ever looked at this Ccdlection, mth a 
view to, its value in money ? — I never have ; but I 
conceive that the value in money must be very con< 
siderable, judging only from the quantitjr of sculp* 
ture in it ; the question never occurred to me before 
this morning, but it appears to me that there is a 
quantity of labour equal to three or four of the 
greatest public monuments that have lately been 
erected ; and I diink it ia said either in Chandler's 
Inscriptions or in Stuart's Athens, that the Temple 
cost a sum equal to £500,000. 

Have you seen the Greek Mbrbles lately deposited 
in the BcUish Museum ?— Yes. 

Id vrhat class do you place those, as compared vrUh 
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the basso-relieTos of I^ord Elgin's collectioa f — "Wiib ' 
respect to the excellence of workmanship, the metopes 
and the basso-relievos of Procession are very supericHT 
to those in the Museum^ though the composition of 
the others are exquisite. 

Mliich do you think the greatest antiquib^ ? — Lord 
Elgin's ; the others I take to be nearly twenty yiears 
later. 

In what rate do you class these Marbles, as com- 
pared with Mr. "Townley's collection? — I should 
value them more, as being the ascertained woHu of 
the first artists of that celebrated age ; the greater 
part of Mr, Townley's Marbles, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are perhaps copies or only acknowledged 
inferior works. 

Do you reckon Lord Elgin's Marbles of greater 
Talue, as never having being touched by any modem 
hand ? — ^Yes. 

In what class do you bold the draped figures, of 
which there are large fragments ? — They are fine 
specimens, of execution; but in other respects I do 
not esteem them very highly, excepting the Iris, and 
a fragment of the Victory. 

Do you consider those to be of the same antiquity? 
—I do. 

Be pleased to account for the difference in their 
appearance ? — I think sculpture at that time made a 
great stride. Phidias having had the advantage of 
studying painting, first gave a great freedom to his 
designs — that freedom he was able to execnte,'Or to 
have executed, with great ease in small and flat'works; 
but as the proportions of the particular drawings of 
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the figures were not so well uadentood generally ■ 
as they were a few years afterwards, there are 
some disproportioDB aod inaccuracies in the larger 
figures: the aecessaiy consequences of executing 
great works when the principles of an art are not well 
established. 

Do you recollect two figures, that are sittiog 
tt^ether with the arms over each other ? — ^Yes. 

Is your low estimation of the draped figures ap- 
plicable to those P — My opinion may be incorrect/ 
aod it may be more so by not having the figures be- 
fore me ; but I meant my observation to apply to all 
the draped figures. 

Were the proportions of those statues calculated to 
have their effect at a particular distance i — I believe 
not; I do not believe the art had arrived at that 
nicety. 

You have remarked probably tiiose parts, particu- 
larly of the Neptune and some of the Metopes, that 
are in high perfection, from having been preserved 
from the weather ? — I have remarked those that are 
in the best condition. 

Did you ever see any statue higher finished than 
those parts, or that could convey an idea of high 
finish more completely to an artiit ? — I set out with 
saying, that the execution is admirable. . 

Iq those particular parts have not you observed as 
high a finish as in any statue that ever you saw? — 
Yes ; aod in some places a very useless finish, in my ' 
<^inion. 

Do you think the Theseus and the Neptune of 
equal merit, or is one superior to the other? — Che- 
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nlier CoooTa, wfaeo I coBTened widi him on the 
snbjectj seemed to think Ihej' Trere equal ; I think the 
Ilitsus ii Tery inferior. 

You think the Ilissiu is inferior to the Theseus i—* 
Extremelj inferior; and I am conviaeed if I had had 
an opportunity of consideriag it with CbeTalio' 
Canora, he vould have tbougbt so too. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether the 
climate of Eagland U likely to hare a different e&ct 
upon the statue?^ from the cUm^e from which they 
were brought, and whether it would be possible, by 
keeping them under coter, to prevent the effect of the 
climate ? — Entirety. 

You know the bas relief in the Townl^ CollectioD 
of Bacchus and Icarus^-— Yes. 

What do you consider the workmanship of that, 
comparatively with any of Lord Elgin's bas reliefs i 
—Very inferior. 

Richard Westmacott, Esquire, R. A. called in, and 
Examined. 

ARE you well acquainted with tiie Elgin Marbles } 
—Yes. 

Id what class of art do you rate them ? — I rate them 
of the first class of art. 

Do you speak generally of the principal naked 
figures, and of the metopes and the ftieze P — I ^eak 
generally of their being good things, but particularly 
upon three or four groups; I should say that two are 
unequalled ; that I would oppose them to any thing 
we know in art, which is the River God and the 
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Theiens. lYith re^ct td Uie two principal ^onpa 
of the dnqied figures, I consider them also of &dlr 
kind Ytrj superior to anj thing which we .have in 
dbb Country in point of executioh. 

Do jou reckon the metopes also in the first clasi 

of art ?~I should say generallj, for stjie, that I do. 

Do you say the same of the freize ?^ — I think, boA 

for drawing and for execution, that'they are equal 

to any thing of that class of art Aat I remember. - 

Do the metopes and the fireize appear to you to be 
of the same age f — ^They do not appear to me to be 
worked by the same person, but they appear to me <Mf 
the same age ; the mind in the compositioM, the 
forms, and consent of action, only lead me to Uiiok 
so ; their execution being not only unequal' in them- 
selves, but very inferior to the I^natbensan Pro- 
cession. 

Do the general proportions of the horses a^ear to 
you to be the same ? — Generally so, I think. 

Should you hare judged the metopes to be of very 
high antiquity, if you Imd not known the temple from 
which they came ? — I should consider them so from 
their form. 

In what rate should you place the Theseus and the 
River God, as compared with the Apollo Belf idere 
Mid the LaocooD ? — Infinitely superior to tbb Apollo 
BeWidere. 

And how as to the Laocoon ? — As to the Laocoen it 
a a vtry difficult thing for me to answer the question, 
mote particularly applying to eUcntioD; because 
there is not so much surihce to the Theseus or Ilissus 
as dieie is to tiie Laocoou ; ^e ^fhole surface to the 
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Iaocood is left> whereas to the other we caanot s&/ 
there is more than one-third of the surface left. 

Which do you prefer ; the Theseus, or the River 
God? — They are hodi »o excellent that I cannot 
readily determine ; I should say the back of the 
Theseus was the finest thing in the world ; and that 
the anatoniical skill displayed in front of the Ilissus, 
is not surpassed by any work of art. 

As compared with the figures that are on Monte 
Cavallo, how should you class those two works? — 
I consider them, in regard to nature and form, equal ; 
but that in playfulness of parts, the Theseus and the 
Ilissus are superior. 

Do they seem to approach nearly the same ages to 
execution f — There is not sufficient sur&ce for me to 
judge of the execution io either. 

Do you consider the remains of the draped female 
figures to be of the same excellence with the figurn 
just mentioned ? —Yes ; certainly. 

Probably the same hand i — Yes ; I have very little 
doubt of it. 

Have you ever considered this Collection, with a 
view to value in money i — No, I have not. 

Have you any means of forming such a calcula- 
tion ? — I should not know how to form such a 
calculation, not knowing any similar works to com- 
pare them with. 

In what class do you estimate the Elgin Marbles^ 
as compared with the TOwnley Marbles ? — Superiw. 

Are you acquainted with the Phygalian Miirbles 
lately brought to the British Museum i—1 have seen 
them, and have examined Uiem. 
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As compared with the Elgin bu reliefs, which are 
superior i — The Elgin bus reliefs. 

Which do you consider most ancient? — I should 
think thejare both oftfae same age, they both seem to 
be the effort of a great mind ; but that the Phjgalun 
Marbles do not appear to have had men to execute 
them of the same talents with the persons who executed 
the others. There are parts of the PhjgalisCn Marbles 
which are equal in execution to the Elgin Marbles 
(I am now speaking of the draperies) but in propor- 
tions th^ are unequal to the Elgin Marbles^ which 
possess truth united with form, which is the essence 
of sculpture. 

Do you think it of great consequence to the im- 
provement of art, that this collection should become 
the property of the public f — Decidedly so ; from the 
great progress which has been made in art in this 
country for the last fifty years, we have every reason 
to think, that even the present men, as well as young 
waea rising up, having these things to look to, are 
less likely to be mannered. 

Do j'ou think these Marbles are well calculated 
for forming a school of artists f — I have no doubt 
of it. 

You slate, that you think the Theseus much 
superior to the Apollo Belvidere;- upon what parti- 
cular view do you form that opinion P — Because I 
consider that the Theseus has all the essence of style 
with all the truth of nature ; the Apollo is more an 
ideal figure. 

And you think the Theseus of superior value on 
thai account i — Yes ; that which approaches nearest 
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to natare, with graod foroij Artists give Ae prefer- 
eoceto. 

Do yoa think there ii any comparison as to the 
valne between these and the Town% Marbles?— 
This collection I consider as more a collection for 
Gorernment, and to form a school of studj ; the 
Townley Marbles hare a certain decided value ; you 
can form a better estimate of those, because jou cao 
niake furniture of them; these you could not, they 
are ouly fit for a school : The Townleian Marbles 
beiDg entire, are, in a commercial point of view, 
most valuable; but the Elgin marbles as possessing 
tliat matter which artists most require, claim a higher 
consideralion. 

Do nol you think they might be divided into three 
or four lots, that might be desirable to diffisrent 
countries for that purpose ? — I think it would be a 
pity to break such a connected chain of art. 

Do not you think it would answer that purpose ? 
— No ; 1 think each nation would regret that it had 
not the other part, and that it vrould lower their 
value, 

Francis Chauntry, Esquire, called in^ and E^mined. 

ARE yon well acquainted wiA the Elgin MarUes? 
— I have frequently visited them. 

In what class as to excellence of art, do you place 
them } — Unquestionably in the first. 

Do you speak generally of the Collection ? — I 
mean the principal part of the Collection, diat part 
that belonged to the Temple of Minerva. 

As compared with dte Apollo Belvidere aad 
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Laocoon, in wbat class should you place the Theaeui 
and the RWer God P — I look upon the Apollo aa a 
single statue ; the Theseus and the River God. form 
a part of a group. I think, looking at the g^oup in 
general, I should say they are in the highest style of 
art; thatdegreeof finish which you see in the Apollo, 
would be mischievous in them. 1 think they are 
quite in a difierent style of art from Uie Apollo. 

Are they not more according to common, but 
beautiful nature, than the Apollo ? — Certainly ; I 
mean nature in the grand style, not the simplicity of 
the composition visible in every part ; but simplicity 
and grandeur are so nearly allied, it is almost im- 
possible to make a distinction. 

Do you place the metopes, and the frieze of the 
Feitival, in the highest class of art ? — The frieze, I 
do unquestionably ; the has relief, I mean. 

Ho you think that superior in execution and design, 
to the alto relievo ? — I do not know, speaking of them 
comparatively ; they are different in their style. 

Do they appear to you to be of the same age P — I 
think they do ; I never thought otherwise. 

Do the horses appear to you to be treated in the 
nme manner, and to be formed according to the 
same principles i — Considering the diflfereoce between 
basM relievo and alto relievo, I think they are ; but 
that makes a great difference in the general appear- 
ance of them. 

In what class of art do you place the draped female 
figiuw f^As applied to .their situation, 1 place them 
also in the first class ; but, if they were for the insid 
of a building, I should say they were not in the fir 
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class ; those were for a broad light, consequeotly 
the drapery is cut ioto small parts, for the sake of 
produciag effect ; for we fiod through the whole of 
that collection, effect has beeo their priocipal aim^ 
and they have gained it in every point. 

Hare you ever looked at this Collection, with a 
view towards its value in money ? — I really do not 
know what to compare them with. 

In what class should you estimate these, as com- 
pared with the Townley Marbles ? — In the Townley 
Marbles we find individual excellence but in these 
we find a great deal more ; we find individual excel- 
lence combined with grand historical composition. 

Do you reckon these of superior value, from never 
having been restored or retouched P — I should cer- 
tainly think them not the worse for being in their 
present state. 

Have you seen the Greek bag reliefs, lately brought 
to the Museum ? — ^Yes, I have seen them. 

How do you estimate them as works of art, af com- 
pared with the Elgin bas reliefs i — I look upon them 
as very fine in composition ; but in execution, what 
we must expect in works taken from the outside of 
buildings; works done by different people : thejare 
very fine of their kind, but in point of executioD 
much inferior to Lord Elgin's and indeed inferior in 
design. ' 

Which appears to you to be of the highest anti- 
qaity ? — I cannot say. 

As compared with the figures on Monte Cavallo, 
how do you rate the Theseus i — It is very much in 
the same s^le. 
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Do jou judge they are nearly of the same age ? — 
That I caooot say ; that is a point that has heeo so 
much disputed. 

Do you think it of great importaace to the art of 
sculpture, that this collection should become Uie 
proper^ of the Public i — I think it of the greatest 
importance in a ofitional point of view. 

When you mention that these statues are rather 
calculated for a distant effect, do you mean theiy are 
not very highly finished ? — Yes ; and that is very 
surprising ; they aie finished to a high degree, but 
the arrangement is calculated to be seen at a great 
distance. 

Charles Rossi, Esquire, R. A. called in« and 
Examined. 

ARE you well acquainted with the Elgin Marbles f 
—Yes. 

In what class of art do you reckon thetti i — The 
finest that I hare ever seen. 

Do you think any figures in Lord Elgin's Collec- 
tion equal to the Apollo BeWidere and the Laocoon t 
—I think they are superior in my judgment. 

Which do yon consider as superior t — The Theseus 
gnd the River €Ukl, and the Torsos also ; there are 
one or two of them, but Aey are very much mutilated. 

In what class of art do you reckon the metopes P— 
The metopes I do not think so fine as the rest of 
the has reliefs. 

Do you think the metopes are of the same antiquity 
as the frieze and other parts ? — Yes, I suppose they 
are-. ^ . \ 
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Do you reckon the frieze of the Procession ia the 
highest class' of art i — Yes ; — they are io a supoior 
style ; — I should say they 'were jewels. 

lu what class do you reckon the draped female 
figures ?— One in particular is a very fine thiug, I 
think. 

Creiwrally speaking, in what class do you place 
Aem P-^In the very first. 

Hare you looked at this Collection^ wiUi a view 
to its money value ?— Never. 

Hare you seen the Greek Marhles lately brought 
to the British Museum i — Yes. 

In what class do you place them, as compared widi 
the basso relievos of the frieze ? -^ I consider them 
materially inferior to any of those of Lord Elgin's. 

Do you think them of the same antiqui^, or later 
or earlier ? — I have nev&c thought about that. 

Do you think it of great consequence to Uie pro- 
gress of art in this Country, that this Collection 
should become the proper^ of the Public i—l tiiink 
it is ; it is Uie first Collection in the world, I think. 
I wrote a note to my friend Canova, at Paris, as an 
inducement for him to come over, 6aying,~If be 
liad not aeesi Lord Elgin's marbles, he had seen 
nothing yet ; and when he saw them, he was tatisfied 
tii^ wttoas fine things ai he had ever seen. 
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Martis, S'die Martii^ 1816. 
Henry Banees, Esquire, in The Chair. 



Sir Zliomas Law^rence, Knt. R. A. called iQ, and 
Examined. 

ARE you welt acquainted with the Elgia Mar- 
bles ? — Yes, I am. 

Id what class of art do you consider them i — lathe 
very highest. 

Do you think it of importance that the PuhUe 
should become possessed of those Marbles, for the 
purpose of formiag- a school of art ? — ^I think tb^ 
will be a very esseotial benefit to the arts of this 
Country, and therefore of that importance. 

In your own particular line of art, do you consider 
them of high importance as fuming a natioaal 
school i — Id a line of art which I hare reiy seldom 
practised, but which it is still my wish to do, I gml- 
tider that they would ; namely, historical painting. 

Have you had opportunities of viewing the antique 
sculpture which was formerly in Italy, and recaitly 
at Pwis ? — Very recently at I^u^s. 

OiB you form any estimate of the coD^aratiTe 
merit of the finest of the Elgin Marbles, as ccHDpaxed 
with the fioest of those works uf art ?~-It is rather 
difficult ; but I think that tiie Elgin Marbles |wetrait 
examples of a bightf style of sculpture than uy I 
have seen. 
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Do you conceive any of tbem to be of a higher 
class than the Apollo BeWidere P — I do ; because I 
consider that there is in them an union of fine com- 
positionj and jerj grand form, with a more true and 
natural expression of the effect of action upon the 
human frame, than there is in the Apollo, or in any 
of the other most celebrated statues. 

Are you well acquainted with the Townley collec- 
tion of Marbles ? — Yes, I am. 

In what comparative class should yon place the 
Elgin Marbles, as contrasted with those P — As 
superior. 

Do you consider them as more valuable than the 
Townley collection ? — Yes, I do. 

Is that superiority, in your opinion, applied to the 
fitness of the Elgin Marbles for forming a school of 
art, or is it as to what you conceive to be the money 
value i — I mean as to both. 

Are you acquainted with the Phygalian Marbles 
lately brought to the Museum ? — Yes. 

Compared with the Elgin has reliefs, in what 
class do you estimate them ?^-I think generally, that 
the composition of tbem is very fine ; that some of 
the designs are fully equal to those in the Elgin 
Marbles ; but the execution generally is inferior. 

Have you any thing that leads you to form any 
conjecture as to the age of the Phygalian Marbles, 
compared with the age of the Elgin Marbles? — I 
should guess that they must have been very nearly of 
the same ^;e. 

Do you consider the metopes to be of equal or in- 
ferior sculpture to the frieze i — I think that the frieze 
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of the I^atbeuaic ProcessioB is of equal merit 
tbrougbout. I do not think the same of Uie metopes ; 
but I think that some of the metopes are of equal 
value with the frieze. 

Do they appear to you to be of the same age P — 
Yes. I think so. The total and entire difiNence of 
the cfaaraeler of relief appears to have arisen from 
the difference of situation in which they were placed. 

You have stated, that you thought these Marbles 
had great truth and imitatioa of nature ; do you 
consider that that adds to their value P — It consider- 
ably adds to it, because I consider them as united 
with grand form. There is in them that variety that 
is produced in the human form, by the alternate action 
and repose of the muscles, that strikes one particu- 
larly. I have myself a very good collection of the 
best casts from the antique statues, and was struck 
with that difference in them, in returning from the 
Elgin Marbles to ray oWn house. 

What do you think of the Theseus, compared vtith 
the Torso Belvidere P— I should say that the Torso is 
the nearest, in point of excellence, to the Theseus. 
It would be difficult to decide in favour of the 
Theseus ; but there are parts of the Torso in which 
the muscles are not true to the action, and Uiey inva- 
riably are in what remains of the Theseus. 

Do you happen to know at what price that vrai 
valued in the collection at the Louvre P — I do not. 

You have seen the Hercules of Lord Lansdowne't 
Collection P — Yes. 

What comparison does that bear to the Theseus or 
the Neptune i — 1 think it inferior. 
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Do you think it much inferior ?— There are parts 
that are very inferior. There are parts in that that 
are Teiy grands and .parti rerj inferior. 

Do jou think any estimate might be placed on 
these marhles, by comparison with pictures f — No ; 
it would be T^ difficult : I cannot do it myself. 

Do you consider, on the whole^ the Theseus as the 
most perfect piece of sculpture, of a single figure, 
that you have ever seen > — Certainly, as an imitation 
of nature ; hut as an imitation of character, I could 
not decide, unless I knew for what the figure was 
intended, 



Richard Payne Knight, Esquire, called in, and 
Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the Elgin Collection i 
— Yes : I have looked them over, not only formerly, 
but I have looked them over on this occasion, with 
reference to their value. 

Id what class of art do you place the finest works 
in this Collection i — I think of things extant, I should 
put them in the second rank — some of them ; they 
are very unequal ; the finest I should put in the 
second rank. 

Do you think that none of them rank in the first 
class of art i* — Not with the Laocoon and the Apollo, 
and these which have been placed in the first class 
of art ; at the same time I must observe, that their 
state of preservation is such I cannot form a rery 
accurate notion ; their surface is gone mostly. 

Do you consider them to be of a very hi^ anti- 
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quitj ? — We know from tiie authority of Ptularch, 
that those of the Temple of Mioerv&j which are 
the principal, were executed by Callicrates aud 
Ictiausj and their assistants and scholars; and I 
think some were added in the time of Hadrian, from 
the style of them. 

Do you consider what is called the Theseus and 
the River God, as works of that age ? — ^The Rirer 
God I should think, certainly— of the Theseus I 
faa?e doubts whether it was in that age or added by 
Hadrian ; there is very little surface about it, there- 
fore I cannot tell : the River God is very fine. 

Do you consider the River God as the finest 
figure in the collection ? — Yes, I do. 

In what class do you rank the fragments of the 
draped female figures } — ^Tbey are so mutilated I 
can hardly tell, but I should think most of them were 
added by Hadrian : they are so mutilated I cannot 
say much about them : they are but of little value 
except from their local interest, from having been 
part of the Temple. 

In what class of art do you consider the metopes ? 
— The metopes I consider of the first class of relief : 
I think there is nothing finer : but they are very 
much corroded : there are some of them very poor : 
but the best of them I consider as the best works of 
high relief. 

Do you consider them as of high antiquity ? — I 
consider most of them as executed at the time of the 
original building; the others might have been 
finished since. 

What proportion of them do you think are of the 
first class ?~I should think a half at least 
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In what class of art do you reckon the frieze of 
tbe Procession P — I thiok it is of the first class of low 
relief : I know oothiog finer than what remains of it ; 
there is \eTy little of it. 

Doyou consider that as of the same high antiquity? 
—Certainly; all of it I think has been executed at 
the first building of the Temple, as far as I can 
judge ; they are very much mutilated. 

Can you form any judgment as to what may be the 
money value of that collection or of the parts ? — I 
have gone over them to make an estimate, and I will 
state the grounds on which I have done it ; I have 
been over them three times, to form the value. I 
valued that statue of Veaiis, which Lord Lansdowne 
paid £700. for, at £1,400.; and I valued Lord 
Elgin's accordingly; and I put on fifty per cent in 
consideration of their local interest. I valued tbe 
draped figures, which I think would be worth very 
little if it were not for their local interest, at ^£3,000. 
I do not know the value of the drawings. 

[Tbe Witness delivered in a paper, which was 
read as follows.] 

" Such of the Sculptures of the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, as are of the time of Pericles, 
are the work of CalHcrates and Ictinus, or their 
assistants and scholars, to which the testimony ' 
of Plutarch, the only ancient authority, is pre- 
cise — rev It btaroftvtSn n«f9«w« KsAXiKfwmj 
ffyt^ne xtu Ltrtm. — Phidias only made the statue 
of the Goddess, and presided (friroru) over the 
works of Pericles in general." — Plutarch's life 
tff Pericles. 
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" Tbe Prices which have been paid to Roman 
deateri^ within mj knowledge, for importUDt aiticles 
in this country, are as follows-: — - 

By Mr. Townley, to Jenkins, for the Disco- 
bolus - - - £700 
Bj the Marquis of Lonsdowne, to D*, for a 

Hercules . . . Qqq 

By Mr. Townley, to D*, for the Relief of 

the Feast of Icarus - - 400 

By I>, to Gavin Hamilton, for a large Venue 700 
(I learn since that Mr. Townley paid 
about £350. more in fees to have 
the Venus exported.) 
By the Marquis of Lansdowne, to D*, for a 
Mercury - - 700 

" The two last articles were, howcTer, unreasonably- 
cheap even at that time (forty years ago) — Hamilton 
not having been allowed a fair competition ; and the 
last having been clandestinely brought from Rome. 
I Giwk each of them worth more than any two 
articles in Lord Elgin's collection, especially the 
latter, which is, in my judgment, of better sculpture; 
and both are a thousand per cent, better in preserva- 
tion, which has always been cimsidered as of the 
utmost importance. 

Recumbent statue of Hercules, as on the 
coins of Croto, with little of the surfece 
remaining - - • £1,500 

Trunk of a male statue recumbent • 1^500 
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Back aod sfaouldm of a tnink, on vrbich 
the bead of Hadrian appears to have 

been - - - - 200 

Fragment of the head of a horse, very fine 350 
Fragments of about ten draped tmnksj 
from the pedUneots of the .I^irtfaenoD, 
moflt of which appear to be the age of 

Hadrian - . 2,000 
Fourteen metopes, of Tarious d^^rees of 
meritj all corroded, and mostly much 

mutilated ' - - 7,000 
Twelve pieces of frieze of the cell, with 

parts entire ... 3,600 

About thir^-fire more, compl^ly ruined 1,400 
Three capitals, and part of a column, from 

the same temple - - 500 

Plaster casts from d* and other temples 2,500 

A granite scarabouB - - 300 
A white marble toros complete and eDtire> 

but coarse, . _ _ 500 

Various shafts and blocks of marble - 350 

D" of porphyry - - 350 

Various fragments of statuary and relief 500 

Various d* of architecture - - 300 

Caryates from the Propylsea, much injured SCO 

Nine broken marble urns - - 450 

One wrought brass d" . . 150 

One inscribed earthen d" > - 150 

Inscriptions, &c. - - 300 

Medals . - . 1,000 

£25,000 

Drawings _ . _ . " 
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Do you conceive that if Uiis CollectioD irere to be 
publicly sold, it would produce the prices that are 
named bere ? — No, not near half, if sold in detail ; 
-what any of the Sovereigns of Europe might give for 
them collectively. I cannot pretend to say. 

Do you conceive that the medals, if >old in Eng- 
land, would produce as much as they are valued at i 
— Yes, certainly ; and I think the cameo would. 

Upon what authority do you state, that a great part 
of these marbles belong to the time of Hadrian ? — 
From no other authori^ than Spon and Wbeler 
having tbou^t one of the beads to be of that £m- 
poror, and later travellers having found no symbols 
of any deity upon it ; also from the draped trunks^ 
which seem to be of that complicated and stringy 
kind of work which was then in fashion; that is 
mere matter of opinion ; there is no authori^ as to 
the time when particular articles were made. 
. Upon which of the figures is it that you understand 
Spon and Wheler to have recognized tlie bead of 
Hadrian ? — I can give no opinion on this point, 
having misunderstood Lord Aberdeen, from whose 
conversation I had formed an opinion. 

Have you ever seen Nointel's drawing of that pedi- 
ment, as it was at the time when Spon and Wheler 
saw it ? — 1 have seen a copy of it, but it is so \iaig 
since that I do not recollect. 

Do not you recollect that Spon luid Wheler's 
. observations were exceedingly loose, and in some 
cases wholly inaccurate i — Veiy loose, certainly. 

And in some cases wholly inaccurate P — It is a 
long white ago since I have adverted to them. 
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Do yon recollect thatSpoo andWheler mUtook 
tbe Bubjecb of the Eastern for the Western pediment, 
and vice versa ^ — Mr. Visconti sajs so, but I have 
never examined it. 

Do you not know that Stuart proves that fact i — I 
de not recollect it at all. 

How would you value tbe Theseus, in com- 
parison with the BeWidere Torso ; how would you 
class it } — I should think it inferior in value ; what 
is called the Torso Belvidere I believe to be a copy 
of Lysippug's Hercules. 

. Do you happen to know the value that was put 
Upon it, in the collection of the Louvre i — No. 

Do yon happen to know what was paid for the 
Borg^hese Collection ? — I do not know what was to 
be paid ; I know what has been paid. 

Do you recollect a.bas relief of Mr. Townley's, of 
Bacchus and Icarus ? — ^Yes. 

Do you happen to know what that cost f — Mr. 
Towntey paid Mr. Jenkins £400. for it. 

Was not there a great deal of difficulty in remov- 
ing any good work of art from Rome ? — Very g^est, 
and that is the reason why that Venus, in the British 
Museum, was sold so low. 

There'wasgreatdifficultyf — The Pope hada selec- 
tion always, and his judges were a little susceptible, 
I believe, sometimes, and were bribed. 

Did not the Pope, or the Sovereign of the country, 
claim a pre-emption of any thing valuable ? — Yes. 

Therefore you would consider any good piece of 
sculpture brought to this Country, as greatly in- 
creased in value from the difficulties of remOTiog it 
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from Rome f — ^All that was included id the price that 
was paid by Lord Lansdowne ; every thing that is 
sent out of Rome, unless it is smuggled out. must 
have the Pope's permission. 

You valued Lord Lansdovrne's Marbles ?— >Yes. 

What value did you put on the Hercules? — 
£1,000.; it cost Lord Laosdowne £600. at Rome; 
and I think I put the Mercury at £1,400. The 
trustees of William Lord Lansdowne let John Lord 
Lansdowne have the coltecUon at prime cost, as 
nearly ae Uiey coqld find it, which was £7^000. I 
va lued it at £11,000. 

How would you class the bas-relief of Bacchus 
and Icarus in Mr. Towuley's collection, relatively 
to the frieze of the Temple of Minerva? — Inferior 
in sculpture; but so much better in preservation, 
that I think to an individual it is of as much value 
as any one of the pieces of the frieze. 

Are jou acquainted with the Phygalian Marbles t 
— Yes ; very well. 

In what rank do you place them, as compared 
with the bas-relievos of the frieze; — I think they are, 
in high relief, next in merit to the high reliefs of the 
metopes: I never saw anything so fine; and they 
are far superior in preservation to the frieze. 

Do you think them of superior value, on account 
of their preservation P — They are in much better 
preservation; and taking quantity for quanti^, I 
think they are equal to the best of the metopes; they 
are a continued series of two stories. I think upon 
an average, taking piece by piece, those of Phygalia 
are worth more than the metopes; because they are 
o 
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in a state of preBervation to be used- as furoitDrej 
which the metopes are not. 

Ckinsidering; the superior preservation of one to 
counterbalance the superior execution of the other, 
you think thenij foot for foot, as being of Uie same 
value? — No; I think tiie Phjgatia are superior in 
foot faj foot. 

Do jou consider tbe best in execution of the Phy- 
galia Marbles equal to tbe best of the metopes ? — No ; 
but very superior to the -worst of the metopes. 

What you have said of their valae, if tiiey came 
for sate, refers to their being offered for sale to indi- 
viduals, but not as offered to Europe in general? — 
I supposed the market open to all Europe; to indi- 
viduals they would not sell fbrmuchin this Country; 
there are no collectors here. 

Havethose statues which Lave lost their surface, 
suffered materially as models to artists? — Veiy greatly, 
I think. 

Have you examined minutely the parts that are 
most perfect in the River God ?— Yei : the under 
parts. • 

Do not you think that is as highly finished as any 
piece of sculpture you know? — It is highly finished; 
but it is differently finished from the first-rate pieces; 
there are no traces of tbe chisel upon it; it is finished 
by polishing. In the Leocoon and the things of 
acknowledged first-rate work, supposed to be ori- 
ginals, the remains of the chisel are always visible. 
That is my reason for calling these of the secoDd<- 
rate. 

Do you not consider those parts as being a perfect 
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imitation of oature ?— Yes ; I think them ytsy &ae ; 
as fine as anj thiog in that way. 

Are the marks of the chisel visible on the Venus 
de Medicis f — No; they are not. 

Are thej visible on tbe Apollo Belvideref — No; 
Oxey are not ; I think it a copy from brass. 

In the opinion. you gave as to the artists who 
executed the works of Uie Paribenonj you did not 
mention the name of I%idias, by whom they are most 
conunimty supposed to have been designed i — No, I 
did not; and Plutarch expressly excludes him. 

Does not Plutarch decidedly say that Callicrates' 
And Ictinus worked it ? — ^Yes ; .1 understand him to 
say they undertook the working of it. 

Do you recollect tbe Greek expresiiooj which is 
su^iosed to be used by the superior artists who 
designed and perhaps executed such figures as the 
Youis and the Apollo, to express the share they had in 
those compositions f — There were different expressions 
at different periods; the first of the time of Phidias, 
cited by Cicero of Milo, a cotemporary of Phidias, 
was simply the name inscribed in the genitive ease : 
^theword aAerwatds used was i«mi, in the impo'fect 
tense, which Pliny remarks th^ used out of modesty, 
— 'that they were still about it. The inscription upon 
the Yenns is in the compl^ly past lease ; and there- 
fore it is supposed to be a copy from a Yenud of 
Praxiteles, which I suppose it is. 

Do you know any instance in which tiie share, 
which a great sculptor had in any of l^ose works of 
art, is expressed the word ufy»(tr» ? — No ; I believe 
no artist would describe it so himself; ' it is the 
historical ezpressipn. 
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Though Plutarch applied the word n^e^m to the 
share Callicrates aad Ictinus had io the works of the 
Parthenon, does he not state generally, that I^idias 
was employed hy Pericles in the superintendence or 
general design of the works of Pericles ? — In the 
superintendence, certainly ; of the general design I 
know nothing. 

What do you think of the value of the River God, 
compared with the Torso of Belvidere ? — I really 
can hardly speak to that ; I have not perfect recol- 
lection enough of the surface of the Torso, and I 
never considered it in a pecuniary view ; 1 cannot 
speak to the execution, not having a recollection of 
the surface ; but as a part of a statue, I think the 
River God inferior. I cannot speak to the value, 
but I should not put the River God at so much under 
as fifty per cent 

Do you consider the River God as considerably 
superior to the Theseus ?— Yes, I do. 

Then do you consider the Theseus as vastly inferior 
to the Torso of Belvidere ? — I consider it consider- 
ably inferior, not vastly inferior; it is diflgcult to 
speak to the d^rees of things of that kind, especially 
when the surface is so much corroded. 

Do you consider the Torso of Belvidere as having 
any value whatsoever, but as a model or school for 
art ? — Yes ; I think it has value in every respect to 
collectors as well as studenb. 

It has no furniture value ? — No ; a corroded, 
dirty surface people do not like. 

Do you think the corrosion of the surface of the 
Torso of Belvidere renders it, in any considerable 
degree, less valuable as a model or school for arti* — 
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If it is corroded, it certainlj does ; but 1 do not 
recollect whether it is or not : it is very much staioed 
I know. 

Do you recollect iii what degree the River God is 
corroded ? — The upper parts that have been exposed 
to the weather are corroded ; the under parts are 
entire, and very perfect. I think it is not so much, 
corroded as the Theseus ; but I think there is more 
than half of it corroded; the back and theside^ which 
are very finCj are not corroded. 

Have you formed any estimate of the value of these 
Marbles, wholly unconnected with their value as 
furniture, and merely in the view of forming a 
national school for art ? — The value I have stated, 
bas been entirely upon that consideration of a school 
of art; they would not sell as furniture; they would 
produce nothing at all. I think, my Lord Elgin, in 
bringing them away, is entitled to tlie gratitude of the 
Country; because, otherwise, they would have beep 
all broken by the Turks, or carried away by indi- 
viduals, and dispersed in piece-meal. 1 think there- 
fore the Government ought to make him a remune- 
ration beyond the amount of my estimate. 

The Committee observe, that in the paper you have 
given in of your estimate of the value, you lead to 
that value, by an enumeration of the prices of five 
different pieces of sculpture; the Committee beg to 
know, whether all those pieces are not fit for what 
may be called furniture ?— Certainly, 

Do you consider our own Artists as proper judges 
of the execution of ancient works of art ? — Those 
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I am acquainted with, Mr. NoUekens and Mr. West- 
macottj are jerj good judges. 

Do jou happen to be acquainted with Mr. Fbz- 
tuan P— Yes ; they are all good judges. 

They are competent judges? — Yes. 

Have you reason to think that the art of Sculpture 
has advanced in this Country since tiiis Collection 
has been brought into EIngland ?—tio, certainly not; 
tiie best thing that has ever been done in this country, 
in my judgment, is the monument of Mrs. Howard, 
by Mr. NoUekens, many years ago. 

Do not you conceive that the purchase of my Lord 
Elgin's collection by the Nation^ for the purpose of 
forming a great National school of art, would con* 
- b-ibute very much eventually to the improvement of 
the acts in this Country i — A general Museum of Alt 
is very desirable, certainly, i dare say it will cod- 
toibute to the improvement of the Arts ; and I think 
it will be a valuable addition to the Museum. 

Do you think that these Statues were calculated to 
be seen from any particular situation ; and that |tfaey 
have lost any thing by being removed i — I think 
they were calculated for being seen near, as well as 
at a distance ; the Phygalia frie2es nre finished as if 
they were only to be seen close, and so are many of 
thesct 

WiUiam Wilkinsi Esquire, called in, and Elxamiaed. 
AS an Architect are you well acquainted with the 
architectural part of the Elg^n Marbles ?— Yes ; 
I am pretty well acquainted with them. 
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Id That claas of Art do yon rank tbem ? — I reckon 
tliem to be of the very highest order. 

Do jou consider it of importance to the Public 
that tfaey should become Publio property? — I do 
consider it of very great importance. 

Are there any considerable pieces of architecbiral 
remains, which vere not known before by drawings 
or engravings ?— None in that Collection I believe. 

Is there not some part of the roof of the l^rthenon, 
which was not known before f — I am not aware that 
there is any thing relating to the ceiling of the Par- • 
thenoD in the Collection of Lord Elgin ; of the 
Temple of Theseus, there is I know. 

Do you conceive the architectural remains to be 
of T^ high antiqui^ } — I conceive them to be of 
the age of Pericles. 

In what year where you at Adieos — la the sum- 
mer of ISOi, I believe. 

Were these Marbles removed from Athens at that 
time i — Lord Elgin was then in the act of removing 
them. 

Is Aere a very great diSerence in the value, as the 
means of instruction, between the models and casts 
of those particular parts of architecture, and the 
originals themselves ? — I am not aware that there are 
any models of them existing. I tiiink drawings and 
models would convey all the information that these 
fragments will. 

Do you think that they lose much of their value as 
models of instruction, by being removed from the 
edifices to which they originally belonged ? — I do 
not conceive they can possibly lose any thing ; for 
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there are so many on the spot still, that the artist who 
goes there nill find an ample field for study. 

Does each particular piece of architecture lose its 
TalaCj as a model of instructi^a, by its being removed 
from the edifice ? — No, I conceive not, because tbe 
means by which it is connected with the pieces ad- 
joining are obvious. 

Are the designs we have of tbe remains of Athens, 
particularly those published by Stuart, correct ? — 
perfectly correct I know, from having measured a 
great many of them myself. 

Do you think the temples themselves much injured 
as schools for art, in consequence of what Lord Elgin 
has taken from them ? — Not at all. 

Can you charge your recollection with the number 
of metopes that must have been in the original temple i* 
— Ninety-two, I believe. 

Two in each intercolumniation i* — Precisely so. 

Do you recollect' how many of those were in ex- 
istence and in place, at the time when you saw the 
temple ? — At the time that I saw the temple Lord 
Elgin was in the act of i'emoving them. I do not 
know how many he had taken down before I was at 
Athens, but I believe there might have been about 
fifly-four, including those in both fronts, which are 
twen^-eight in number. 

From Stuart's Plans it appears that sixteen inter- 
columniations or thereabouts had been totally de- 
stroyed ? — That may be the number. 

Of course all the metopes belongiug to those inter- 
columniations must have fallen and been destroyed 
also P— Yes, certainly ; at least that number. 
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HsTe you heard or do you know from aoy other 
source, that same of the metopes had been removed, 
or had beeo attempted to be removed, by M. de 
Choiseul ? — It was a story very prevalent at Atbeas> 
and I believe the fact was so. 

It follows of course that oul of the total number of 
ninety-two metopes, upwards of two-aiid-tbir^ must 
have beeo already removed, and probably destroyed 
before I^ord Elgin commenced his operations? — 
That must necessarily have been the case ; I do not 
know the number of intercolumoiations, but that 
would set Uie question at rest. 

Did your personal observation corroborate the 
statement of Stuart, that even in his time Uie greater 
part of the metopes were miserably broken on the 
south side, but that they were entirely defaced on the 
north side and the two fronts f — If that is Stuart's 
statement I am tempted to believe it quite correct, 
because 1 went with Stuart's book in my hand, and 
some drawings of my own, and examined the build- 
ings from thera, and I was amazingly struck with the 
great precision and accuracy of that work. 

The frieze which was in the walls of the cell 
was also destroyed by the destruction of the walls, 
to a considerable extent; do you recollect to what 
proportion of the whole frieze the destruction may 
have taken place P — I beg to state to the Committee, 
that I have at this time a work in the press which 
I have delayed till this question should be set at rest ; 
because I did not wish that my views should influence 
the disposal of the Marbles in any way, and I have 
only now recently put it into the hands of the Printer, 
p 
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in the expectation that this question would be settled 
before the book would appear in print. There were 
nearly two hundred feet of that frieze then remaining, 
the whole being about 5S0 feet. 

Do not jou know or have you not heard Aat 
between Stuart's visit and liOrd Elgin's^ the French 
embassy under M. de Choiseul had already removed 
part of the frieze ? — I hare heard of it^ but I have no 
means of ascertaining the fact. 

From the general and scrupulous accuracy of 
Stuart's delineations, and particularly from the care 
with which Stuart marks any degradation of the 
frieze which he represents, are you of opinion that 
those heads which Stuart represented as entire, but 
which were defaced or knocked off at the time yoo 
saw them, must have been so defaced or knocked off 
between Stuart's Tisit and that time? — From my 
general impression of the accuracy of that work, 
1 should be tempted to believe that every act of 
violence that has been inflicted on them of which he 
does not speak, has occurred since his visit. 

Is there in Stuart any special drawing or account 
of any of the' figures from eiUier of the Tympanums, 
which have been removed by t<ord Elgin } — ^uatt 
gives very few; I think there are three or four in 
the Western pediment, particularly the group called 
Hadrian Emd Sabina. 

From Uie differences you must have observed 
between tbe state of the temple in the time of-Stuart 
and when you saw it, and the knowledge you acquired 
'On the spot, of the danger to which those objects 
would be subject from the wanton barbarity of the 
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Turks, do you think that Lord Elgin may not be 
coiuidered, in removing theie statues^ as having 
rescued and preaerTed them from immioeDt destruc- 
tion? — By the statueB is it meant the sculpture in 
general? 

It was meuit in general^ but it will be satisfactory 
to the Committee, to have your opinion on particular 
parts i — ^I think, that by removing the portions of the 
frieze, that Lord Elgin has certainty preserved that 
which would otherwise have been lost; for the frieze 
is much more easily accessible. As to the metopes 
and tiie figures in the Tympanum in the pedirnent, , 
I am not quite so sure; for although they have suf- 
fered since tiie time that Stuart's representations were 
made, it may have been in consequence of Uieir being 
moreezposed'totbeactionof the elements; the cornice 
of the building, which has been their great protection, 
having follen from time to time. At the time that 
Lord Elgin was at Athens, thne existed amongst the 
Turks certainly a great desire to deface all the sculp- 
ture within their reach ; and I believe tfaat thei wo.uld 
still have prevailed, if Lord Elgin's operations in 
Greece bad not given them a value in die eye of the 
Porte : For at present, I understand, from people 
lately returned from Greece, that thp Turks show a 
greater disposition to preserve them from violence. 

Do not you imagine, that by travellers going there 
frequently when the country was qp«i to the. English, 
the same effect would have been produced as by Lor4 
Elgin's attention to them? — I thipk it is probable 
-that would, because the Turks h»ve sipcp heea io a 
way interested in their preservation. 
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Do jou recollect about the timie you were aX AibeiU;, 
that one of the oalj remaining beads on the Western 
pediment wai struck off and destroyed by the Turks > 
I do not remember the circumstance. 

Do you recollect that Stuart^ as odc of the reasons 
for not giving any drawings or detailed account of 
the figures that reiuaioed in the Eastern pediment, 
states, that there was no place from which be could 
get an opportunity of seeing them and making die 
necessary observations ? — I do not remember that 
Stuart makes that observation ; but I think it is very 
possible he could not get access to them. 

Lord Elgin had, when you got there, cleared away 
any obstructions, if there were any on that side ? — 
He had. 

Are you of opinion, that the study of these originals 
would not be more useful to architects, than drawiugs 
and casts ? — I am not aware that any artist would 
obtain much more information thad what might be 
conveyed from drawings. 

The Committee wish to have yonr general opioioa 
as to the merit of the sculpture of the Elgin Marbles 
compared with any other Collection in the Country ? 
— ^The sculpture of the I^rtheDoo had verf many 
degrees of merit; some are extremely fine, while 
others are very middling ; those of the Tympanum 
are by far the best. The next in order are the 
metopes ; some parts of the frieze in the cell are 
extremely indifferent indeed. Ithinkavery mistaken 
notion prevails, that they are the works of Phidias, 
and it is that which has given them a value in the 
eyes of a great many people ; if you direst them of 
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that recomniendatioDj I tiiiok that they Iok the greater 
part of their chaim. 

Do you speak of the frieze alone now, or of the 
sculpture geoerally ? — Of the sculpture generallj. I 
baTe before slated those of the TympaDum are far 
superior to the others. 

Is it your opinion that none of the statues are the 
works of Phidias? — I do not believe he ever 
-worked in Marble at all. Ftiusanias mentions two 
or three instaoces only, and those are rather doubtful. 
Phidias was called, by Aristotle, Lythourgous, in 
contedistinction to Polycletus, whom he terms a 
maker of statues, and this because he commonly 
worked in bronze. If any thing conld be inferred 
from this distinction, it would be that Phidias worked 
wholly in marble, which is contrary to the known 
fact. Almost all the instances recorded by Pausanias, 
are of statutes in ivory and brass. I think the words 
of Plutarch very clearly prove that Phidias ■ had 
nothing at all to do with the works of die I^rthenon. 

Where he mentions Callicrates and Ictinus ? — 
Yes. 

Though two other persons appear in Plutarch to 
have actually worked on the P&rthenon, from Uie 
general statement of Plutarch, and the common 
consent of all antiqui^, do not you believe that 
Phidias was emploped in giving the designs at least 
of the I^rthenon i — That is my firm belief. 

Were not those two artists, Callicrates and Ictinus, 
architects ? — They were ; but the profession of 
architect and sculptor were most commonly united. 

But do not you think it more probable that Phidias, 
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boDg merelj a sculptor, should have superiDt^de^ 
the sculpture, than the architect!? — Certaiolyj he 
•uperinteBded the whole of the work, according to 
Plutarch; but he states him merely to have been a 
director end inspector. 

But whoever was the director must haTo made de- 
signs ? — I do not doubt he did. 

Do not jou think it more probable that Phidias 
made the designs than Catlicrates and Ictious ? — I 
beKcve Phidias made the designs of the sculpture. 

Have you ever thought of these Marbles in point 
of value, with reference to the Pbjgalia collection f 
— I have not seen the Pfajgalia Marbles^ ezc^ b; 
drawings. 

You taj you rate die merit of the statues in this 
order : — First, the Tympanum ; secondly, the Me> 
topes ; add thirdly, the Friese ; and then you addj 
that the frieze is of very unequal execution. Now alt 
the Evidence has slated, that the metopes are of veiy 
unequal execution; butthatthe frieze is of a very equal 
execution, and generally by artists, if not the same, 
at least of the same degree of skill : the Committee^ 
therefore, think it fair to ask you whether or not you 
may not have made some mistake between the metopes 
and the frieze ? — When I spoke of di&rent degrees 
of merit, I spoke of the sculpture generally ; but at 
the same time, I think the sculpture of the frieze is 
not all the same : some of it is much better. The 
dnwing in some part of the frieze is finer than in 
others. 

Is not there a great diflb'ence both in the drawing 
and execution of MToral of the metope ?— -Very great 
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indeed. When I speak of die frieze L allude to a 
part which Lord Elgin Has not got; the vestera 
frieze is much finer and in better relief Aao any 
other part of the temple. 

By better relief you mean higher relief ? — Yes. 

t)o you not conceiTe it to be part of the great art 
of those sculptors^ that they gave to die metopes and 
those parts which were exposed to a broad and evea 
lightj a high degree of relief, whereas to the frieze, 
which was lighted from the iatercoluminationt in 
order to aroid false e0ect, tiiey gave a low d^ree 
of relief ? — I think that the relief of the statues is 
calculated for the positions that they were each to 
occupy ; but I attribute in a great measure the 
mediocrity of the sculpture of the frieze to the cir- 
cumstances under which they alone can be seen, 
thcTf can with difficulty be seen at all. 

Do you mean by mediocritf , mediocrity in merit ? 
— I mean in style ; it was impossible to see Aem 
without approaching within thntf feet of the temple ; 
and then the eye had to look up to a height of more 
than for^ feet^ and there was no light iirom aboTe. 

Did not the distance at which the statutes were 
placed in the Tympanum from the wall, add very 
much to their effect by reflected light ? — Very 
much. 

Do you think the value of this Collection very 
considerable, as laying the foundation of a school 
of the fine arts in general } — In one point of view I 
think tfa^ they are valuable as architectural sculp- 
ture ; that where a sculptor should be called on to 
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ornameDt bd architectural building, the^ would afford 
a very fiue scbool of study; but that considering 
them as detached and insulated subjects, I do no 
think Uiem fit models for imitation. I mean taking 
the detached figures two or three together ; but tak- 
ing the whole together, the general effect is beautiful, 
as they add to the architecture. 

Hare you had an opportunity of comparing the 
merit of Liord Elgin's Collection with those lately in 
Rome ? — I have very lately visited Rome ; there are 
■ certainly very many things in the collectioo of the 
Louvre very far superior to the geoeratity of the 
JBIgin Marbles. I think in this kingdom we have 
some much finer statues than in the Elgin Collection ; . 
. I think the Venus of the Towoeley Collection is one 
of the finest statues in the world, and the Hercules of 
the Lansdowne collection is equally fine. 

Speaking of them as architectural subjects, hare 
you attended to the finish about the River God, par* 
ticularly the left leg and thigh } — ^I have, and as far 
as my judgment goes I think it a very fine figure, 
but certainly not equal to the figure in the other 
pedimmt, which is called the Theseus. 
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Javis, 7° die MartU, 1816. 
Henry Bankes, Esquire, in The Chair. 



Tat/lor Combe, Elsquire^ called io, and Examined. 

ARE you well acquainted with the Medals col- 
lected by my Lord Elgin i* — lam. 

Of what number do they consist t — 880 ; aamely, 
66 Gold, 577 Silver, and 237 Copper. 

Can you ascertain the value of the Collection P — 
After having carefully examined the Collection, with 
a view to this particular object, I am of opinion^ that 
it is worth the sum of 1,000 guineas. 

Are many of them excellent in point of workman- 
ship P— Several of them ; namely, one of Aetolia, 
one of Carystus in Euboea, some of the Coins of 
Thebes, Philip, Alexander, Lysimachus, &c. 

Are many of them valuable on account of their 
rarity? — ^Yes; among the gold, the following coins 
may be considered as rare ; namely, a Daric, and a 
didrachm of Philip Aridxua with the type of Alex- 
ander the Great, and likewise the coins of Athens, 
Aetolia, Argos, Carystui, Aegina, and Miletus : 
Among the silver, there are many rare coins of 
Thebes ; also of Archelaus, Cos, Cyrene, Phlius^ 
0»a, Teoedus, Philippi, Neapolis in Macedon, and 
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a coio of Macedoo. vitix the legend MAKEAONXiN. 
AETTEPAl. 

Hare you duplicates of maaj of these already in 
tbe Collection i — Yes ; I suppose about ooe-lhird of 
the Collection would be duplicates. 

Do you know whether these are better or wwrse 
than your duplicates ? —~ Several are better, and 
several are worse. 

Are many of the gold, duplicates ? — I think a yerj 
small proportion of the gold would he duplicates. 

"Which of the medals of the whole Collection do 
you reckon the most valuable^ There are two 
equally valuable— the gold Daric, and the gold 
Athenian 

At what price do you value the two ? — At 50 
guineas eachA 

Do you consider it of consequence to the Collec- 
tion now in the Museum, that this collection should 
belong to it? — I think it would form a. very valuable 
addition to Uie Museum Collection. 

Would these Medals complete tbe present collec- 
tion in any one class? — Certainly not; I believe 
there is no collection in the world complete in any 
one class. 

What proportion of these Medals will fill up the 
ebasms in the collecHon already deposited in tiie 
Museum ? — About two-Uiirds of them. 

Is the present Collection of Greek Medals in tiie 
Museum,, a valuable Collection ^ — A very valuable 
one. 

Id what rank does it stand with the other known 
collections ? — It is inferior to the fVeediCellectiev, 
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awl iafsrior, I believe, to 'the VienDa Collet^w ; it 
is inferior also to the Collectioa of Mr. {^yae 
Kn^ht ; it 18, bowerer, supwior to the ColIeidtOD of 
Dr. Willtam Huoter, now at Gla^ow, in the coini 
of cities, but inferior to it in the coins of kings. 



Veneris, 8" die Martii, 1816. 
Hbnby Bankes, Esquire, in The Chair. 



The Earl of Aberdeen attendiag, by peraissioB of 
the House of Lords, was examined. 

In what year was your Lordship at Athens ? — Id 
1803. 

Were any part of the Marbles now in the Elgin 
collection, removed at that time ? — Yes, a coosider- 
able part. 

Was the work of removal going on i — It was. 

pid that appear to excite any senution among 
the magistrates ih* the inhabitants of Athens i — Not 
much that I perceived. 

In what state was the Western pediment at that 
time i — I believe these two figures (tbe second aad 
third figures from ^he left in Noinbel's drawing) were 
remaiuHg ; nothing else. 

Was the head upon the second figure f — It \ras 
when I arxived at Athsnt, aad was destroyed while I 
wudttre; IbeUevein thebope of selliig itto sDitte 
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traveller^ ithad beeo knocked off> and foiling oh the 
pavement wa< broken to pieces. 

Had your Lordship any opportunity of observing 
the head before it was knocked off?— I saw it fre- 
quentljr before it was knocked off. 

Did it appear to your Lordship to resemble any 
particular head you had seen in antiquity i — It has 
been called the statue of Hadrian ; but the head was 
BO mutilated and corroded by time, that I should have 
thought it impossible to trace any resemblance to 
any head whatever. 

Did tiie work of that head or figure appear dif- 
ferent from the general character of the work of the 
Western pediment P — Not the least. 

In what class of art does your Lordship place the 
best of the Marbles that have been brought home by 
Lord Elgin ?— In the highest class of art. By this 
term, however, I beg to be understood only as ex- 
pressing a very high degree of excellence, and not 
as, in strict language, comparing them with the most 
perfect specimens of the art on the Continent, or 
even in this Country. 

Do you consider them of the antiquity that ia usu- 
ally attributed to them i — Unquestionably. 

Does your Lordship consider the metopes as of the 
same age ? — I see no reason for doubting it ; indeed, 
I should say they must be of the same age, fen' the 
stones on which they are sculptured are let into the 
building, and must have been so Irt in before the 
roof vras put on. 

Does your Lordship imagine, that if &ose works 
had been left in their old places, they would have 
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beeia much longer presecred ? — I think they urere Id 
a state of great dangefj and exposed to iDcr^ing 
danger, from the multitude of travellers that of late 
years resorted to that couDtry. 

Were the travellers in the habit of procuring frag- 
ments from the works of art ?— Some travellers were 
in that habit ; but the natives had a notion tiiat alt 
travellers were desirous of it, and therefore they 
destroyed them accordingly. 

Did they destroy them for the purpose of selling 
them to the travellers P — I presume so. 

Does your Lordship consider the draped female 
figures as being in the first class of art? — I do ; 
keeping in view the explanation which I have already 
given. 

Did your Lordship bring home any Marbles P — 
SomeioscriptioDs; some fragments ; not of these. 

From other parts of Greece ? — Yes. 

Did your Lordship obtain any particular permis-, 
sion to have any casts taken or drawings made, from 
any part of Athens P — No. 

The figure Uiat was called Hadrian, was then not 
the centre figure of the pediment P — Certainly not. 

Is your Lordship well acquainted vrith the has 
reliefs of Mr. Townley's collection P — Yes, I am. 

Does your Lordship think they bear any compa* 
risoD to those of my Lord £lgin ? — Their preserva- 
tion being infinitely better, they may be considered 
in some respects as more valuable ,* but, as works of 
art, I consider the best of Lord Elgin's to be quite 
equal, or superior. 

Has your Lordship any notion of the money value 
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«f foch a C»llectieB aiAk?— Tint is certuatja. 
questioD to wfaicli it it is raj diffiealt to give an 
aaswer ivlneb will b« ad ^1 ntisfectorj ; snionbt* 
edly I have formed id my own mind a ^aeral 
epinkm of their value, and if the Coiain^ee plcaae, 
I will Btate it, and Uie grounds upon wfcieh it ii 
formed. Tbit Collectioa is veiy extensive, and, I 
think, may be genenllj divided into two classes: 
the first comprises sculpture from di&rent parts of 
Greece, but perticulaFly from the Temple of the 
Parthenon at Athens: &is 1 consider to be extFemely 
valuable, not only from dw excellence of the work, 
but as bel(»gii^ to the nest celebrated Temple in 
Grreece, and as aferding andoubted specimens of the 
state of art at the time of its greatest perfectioa ta 
that country : The other elass comprises a great 
collection of ioscriptioiw from difierent parte oi 
Greece, which arc extremely intecesting from their 
high antiqui^, and pccnliarities of langu^e; tkey 
afibrd historical documenta of the progress and 
changes of the Greek langvage, wbich i ihink it 
would be difficult to fiii4 tAtevAtre ; this, it is 
obvious, to private individuals vnmld be compa- 
ratively of little ' value, but in a nstioaal point of 
view, e^eeielly where attention is pud to tiie rtody 
of the Greek language, I conceive them to be of 
connderable importance. There are also other ob- 
jects of more or less value ; and I would particnlaiiy 
mention the arcbitectural fragments, which are nmn- 
b«8 of wme of the most perfect buildings in Greeoe» 
On the whole, therefore, from these coaudetationB if 
i name the sum of five-aod-tiurty tiiowand pounds, 
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I feel coafident thtA ^ late GoTermneDt of France 
-vrmiM willinglj have given a greater aBooant ; and 
I am not at all certain that some of tfae GoTernmente 
of Europe, notwit^standn^ tbe present state of tiieir 
finances, might not be disposed to exceed that also. 
Has jour Lordship any i<ea§o« to know that Ae 
late Qovernmoit of Frmice had it at all in contem- 
plation to offer a sum f — It is from no positive 
knowledge of any such offer, but from tbe general 
impression and opinion among persons in Paris who 
were listened to, that I coDcetve It pTobab4e, 

Does jour Lordship happen to know whether 
there are any princes in Europe who are now col- 
lecting and will be likely to purchase such & collec- 
tion, if offered to them ? — I think it exbemely pro- 
bable the King of Bavaria might, but I bare no 
knowledge of that ; and very possibly the Emperor 
of Russia ; indeed the King of Prussia has bought a 
large collection of pictaires ; but this ii mere con- 
jecture. 

Your Lordship has do doubt of the importuoe it 
would bebo thiscoundj asthe foun^tionef am^oaal 
school of art, as well as from tbe ether considnutioos 
you have mentioaed, to purchase this Collection t — 
I have certainlya very bi^ opinion of Ibis Collection, 
both wkfa respect to the art, and as interestiiig objects 
of antiquity. 

In your Lordship's opinion could any private 
trftTeller have bad opportunities of accomplishing tbe 
removal of these Marbles ; or does your Lordship 
imagine it would have been necessaij to take advan- 
tage of the aotfaerityand influence « public sittotioB 
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gives? — I do not think a private iodiridual could 
bare accomplished the removal of the remains which 
liOrd Elgin obtained. I will state a fact conceroing 
myself; when I was at Coostan^inople, I happened 
on going there to have some interest in a question 
that had been a good deal discussed at the time^ con* 
ceming the credibility of Homer's relation of the 
Si^e of Troy ; and I thought a very natural method 
of procuring some sort of illustration of th^, would 
be to open some of the barrows and mounds which 
remained in that country, and which are appropriated 
to different Heroes. I accordingly oblaJned per- 
mission at Constantinople to open such of those 
tumuli as I thought fit ; and 1 went to the Plain of 
Troy in company with the Captain Pacha of the time, 
who gave me every sort of assistance in his power, 
but the natives opposed such obstacles that I was 
unable to effect it : Therefore I conceive it certainly 
must have required very considerable influence not 
only with the Government, but in the country, to be 
able to carry it into execution. 

Does not your Lordship think there would be 
considerable difference in point of difficulty, in 
removing any remains from a building in ezistrace, 
and excavating and removing things under ground f 
— Very possibly ; but it is very difficult to say what 
might be the conduct of the Turkish government ; 
it seems to be governed entirely by caprice ; at one 
time there might be no difficulty, and at oUier timet 
it might be very difficult. 

Your Lordship is not aware of any permission 
given to individual travellers, of the same nature as 
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that given to Lord Elgio ? — ^No, I am not ; but 
again I would he^ to be understood, as not sajing it 
would be refused ; I obtained the permiiBion I asked 
for from the Ooveraroeat, \rithout anj difficulty. 

That was a permission to excavate } — Ytt, 

In poitat of fact, your Lordship obtained all the 
facility from the Turkish government which yoa 
wished for?— ^I certainly did. 

Can your Lordship form any Jiidg^etit whether ft 
great eipense was not necessarily incurred by Lord 
Elgin in these operations } — Very great indeed. 

Not only with regard to conducting the Operationsj 
but towards conciliating the good will of the local 
authorities i — I dare say it might have been necessary, 
in otrtaining any such permission, to conciliate those 
authorities by means of presents ;• but the difficulty 
of removing the objects themselves was very great 
indeed. I think when I was at Athens, there was 
but one cart in the whole ci^, and that did not 
a^Mar calculated to bear any gceiU weight. 

Can your Lordship form atly estimate whatever of 
the probable degree of expense that Lord Elgin must 
have incurred there ?— -Indeed I cannot ; but it must 
have been very greet. 

Does your Lordship conceive that the value of 
iS36,000. which you are inclined to suggest, would 
cover all the expenses that may probably have arisen 
from this removal > — I have do knowledge whatever 
of the expenses incurred ; they must have been very 
great, perhaps to that amount. 

t>oeB your Lordship happen to recollect that a 
■hip belonging to my Lord Elgin, contuniog a con- 

R 
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aiderftble portioa of those Mtrbln, was lort off tbe 
•laud of CerigOj and afterwards weighed ? — Ye«, 

Does your Lordihip include in tbe lara of fire' 
aDd-thirtj thousand pounds the medali ?— No, I do 
not; I include nothing but the Marbles^ the In- 
acriptioQs, and Sculpture. 

Does your Lordship include the casts and moulds ? 
—Tbe estimate I have given is a ver; general <Hie; 
it never had occurred to me to sq>arate the casts and 
the marbles ; certainly I did uot consider the casts 
as of any great tbIuc. 

Your Lordship has alluded to the circumstance of 
the head of tbe figure called Hadrian, having been 
broken off during the time your Lordship was at 
Athens^ is your Lordship enabled to give an opinion 
as to bow the Committee might estimate the serrice 
done to art or the disservice, by the removal of die 
otiier fiagments ? — I think the danger tbe Marbles 
at Athens were in> arose not so much from the 
destruction by tbe Turks, as from the frequency of 
traveUers going to that country, and from the coa- 
tinued endeavours of the French government to 
obtain possession of them ; and therefore I think 
diat at no great distance of time they probably might 
have been removed from Athens ; and in that view 
I certainly have always been very well pleased to sGe 
tiiem here. , 

Was your Lordship apprized of the steps taken by 
Count de Choiseul for their removal P— I frequently 
heard of it. 

Id facl^ not one of the figures on either of die 
pediments was perfect P—No^ I believe not; A^ 
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htd cuffisred very much from the Turks at one time j 
but that Tielrace had swbsided completclj; the 
Turks never u^ured dienij thc^ oever thought oi 
tfaen. 

Had Lord Elgin purchased the two houses under 
the Eailem pediment, at the time your Lordship was 
there ?— -He bad ; the Temple was cleared in con- 
sequence. 

it was in thoK houses, and in Ae excavatioDB 
.under them, that he found some considerable part of 
the Marbles i—l believe so. 

Has jour Lord^ip any opinion whether diese 
sculpture ere the work of Phidias ?—I have no 
idea that any of them are of tiie works of Hiidias ; 
■but from the testimony of ancient authorSj Aere can 
be no doubt that the whole was executed under his 
immediate .direction. 

From Uie great diflference in merit between soipe 
of tbeae Marbles, is it not probable that they were 
executed by different artists ?._ Very probably ; but 
in a iample of that description, magnificent, and 
superintended by Phidias, I have no doubt the aitists 
were good. 

Does not you Lordship consider it highly probable 
that Phidias may himself not only have designed, 
but CTen touched some of the heads, or die naked 
figures, that were in the Tympanum of the Pu- 
thenon ?— I should think probably not ; I have said, 
I have no doubt the irtioU was executed under his 
immediate direction. 

From the nature of the work,. your Lord^qi 
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caoDOt judge whether that mt the case or oot i — ^Tbe 
surface of most of the sculptures is so corroded, it is 
difficult to see the hand of a master upoo it. 

Is your Lordship of opiniou that the designs of 
these pieces of sculpture were probably fumiBhed by 
Phidias himself? — I think very probably, but of that 
I can be no better judge thao the Committee; it is 
from .ancient testimony I judge. 

Is there any work so incontestibly the work of 
PhidiaSj with which your Lordship can compare them, 
that your Lordship can form any opinion upon tbt 
subject? — I believe there is no work existing iocon- 
teptibly of Phidias ; one of the statues on the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome, has been called the work of Phidias. 
Has your Lordship eTer seen the Pbygaliui Mar- 
bles ? — I ha?e. , 

How do you estimate the value of those Marbles, in 
comparison with Lord Elgin's? — I consider those 
Marbles to be .of the same age, and of the same 
scale of excellence ; in many respects tht^ are better 
preserred ; but, on the other hand, they are in atha 
irespects not so interesting as Lord Elgin's. 

In what respect does your Lordship consida them 
as inferior to Lord Elgin's? — la the first place, al- 
though I do not believe that any of these Marbles 
were touched by Phidias, I consider they receive an 
additional interest from being executed immediately 
under his direction. The Marbles of Pbygalia came 
tVom a temple built by the same architect, who was 
the builder of the Parthenon, but of. the Bculpture 
nothing is said. - 
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By vibat architect was the temple of Phjgalia 
built ? — By Ictinus. 

Does DOt jour Lordship think that the manual 
execution of the Pbygalian Marbles is eztremeljr 
inferior to those of the Parthenoa ? — The relief is 
much bolder, and perhaps the workmanship may be 
inferior to the best of Lord Elgin's Marbles. 

Does your Lordship consider that the superior 
preserration io which they are, at all compnisates for 
the inferiority of execution i — It undoubtedly adds 
veiy greatly to their ralue. 

Has your Lordship formed any relative idea of the 
value of the two Collections? — I think there is no 
comparison ; that Lord Elgin's is greatly superior, 
I consider the Marbles of Phygalia to be worth about 
the price given for them ; and I have already stated 
what I consider to be the value of Lord Elgin's. 

Though the Marbles on the Parthenon and on the 
Temple at Phygalia may have been designed by the 
same artist, does not your Lordship think the execu- 
tion of the Marbles of the Parthenon are so diflferent, 
not to say superior, to those of Phygalia, as to render 
it very unlikely that they were worked by the same 
hand ? — I am not at all sure they were designed by 
the same artist : the same architect built botii temples, 
but I will not answer for the sculpture having been 
designed by the same person. In fact, I think they 
are not very different ; I think the style of work is 
very much the same ; die difference arises frdm the 
higberrelief of Uie'Phygalian Marbles. 

Is the relief of the Phygalian Marbles as high 
as the ■metopes of the Parthenon ? — Very nearly ; hut 
their preserration is infinitely supmor, 
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■ Does yom Lordsbip tbiak that Ae proportioiH of 
the figures in tbe Phygaliao Marbles are short aod 
xoarse in comparison to tbe beat of the Marbles of 
tbe Pai^enon ? — I think generally the style of work 
is tbe same. 

Does jour Lord^ip observe anj difiereace in tbe 
s^le of drapery, or wbeAer there was the same sim- 
-plicifrf ? — I do not tbiak the simplicity of drapery is 
-remarkable in Lord Elgin's Marbles ; on the contrary, 
I have been sarprised at the complicated drapery, if 
I may say so, that there is in bodi. 

Does yonr Lordship recollect to have read, that 
Callicrates -was employed on any other works but 
the Parthenon and the Long Wall ?~ 1 recollect no 
other. 

Jolm Bacon Sawrey MorrUt^ Esquire, a Member of 
the House, Examined. 

IN what year were you at Athens ?— Id the spring 
of 1795. 

In what state was the Western pediment of the 
I^rthenon at that time } — I recollect tbe three 1^ 
band figures, but I do not recollect that so many of 
Ae heads remained as appear in this drawing ; of die 
others some of the trunks did, tbe centres certainly 
did not. 

In what year did you leare Athens ? — I staid at 
Athens nearly three months. 

Did you observe tbe bead of the second figure in 
the Western pediment P — Tht head was on at that 
time, I recollect. 

Did it appear to you resembling any character that 
you kuew^ by i^sraace to coins or itataes P — It had 
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been sidd to resemble Ibdriao ; tbe head yw not 
Tery perfect^ and I did not think the resemblaara 
so strong us to enable me to decide that it was so ; 
the antiquarians and the few people I saw there Aat 
knew anj thing at all about it, had adopted that 
as a sjstem probably from books which had been 
published. 

Do you imagine, that there is any ground for sup- 
posing the beads commonly called Hadrian and 
Sabina, had been added to figures which were mere 
ancient ?— I did not obserre any appearance of it ; 
but at the period that I was at Athens, my own kuow 
ledge of the subject was not sufSciently matured to 
make my observation of tiie least consequence ; I did 
□ot know enough of the style at that period to form 
an adequate judgment 

Was there in the Turkish goTernment and people 
a desire of preserving these remains, or did they seem 
careless about their being broken to piecesaod pulled 
down i — When I was tbere^ the Turkish gOTernment 
totally neglected the care of such Marbles as were 
loose or thrown down, but certainly interfered to 
prevent any Marbles from being removed which were 
standing and in their places. 

Was one of the pieces of tbe frieze removed by 
Monsieur dc Cboiseul, tbe French ambassador, prior 
to your being there? — I really do not-know whether 
it was or not ; it was not done while I was there, that 
I recollect ; it was so generally understood that the 
Ooveimment wished to prevent any thing from being 
removed, that the local governors of Athens, who 
were assailable by bribery, endeavoured to conduct 
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the business as secretlj as they could, whenCTer any. 
thiDg was to be removedj even of the Marbles which 
^eredowD. 1 mjself negotiated with the commander 
of the citadel for theremoral of one or two pieces of 
the frieze, tiiat were tbrowa down and neglected 
among rubbish ; he was very williog to do it for a 
sum of mouej, if he could do it without the kaow- 
ledge of any person whatever. This negotiation 
coming however to the ear of the French agenV 
who wanted it for himself, he prevented my getting it, 
bj threatening the magistrate to make it known to his 
superiors, ia consequence of which it remained where 
it was. 

You understood there was always a g^eat difference 
between the Metrbles already thrown down, and those 
that were standing in their places P — 1 had endea- 
voured to include in the bargain, one of the metopes 
^hich had not fallen, but which was so loose that it 
appeared on the point of coming down. I found him 
much more scrupulous on this point than with respect 
to those which had fallen ; and I think that he would 
not on any consideration have allowed those that were 
secure, to be removed. I do not know how far the 
Government might have relaxed afterwards ; but 
I met with the same difficulty at E^hesus, and at 
Amyclie, where I wished to procure the Marble>> 
Lord Aberdeen has since successfully brought over ; 
they all were looked upon, as the property of the 
State. The answer given to me was that they should 
be extremely glad to sell them ; and the magistrate . 
told me, he valued the money more than the Marbles, 
but that it was as much as his head was wwth. 
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Do you think the Greeks were anxious that those 
Marbles should not be removed from Athens ? — 
They were decidedly and strongly desirous that they 
should not be removed. 

Are you of opinioa that nothing but the influence 
of a public character conid have obtained the per- 
mission to remove these i — ^The different views of an 
arbitrary GovernmeBt in Turkey change so from year 
to year, that I can speak to it only for the time I was 
there. When I was there in 1796, I certainly con- 
ceived nothing but the influence of a public character 
could obtain tiiat permission. 

I)o you think that eveo-'the influence of a public 
character could have obtained it at that time f — It is 
impossible, so little as I know of the politics of the 
Court of Turkey, to answer that question. 

Did you try at Constantinople to procure permis- 
sion to remove any Marbles } — I did not. 

Were you acquainted with any circumstances at- 
tending either the acquisitions of Monsieur Choiseul's 
Marbles, or their removal from Greece i* — Monsieur 
Fauvel, who has since been the French consul, 
believe, and who for some time had been employed 
in collecting for Monsieur Cfaoiseul, informed me 
that much influence had been used by Choiseul, io 
order to procure the collection he made ; and a part 
of that collection^ which was still in Turkey, and 
some of it in Fauvel's own hands^ was detained by 
. hiro, and by the French Ambassador for the Republic, 
as the proper^ of the Great Nation, as he called it ; 
Monsieur Choiseul having at that time become a 
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caodidate for emplojmeat under the tbea existing 
French GrOTerninent, 

It was considered that those Marbles, which had 
been obtained by Monsieur Choiseul in his public 
character, had been obtained in a manner which 
constituted them the property of the French goverii- 
ment ? — 1 believe they were at that time considered 
as the property of the French government, under the 
emigration of Monsiear Choiseul, and the confiaca- 
tioD of his property by the GoTernment. 

Are you acquainted with the Elgin Marbles ? — 
I am. 

I what class of art do you esteem them ?— I esteem 
them, many of them, as the purest specimens of the 
finest age of Greece. 

Do you consider it of consequence to the welfare 
of art in this Coufitry, that this Collection should 
become the property of the Public ? — In my own 
judgment, I should say it was of the first importance 
to the progress of art. 

Have you ever looked at this Collection, with a 
view to its money value ? — I cannot say that I can 
form any judgment upon that subject ; /so much of 
the value of works of art is ideal. I consider it as 
unique, certainly, in point of design, and as an un* 
doubted specimen of the best age of Greece ; but the 
state of mutilation in which it is left, and above all, 
the corrosion of much of the surface by tlie weather, 
must greatly reduce its value. 

Do you consider that those works were in continual 
danger of destruction, if they had been permitted to 
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D in their old places ?— From the ma^aer of the 
people at the time I was there, I should say that the 
pieces that were throwa down were liable to injury; 
but that of those which remain sending, and in their 
places, I saw no reason whatever, except tiie state of ' 
decay in which time had placed them, to anticipate 
any destruction whatever. 

Did the Turks ever fire at the figures of the Tym- 
panum ? — Certainly no't, as a practice ; nor did I 
ever hear of such an instance. 

Of the twen^ figures, some of them quite perfect, 
which appear in Nointel's drawing, do you recollect 
tiiat more than three or four remained when you saw 
them, and that none of those three or four were 
perfect? — I recollect that none of the figures were 
perfect; I speak from imperfect recollection ; but I 
should say that seven or eight remained. I think 
that part of the car and horse remained, but a very 
imperfect part ; and part of several of the others, I 
think six or seven, much mutilated. 

John Mcholas Faxakerley, Esquire, a Member of 
the Committee^ Examined. 
IN what year were you at Athens i — In ISIO and 
1811. 

From your observation of the state in which the 
lemainiog monuments at Athens now are, have you 
reason to believe that those which were removed by 
Lord Elgin, would have been subjected to great 
risk and loss, if that operation had not been per- 
.formed?— -My impression certainly is, that all the 
Marbles at Athens were exposed to very considerable 
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danger, from the avidity of travellers to acquire 
particular objects, aad the bribeiy which wis em- 
ployed with magistrates od the spot to obtain tbent. 
I ^ould add, that at this moment the Turks have an 
interest to preserve the raondments which reraaia 
upon the citadel at AAens, becaiue they obtain 
money by exhibiting them. It is very obvious, from 
the dilapidations which took place in former yevs, 
the same causes continuing in a g^reat degree rtill to 
operate^ that the marbles were exposed to great risk. 

Does your recollection of the state of the Temple 
agree in general with the evidence which Mr. Wil- 
kins gave i — It does. 

Had you an opportunity of seeing the iEgina 
Marbles ?-~l saw them in 1811. 

Will you have the goodness to give Ae Committee 
your opinion of those Marbles f — The ^gina Mar- 
bles I always understood, from persons much more 
competent to give an opinion than myself, as pieces 
of sculpture, were rather curious from the age of 
which they were specimens, than valuable from any 
particular beauty ; they were in considerable pre- 
servation : And there was one particularity in them 
which has seldom been remu-ked in other mouuments 
of antiquity, which was, that it goes to corroborate 
an idea that has been entertained, that the Ancients 
painted their statues, and- employed gilding on parts 
of the face ; in the eyes of some of tbcm- there are 
remaihs of painting -and gilding, which mudi added 
to their va1u6 as matters of curiosity. . 

lu your judgment Ifaen, as specimeAs or models of 
the Fine Arts^ the iGgiuB Mublea have v«y little 
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value from their beauty ? — Very little from their 
beautj, but very great from their antiquity and Aeir 
rarity. 

Of what age were they } — They were of the age 
commonly called that of Etruscan Art 

You were at Athens at the time the ^gina Mar- 
bles were removed ? — No ; I wa» there immediately 
prior to their removal. 

Do you know whether die proprietors of those 
Marbles ezperioiced great diflScultr in removing 
them out of Greece ? — Certainly, very great ; the 
^gina Marbles in 1811 were deposited in a building 
almost under ground, and considered there in some 
degree in secret : they were not generally shown^ 
and it was understood that the Turkish government 
had opposed impediments to their removal ; and Mr, 
Cockerell called upon me to consult with the English 
Consul upon the means of enabling him to remove 
them from Athens to Zante. The English Consul, 
when we consulted him ou the subject, told me that 
he felt great embarrassment on the subject, and that 
they must be removed either in secret or by bribery : 
by the Turkish Government I mean the local go- 
veromen t 

How much prior to Uie age of Pericles do you 
ccmceive the date of the .£gina Marbles to be P— I 
do atsA know precisely what number of years may 
have intervened. 

Is Uiere much of tfiat stf le in Greece called Etrus- 
can? — I recollect, heuing of one or two -specimens 
in die Morea. 
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Ii there any thing in that ityle at AUieos ? — Ho ; 
I think not 

Do you know what ralue was put upon the .^Egina 
Marbles? — Mr. Galley Knight and myself were 
Mixious to purchase those Marbles for the British 
Museum ; and we requested Mr. Lnsieri to put some 
value upon them ; at his suggestion we offered the 
sum of £3000. ; the Marbles belonging to two 
English proprietors, and to two Germans; the 
English proprietors consenting to relinquish their 
share of the profits, in hopes that the Marbles should 
come to E^laod : so that the offer implied that the 
Marbles were worth £4,000. I think it justice to 
those two Elnglish gentlemen, who made this libonl 
offer, to mention their names ; Mr. Cockerell and 
Mr. Foster. 



LufUBf IV die Martii,l816. 
Henry Bankes, Esquire, in The Chair. 



Mexander Dajfi Esquire, called in, and Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the Elgin Collection of 
Marbles ?— Yes ; I have had the pleasure to visit 
them often. 

In what class of art do you rank the best of these 
Marbles ? — I rank them in the first class, as I know 
of nothing superior to them. 

Which pieces among the IVforbles do you rank 
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as io the highest class ^ — The Theseus and the 
Ilissus. 

How do you rank these^ as compared with the 
fig;ures on the Monte Carallo ? — I think their merit 
seems to correspond^ as if they were the production 
of the same master ; but I make a distinction between 
the two figures on Monte Cavallo, ranking that which 
is called the work of Phidias as the highest. 

Is that the figure now in the King's Mews P — Yes. 

Do the horses on the Monte Cavatlo seem to be of 
the same age and class as the Centaurs in the Me- 
topes ? — Yes, I should think they do. 

As compared with the Apollo Belvidere, the Torso, 
and the Laocoon, in what rank do you estimate the 
Theseus and the Ilissus P—1 should judge them 
superior ; particularly were they less mutilated, a 
better judgment could be formed. 

In what particulars do you judge them to be 
superior? — I judge from seeing those parts which 
are best preserved, that the style of the sculpture is 
superior to either the Apollo, the Torso, or the 
Laocoon. 

Do you mean by superior in sculpture, superior 
in execution, or superior in design ? — I mean with 
respect to the style and character of the workmanship. 

Do you mean as they conform more to general 
nature, and give a more exact imitation of it? — 
They conform more to what theartistscall sublimated 
Nature, not common nature, but nature in its highest 
perfection. 

Have you been a dealer in Marbles yourself? — 
No, I have not ; X never bought an entire statue^ but 
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anj fragmeats that came ia my way, merely for my 
own study and amusement. 

Have you ever looked at Lord Elgin's Collection^ 
with a view of estimating its money price ?— No, 
never. 

Have you purchased pictures of great known 
merit, for sale ? — I have. 

And you have met with a ready sale ? — Yes, I 
have. 

Have you long resided in Rome ?-~Betweeii 30 
and 40 years in .Italy, but mostly in Rome. 

Have you directed your attention, in the greater 
part of that time, to the Fine Arts in general. — 
Entirely. 

Though not a dealer in Marbles, have you not 
been, in a considerable degree, conversant with 
transactions of that nature during your residence 
there i — Yes, naturally. 

Can you form any opinion what price might have 
been asked for the Thiaseus at Rome, supposing it to 
have been dug up at Hadrian's Villa, for instance ? 
— In answer to that question, I can only say in what 
price it may be eateemed, because no purchaser 
would be allowed to take such an example of sculp- 
ture out of Rome ; but' I cannot take upon myself to 
put that estimation upon so fine an object of art; it 
is not capable of pecuniary estimation, having no 
intrinsic value, but depending on taste. 

Are you not the proprietor of the cast of one of 
the figures from the Monte Cavallo, which is now 
exhibiting in the Mews ? — I am. 

Can you state to the Committee, the prices at 
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whicli any remarkable aod well known statue has 
been sold, or offered for sale? — Yes; the statue 
known bj the name of tbe Barbarini Faun, has 
lately been sold for the price of about £3,000.' 
sterling. 

When was it sold i — About two years ago, to tbe 
aj^nt of the Prince Royal of BaTaria ; it was not 
known at the time of tbe purchase for whom it was 
bought. 

Were there any competitors for tbe purchase P— 
Yes ; but as it was declared that tbe statue should 
never go out of Rome, then it was relinquished by 
all excq)t the agent of the Prince Royal of Bavaria, 
who accepted it ; after this the statue was arrested in 
the street, when they were removing it, and is at 
present deposited in tbe Museum at Rome. 

Have you any acquaintance with any of the per- 
sons who were competitors for the purchase P — Yes, 
Torlonia, the banker at Rome, was one. 

Do you know, if pennissioo could have been ob- 
tained for the removal, whether as much or more 
would have been given by any of the competitors } 
— I can only say, that the price which vras paid was 
considered very inadequate to its value. 

How do you estimate the value of that statue, as 
compared with any of the statues in the Elgin collec- 
tion? — I consider the Elgin Marbles as of a higher 
class. 

How do you estimate it with the Theseus P — I 
consider it as very inferior. 

Would the different state of the preservation com- 
pensate for diat di&rence in your opinion ? — The 

T 
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Faun itself is not perfect ; tbe legs of it ore restored 
in itpcco ; tbe hands also ; tlie head and tono are 
tolerably perfect. The statue was restored in my 
time, by I^cchetti. 

As compared with the IlissuSj how do you estimate 
the Talue of tbe Faun ? — I coosider tbe Ilissus to be 
die superior statue by Jar, 

Is not part of the Ilissus in very perfect preserva- 
tioa i — Yes, the back particularly. 



Mercurii, 13' die Martii, 1816. 
Henry Bank£s, Esquire^ in The Chair. 



ReTcrend Dr. PhUif Hunt, LL. D, called iu, and 
' Examined. 

IN what year were you at Constaatinoplie, and in 
what character ? — I went out with Iiord Elgin, as his 
chaplain, and occasionally acting as his secretary. 

Did you ever see any of the written permissions 
which were granted to him for removing the Marbles 
from tbe Temple of Minerva f — Yes ; I found cm 
ray first visit to Athens that the fermauns which bad 
been granted to Lord Elgin's artists were not suffici- 
ently extensive to attain the objects they had in view, 
that their operations were frequently interrupted by 
the Disdar or military goveraor of the CittUlel> and 
by his Janiaaries, and other considenblQ obtlacles 
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tiirowD in their waj, bj Bometiraes refusing Uiem 
admission and destrojing their scaflfolding : on mj 
return therefore to ConstaaUnople, ia 1801, 1 kdvis^ 
Lord Elgin to applj to the Porte for a fermaua 
embracing the particular objects I pointed out to 
faim; and as I bad been before deceived with respect 
to the pr^eaded coatests of a fermaun, I begged 
that this might be aeconipvnied by a literal traas- 
latiun ; the fermaun was sent with a tranEktion, and 
that translation I now posRess. It is left at Bedford, 
and I bare no means of directing aay person to obtain 
it; I won Id have brought it if I had been aware I 
should have been summoned by this Committee before 
I left Bedford. 

What was the substance of that femaun i — It 
began by ilating, that it was well known to the Sub- 
liisePortethat foreigners of rank, particularly English 
noblemen and gratleoien, were Tcry anxious to visit 
and examine the works of ancient art in Greece ; 
particularly the Temples of tbe Idols; tftat tide 
Porte bad always gladly gratiSed titat wish ; and 
tiiat in -order to show their particular respect to tbe 
Ambaesader of Great Britain, the august ally of the 
Porte, wiA whom th<r^ were now and had long been 
in the strictest alliance^ tbe;y gave to liis £xoe41«icy, 
and to his Secretary, and tbe artiats employed by him, 
tbe iBOBt ^teosiTe pomisnoa to view, draw, and . 
model the ancient temples of the idols aod Che 
svviplurei up<» them, and to mak e exoavatioH, and 
to ititt away aay stones that mig4[t appear interesting 
to them. 

Was tbM CecmauB granted after the coa^tMst of 
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Egypt by the British areas ? — It was afUr their first 



Was the obstruetiotij which you meoUoDed in jour 
former answer^ before the success of the British 
arms f — It coptinued to be shown till I arrived with 
the second fcrmauo. 

Was the tenor of the second fermauD so full and 
explicit ti8 to convey upon the face of it a right to 
displace and take away whatever the artists might 
take a fancy to i — Not whatever the artists might 
take a fancy to ; but when the original was read to 
the Vaivode of Athens, he seemed disposed to gratify 
any wish of mine with respect to the pursuits of 
Lord Elgin's artists ; in consequence of which I 
asked him permission to detach from the Parthenon 
the most perfect) and, as it appeared to me, the most 
beautiful Metope : I obtained that permission, and 
acted upon it immediately : I had one carefully 
packed and put on board a Ragusan ship, which vras 
under my orders, from which it was transferred to a 
frigate, and sent to England. The facility with 
which this had been obtained, induced Lord Elgin 
to apply for permission to lower other groupes of 
sculpture from the Parthenon, which he did to a 
considerable extent, not only on the Parthenon, but 
on other edifices in the Acropolis. 

Was this under the authority of the same ferraaun? 
— It was. 

Was there any difficulty in persuading the Vaivode 
to give this ioterpretation to the fermaun P — Not a 
great deal of difficulty. 

Was there any sum of money given to the Vaivode 
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anterior to bis interpretation of the fermaua f — 
Presents were ^ren to him at the time of presenting 
the fermaun; but I am not aware of any money 
being given. 

Do you recollect what was the essential difference 
of the two fermauns ? — X never saw any translatioo of 
the first, but found it had been inefficient. 

Have you any idea of the difficulty and expense of 
obtainiog the fermauns from the Porte ? — I am not 
aware of difficulty or expense being incurred at 
Constantinople in obtaining that fermann. 

Did you ever hear of any negociationB with the 
servants of the Sultana Valid^ i — I recollect none ; 
but that negociation might have taken place without 
my knowledge, and if it did, it must have been 
through the agency of the dragoman of the British 
embassy. 

Have you any information to give the Committee 
with regard to the expense incurred in the vray of 
bribes, either in obtaining the fermaun at Constanti- 
nople, or on actii^ upon it at Athens ?— Netting 
sufficiently precise, to enable me even to conjecture 
the amount. 

Did Lord Elgin's local eqwnces at Athens pass 
through your hands i — "So : X merely gave the pre- 
sents to the local authorities on my audience. 

Can you give any information to the Committee 
respecting the subsequent expenses incurred by Ijord 
Elgin in Uie operation of removing the Marbles, and 
bringing them to England i — No, X cannot. 

Was there any interference used by any penons to 
prevent the removal of these Marbles ? — Not that 
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I recollect ; as the permiaiien to lower die Metope 
wu given me by the Vuvode, who fats Ae higlied 
authority at Atheni. 

Was any oppositioa shewo by any elau of &e 
nativefl ?— None. 

Did you continue iat Adiens after the remoTal of 
the first Metope P — I remained there a few weduj 
and revisited Athras aubsequently. 

Did Lord Elgin experience any diffcul^ in re- 
■Boving his Marbles from Turkey f — loterruptioai 
were given by some of the Jaai2arie8 residing in die 
Acropoiis, frona liear of (htir honses being injured 
by the operetioRs of his Lordship's artists, bat those 
honMs were bought by his Lordship and palled 
down, and excavations made vrhcre A«y had stood; 
ma subsequeat oppositioa was given on the pert of the 
Turkish Goverameot, and I found the common inha- 
bitHots of Athens always i«ry mady to act as lahourers 
in reasoving the aculptares. 

Do you conceive Hut a firmaun of such est^ive 
pow«n vrauld have bceu granted by Ihe Turfcitb 
GrO¥««nKnt at any otho- period, to any British rab- 
jectP — Certainly not ; and if it had not been at so 
&roumble a moeneat, I «tumld oat have ^ught of 
proposing maay of the reqoests it oialaioed. 

Do you Ihiak that any British eubjeot, not ia the 
ntnation of anibasaadar, would faefe been able to 
obtain from the TtHkisb OovaraauiBt a firmaan of 
atA extensive pawcrs f-^ertaialy sot 

In your opioieaj was this fcnusei«o giTen to Iiopd 
Elga cakirelyia couiequan«e<«f Ac qtaatiM be held 
at BritiA aabnoiador ?— lam induMd 'to think vadh 
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ft permissiftti would not have been a^ed for by tnj 
pwiOD Bot an ambaesadoc of a higlilj fitToured alij,- 
nor granted to anj other individual. 

Does it appear lo ^-ou, that the permiaijon under 
which Lord Elgin acted, was granted as a private 
&vour to himiielf, or as e tribute of respect and gra- 
titude to the British nation t — I cannot presume to 
explain the motives of the Porte, but I think it wai 
influenced bj great personal respect to the ambas- 
sador, as well as gratitude for the successful efforti 
of our army in Egypt; but I always thou^t the 
objects so lo be obtained, were to be the property of 
Lord Elgin. 

Did you see any particular fermaun granting , 
authority to purchase and pull down a house f — No ; 
I am conSdent no such permission was in the fimaun 
I took to Athens, though it contained general per- 
mission to excavate near the temples. 

In what year did you return to- Athens ? — I was 
diere at diflerent times, and sailed from thence, with 
the ambassador, at the termination of the embas^, 
having procured for him, at different vwti, moit 
of the inscriptions and many detached pieces of 
sculpture. 

When you finally left Athens, were all ^e Markka 
' BOW in Lord Elgin's collectiony removed or lowered 
from their original places ? — I believe most of them 
were. 

Were all the large figures lowered P-*-^Tbey bad 
been, during ray abseooe from Atheu. 

Was one of the Caryatides removed at that tine f*^ 
I think it was. 
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Do you know wh^er the removal of that piece of 
sculpture created any discontent or leDsation among 
the people of Athens i — I had no personal knowledge 
that it did ; no such discontent was ever expressed 
to ne. 

Do you ioiagine thti the firmann gave a direct 
permission to remove figures and pieces of sculpture 
from the walls of temples, or that that must have been 
a matter of private arrangement with the local autho- 
rities of Athens ?— That was the interpretatioQ which 
the Vaivode of Athens was induced to allow it to 
bear. 

In consequence of what was the Vaivode induced 
to give it ihis interpretation ? — With respect to the 
first metope, it was to gratify what he conceived to be 
the favourable wishes of the Turkish Government 
towards Lord Elgio^ and which induced him r^ber 
to extend than contract the precise permissions of the 
fermaun. 

Can you form any idea of the value of the presents 
which you gave to the Vaivode ? — ^I cannot now ; 
they consisted of brilliant cut glass lustres, fire-arms, 
and other articles of English manufacture. 

Can you form any estimate of the expense incurred 
by Lord Elgin in forming this Collection of Marbles 
and bringing them to England ? — I have no data on 
which to form any accurate idea of the expense of 
procuring them and putting them on board ship; 
but it must have been very considerable, both in 
procuring them, and the great local difficulties he 
met with in taking them to the Pirens. 

Do you know the weekly or monthly ezpenses 
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tocurred on Lord Elgin's accoant during your stay^ 
ttt J^ens ? — I do not ; but it must have been very 
coosiderablej owing to the expense of the salarieB 
and maintenance of his numerous artists, and the 
continued presents that were given to the Turkish 
officers at AthenSj and the numerous labourers em- 
ployed in tnuwporting the heavy masses of Marble. 

Do you know the weekly suras paid in salaries \A 
the artists or the labourers employed by Lord Elgin ? 
— I do not ; I believe alt pecuniary disbursements oa 
his Lordship's account at Athens were made by Signer 
IiUgierij his principal arttit. 

Can you conjecture whether^ upon the whole. Lord 
Elgin's eipenseg are likely to have exceeded the sum of 
■£ 90,000. ?- — I have no means of furmtog any opinioa 
upon that subject: His Lordship was indefatigable 
in his researches, not only ^ Athens and its neigh- 
bourhood, but throughout the Morea and Proper 
Greece, and the shores of Asia Minor, in endeavour- 
ing to procure whatever might tend to the improve- 
ment of the arts, particularly in sculpture, arcfaitee- 
ture, and medals, as well as ancient inscriptions, 
tending to elucidate the pr(^;re« of the Greek lan- 
guage from the Bw^ofnlHr mode of writing, through 
all its chaagea to the latest periods of Greece; be also 
procured specimens of the different orders of archi- 
tecture, such as capitals and bases, &c. from the 
earliest to the latest styles. 
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QUESTIONS Best to the PreMdeat of 
the Ro^l Academy, his Health oot 
permitting him to fittead the Com- 
mittee ; -with bis answHB Aereto. 

I. Are you well acquaioted with the Elgia col- 
lection? 

3. la whkt class of art do you rank the best of 
these Marbles i 

3. Which, among the Marbles, do you consider 
as the most excelleot } 

4. Id what class do you rank the draped female 
figures? 

5. Do you consider the draped female figures as 
of high antiquitjr f 

6. Id what class do you rank the metopes ? 

7. Do they appear to you the work o^ the same 
artiits? 

8. Ib what class do you rank the ftieze of the pro- 
Cession? . 

9. Does that frieze appear to you superior or 
inferior in excelteace to the metopes f 

10. Does it appear^ in genera), to be the work of 
the same artists ? 

II. Does that frieze appear to be works of the 
aame period widi the metopes, and the larger statues ? 

13. As compared with Ae Apollo Belvidere, the 
Torso of the BelviderCj and the Iaocoou, how do you 
estimate the Theseus or Hercules and the River God 
or IlissuB 9 
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13. Do you coandei it of importanceto promotiDg 
tlie Btudj aod knowledge of &e Fine Aits io Greit 
Britaiti^.tbat this Collection ihould become public 
property ? 

14. Aa coDoected with the stndj of painting, do 
you consider that great impTOvenunt of our British 
artists may be expected from this ^cquitftion i 

15. Can you form any estimate of the money jalup 
of this collection, and if so, what is that value, and 
upon what data do you form your estimate i 

16. In what consists the characteristic distinction 
b^ween.tfae :8tile of the best of the Marbles from the 
Temple of Minerva, and that of the Laocoon, Apollo 
Belvidere, and oUier works of excellence which you 
hare seen ? 

17. Does the close imitation of nature (in your 
opinion) which is observable in the statues of the 
Theseus, IUsbbs, and some of die best Metopes, take 
from or add to their excellence P 

18. ,Have you ever drawn from the6t Marbles; 
and are you sensible of any improvement from having 
studied Ibem ? 

19. Are not some of the metopes as highly finished 
as the Theseus or the llissus ? 

SO. Have you seen and examined Mr. Knight's 
collection of Bronzes, and in what does their cha- 
racter materially differ from the best of Lord Elgin's 
Marbles i 

31. Have you ever seen sculpture thai was, in your 
opinion, so incontestibly the work of the greatest 
artists as the Theseus, llissus, and sotae of the Me- 
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topeSj or so valuable as models for the-utists, not' 
withstanding tbe partial loss of suface fund mutilation? 

@S — 37. Have jou seeo and exiuniiied the Phy- 
galian Marbles at the Museum i 

§8. How should JOU class the Theseus or Ilissusi 
compared with the Borbarini Faun ? 

29. Should you consider either of the above sta- 
tues, in their present state, as equal or superior in 
money value to the Barbarini Faun ? 

30. Can you compare, in money value. Lord 
Elgin's- Marbles, or any part of them, vrith the 
money value of the Pbygalian, or the Towoley Col- 
lection ? 



ANSWERS to the foregoing Questions. 

'*' I. I AM— having drawn the most distingui^ed 
of them tlie size of the original Marbles. 

2. — In the first of dignified art, brought out of 
nature upon unerring truths, and not on mechanical 
principles, to form systematic characters and syste- 
matic art. 

3. — The Theseus, the llissus, the breast and shoul- 
ders of the Neptune, and the horse's head. 

4. — In the first class of grandeur. 

5. — At the same time of the Theseus, and the 
equebtriao troops are of tbe same period. 

6. — In the grand and simple style of composition. 

7. Ooe:mind pervades tbe whole, but not one hand 
liBS executed them. 
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8.— The equestrian groups in this frieze or pro- 
cesnon- are without examplej io the eaer^M of the 
horseSj the grace and beauty of the youths who sit 
upoD theo), and the life which is to be found rn all. 
'Hie whole does not appear to be the efforts of the 
human hand> but those of some magic power^ which 
brought the marble into life. 

9. — ^The metopes are superior in their finishing, 
and many of them are more appropriate to the studies 
of sculpture, than the less polished groups in the 
frieze ; but the eneigy of the latter is without an 
example in art, excepting the two works by Raphael, 
in the Vatican, Tiz. the Expulsion of Heliodorus, 
and the invading Army of Rome, under King Attila. 
These two works of art embrace the same soul, av 
they sprung from the Marbles now under the consi- 
deration of the Committee, and which werecommuni* 
cated to Raphael by .his agents sent to Athene and 
other parts of Uie Grecian islands. 

10. — In this frieze I perceive one mind and one 
band, in all that animated nature of which the groups 
are composed. 

11. — The same hand which produced this frieze, 
was capable of producing the metopes and the large 
figures. 

12.— llie Apollo of the BeWidcre, the Torso, and 
Uie Laocoon, are systematic art ; the Theseus and the 
Ilissus stand supreme in art. 

13. — I think them of the highest importance in art 
that ever presented itself in this Country, not only for 
instruction in profeisiiHial studies, but also to inform 
the-public mind in what is dignified io art. 
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14. — It 18 in thflie -Marbles' wliicfa is seen Ae 
•ource from wJieoee they grew, and that source is 
DOW as opeo as when they were Toised intO' being/ 
because it came fton nature, which ifl-d«iial ; and 
as Raphael was benefitted by them, so may our 
British Artists. 

15. — To such works as these, which have 'a|^>eared 
but once in the world, I caooot set any pecuniary 
value, in coQipetition with the meoUl powers whicb 
are to be seen in those Marbles. 

16. — The same answer as that of No. IS. 

17. — ^Tbe close imitation of uUure visible iu-thesa 
Figures, adds an excellence to them which words are 
incapable of describing, but sensibility feels, and 
adds to their excellence. 

IS. — I have drawn from and studied the -figureii 
and groups of men and horses, which I found most 
excellent in those Marbles. Whetiier in studymg 
them, I have added any celebrity to the productitMBS 
of my pencil, I leave die Select Committee to d^er- 
mine, on viewing my two Works, subsequent to 
those studies, viz. Christ in the Temple, and Christ 
Rejected, which are before the Public. 

19. — They are, in many of their bodies, and also 
in some of the bodies of the Centaurs. 

20.^ have seat them, and they are of the first 
class, as Bronzes. They, as most Bronzes, are of 
systematic art ; but there are some in that Collectioa 
of pure art; in particular, I remember a youi^ 
Apollo. 

21 .r— I have never seen any works <^'scnlptar<v 
which prove themselves to be so decidedly the works 
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of the greatest mastersj as must be seen in the figores 
mentioned ; and also the same povers are Tisible ib 
Ute Barbarini Sleeping Faun. 

22 — 97. — I bave^ and fiod groups and ligum 
among them deserriog-of prai9e> hvt greatly deficient 
in the just proportion of heads^ legs, aqd arms, and 
the draperies much confused in Uieir folds ; though 
-when taken in the whole, they are an acquisition in 
art to this Country, although inferior to those which 
are here from the temple of Minerva. 

28. — 29.— -These three figures are in the highest 
style of sculptured art, and the veiy able restoration 
of the feet, and other parts of tlie Barbarini Faun^ ren- 
ders it more agreeable to the view as a whole, but not 
more valuable or superior in stj'le of art, or equal to 
the figures of the Theseus, or the Ilissus, in the truth 
of nature, particularly in the knees, shoulders, and 
backs, where time has most injured them. Respecting 
the money value of these three figures, I suppose 
they are nearly on a balance, in their mutilated state ; 
but in the refinement of what is transcendant in art^ 
as in the Hieseus and the Ilissus, I cannot put any 
nominal value. 

30.— I judge of the Elgin Marbles, from their 
purity and pre-eminence in art over all others I have 
ever seen,and from their truth and intellectual power ; 
and I give them the preference to the Phygalian 
and Townley Collection, most of which is systematic 
art 
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If the above Answers to the Questions, with which 
X have .beeo hoDoured bj the Select CommiUee of 
the House of Commons, tend in any ytay to assist 
them iq their enquiries respecting the Merits of 
the Elgin Marble, I shall feel myself highly gra- 
U6ed. 

With the greatest respect, 
I have the honour to be. 

Hie Committee's most obedient 
humble Servant, 

Benjamin West. 

March 18, 18K. 
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No. S. — Lttltrfrom Lord Elois to the Bight Himowr- 
abh N. Tamsittart; accompanying his Petition tothe 
houie of Commofu, 

Sir, London, I4(Ii Febrnar^, 1816. 

¥N pnrsuance of (he advice you were good enough to gire 
me at oar last interview, I have the honour of transmit- 
ting to JOB a copy of the Petition which you last year jwe- 
seflted to the House of Commons, in my name, for (he di>< 
posal of my Collectioo of Athenian Scniptare, and other 
ottfects of Grecian Antiquity, to (he Public. 

Since (bat period, the relations between this coun(ry and 
the Continent hare afforded a fresh accession of means to the 
most distinguished and learned foreigners to bear (heir testi- 
mony of admiration to the real merit of my Marbles; which, 
1 may Tenture to say, have esseolially gained in (he publio 
opinion, even on a comparison with the chef-d'osuvres of 
ancient Art which, till lately, adorned the Gallery of the 
Loovre. 

Within this period also, the fate of that Gallery, and the 

influence of the dispersion of it, have eminendy exemplified, 

in the face of £urope, the importance of collections of (his 

nature, in a national point of view. 

a 
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I ifaonld have been most bighlj gratified Id presenting 

m; collectioD (tbe fruits of many yean anxiety and trouble) 
gratuitously to my coantry, could I have done so, witb 
justice to my family. Situated, however, ai I am, I can 
only transfer it to the Public for such a .consideration as 
the House of Commons may judge proper to fix. 

Id proceeding (o the appreciation of it, it will readily be 
admitted, under all the peculiarities of tbe case, that I can 
be possessed of no standard which could authorize me to 
name a price. Whereas if (as I bave presuOied to suggest 
in my Petition) a Committee of the House of Commons 
vrould enter upon the examination of Uie moet competent 
tridence which can be adduced, they would, upon that eri- 
dence, be able to determine the intrinsic value to the Coun- 
try of what I offer ; and would, I bave no doubt, arbitrate 
SBtis&ctoiily as well as fairly, between the Public and me. 
It is therefore not my wish to name any particular price, 
nor to enter into any statement of my own views, with 
respect to the i^lue of my Collection. I leave this question 
entirely in the hands of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, to whom I shall be happy to a£Fbrd all the 
information in my power. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to express my hope and ex- 
pectation, founded on the concurring testimonies of the first 
authorities in this and other countries of Europe, that the 
fullest investigation which can be bestowed on this subject 
will prove, in the most unexceptionable manner, that I have 
been so fortunate as to confer a real benefit on my Country j 
and that the collection with which I enrich it, will be emi- 
nently useful to the progress of tbe Fine Arts, not only in 
Great Britain, but throughout Europe. 

I have tbe honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ELGIN. 

The Right Honourable N. Vansittart, 
See. &c. &c. 
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No. 3. — Memaraadtm a% to Lord £l6in*i excluuve l^ght 
of Property in the ColUctio* ofMarbla. 

Febiaary 1816. 

I . BY reference to (h« Jonrnali of the Honae of Commoiu, 
it does not appear, that, on the occasion of the transfer of 
Sir William Hamilton's Collection to the Public, any idea 
was enterlained calling; in qaestion his exclnsire property 
in what he oBered (o Parliament. 

In pointoffact, the Royal Family of Naples look a great 
interest in Sir William Hamilton's researches : aided him 
materially ; and it was nnderstood, contributed considera- 
bly (o his (^lledion. 

It b also known that, subseqaently. Sir William Hamit- 
loo formed other collections, and disposed of these to indi- 
Tidnal collectors. 

S. H. le Comte de Choiscut Gonffier, during his embassy 
in Tarkey, pwvious to the French Revolution, entered upon 
the same plan which Lord Elgin has prosecuted ; employ- 
ing a namber of artists at his own expense, and making 
erery preparation for moulding} and removing scalplnre, 
Sec. from Athens. The Rerolationary Govemment seized 
some of the acquultions which he had sent to France ; but 
Bnonapart^, in the short peace, allowed a corvette to bring 
away, on M. de ChoisenPs account, what still remained of 
his property at Athens. And when, in 1803, this vessel was 
captured by a frigate in Lord Neon's squadron, his Lord- ' 
ship, on M. de Choiseurs solicitation, considered the cargo 
as private property, and directed it to be preserved for him 
accordingly. 

3. Sir Robert Ainslie, Lord Elgin's predecessor in Turkey, 
made considerable Cotlections there, his property in which 
was never disputed. 

4. ^e greater part of Lord Elgin's Collection was obtained 
daring hisembaasy. But front the termination of it in January 
1603 till the present time, hu operations have continued 
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uninterruptedly — (excepting only dniiag tiM intemU of 
war with Turkey.) Accordingly, a very Tslmble additioD 
of statuary, &c. (acquired within that period) was joined 
to tbe Collection in 1819. 

5. A public despatch from Lord. Elgin, dated January 
13th, 1803, conTeyiog a request on the subject of his salary, 
contains the following passage : " Tbe private expense I 
" have incurred to the extent of many thousand pounds, in 
*' improving the advanta^ before me, towards procuring 
" a knowledge of tbe Fine Arts in Greece, atid rescuing some 

. "of tbdr remains from rain; and the loss of a valuable 
*' vessel of mine, solely employed in that service, would 
" make any delalcaiton of the appointments affixed to my 
'* tank, a matter of serious inconvenience to me." 

6. On the other hand, Government not only never inter- 
fered in any way, in Lord Elgin's operations in Greece, but 
let it be distinctly understood, before his leaving EngUnd, 
that tbey could not authorize any expenditure, on an under- 
taking attended with so mucb uncertainty and risk ; it beu^ 
beyond doubt that, had they given instructions, or even 
any formal encouragement, they would, with the advantages, 
have been liable also in any low. 

7. In fact, no instance is known of the PubUc claiming 
an intact in what foreign Ministen, Governors, Naval cH 
Military Commanders, &c. &c. may at any time have 
acquired by their own mean*, or received froni foreign 
Sovereigns to whom they were accredited. 

8. A letter from the late Mr. Townley to Mr. Harrison 
the architect, dated in the year 1803, will prove tint the 
clear understanding of the Public in general, and of the 
Dilettanti Society in particular, was, that Lord Elgin waa 
carrying on bis pursuits at bis own private risque, and 
without any assistance whatever from Govemmeat. A cojpy 
of this letter is hereunto annexed, enctosed in one from Mr. 
Harrison to Lmd Elgin. 
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No. 4. — Memoraudtim, at to the Dflaj/ in trantferriHg 
Lord Elgin's Collection to the PubHc. 

Fehniary 1816. 

AS it nay appear to tequire tome explaoatioa, wfaj this 
Collection is only now transferred to the Pablic, after a 
considerable part of it has been so nuray Tcars in the coantry ; 
Lord Elgin begs leave to state : 

That tax being arrested in France, and becoming appre- 
bensiTe that his detention might be mach protracted, he 
directed the Cotbction to be made over to GoTemment 
anconditionally. But his fBmiI;(«ith whom alone hefras 
then permilted to corretpond) from being wholly anac- 
quainted with the object, dela^-ed complying with this 
direction till the year 1806, when he reached England. 

Within ten days atlcr his arrinl, while none of the 
packages were yet opened, though some were partially 
broken ; a gentleman of the Tery greatest vretght in this 
country on all matters of taste and ancient art, publicly 
declared in Lord Elgin's presEoce, aod supported bis 
opinion by allusions to classical authority : 

" That Phidias did not work in marble: that the scnlp- 
** tores which decorated the pediments of the Parthenon 
" were executed, at soonest in the time of Hadrian ; and 
*' conld not rank otherwise than as Roman work." 

The respectable quarter whence this opinion originated, 
imposed upon Lord Elgin the indispensable obligation of 
laying his Collection open to pablic inspection, before he 
could feel justified in bringing it forward as an object of 
national importance. Some time, however, after be had 
so exposed it to view, a Tolume published in 180d, by the 
Dilettanti Society of London, denominated '* Specimens 
*' of Ancient Scolpture selected from difierent Colleclions 
" in Great Britain," not only did not advert to any of Lord 
Elgin's itatues, or include any of them in its selection of 
specinenB, but cmtained the following very striking pas- 
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mge: " of Pbidias's ttjIeoF composilioD, the frietet and 
" metopa <tf the Temple of Uinerra at Athens, pablished 
'* hy Mr. Stuart, and since bronght (o Englaad, may afford 
** OS competent infonnation. But at ih^se are merelj 
" architectoral sculptures, executed from hia detigtiH, and 
" ander hb directions, probably by workroeo scarcely 
" ranked among artists, and meant, to be seen at the 
" heigbth of more than forty feet from the eye, (hey cao 
" throw but little light upon tbe more important details of 
*' his art. From the degree and mode of relief in the fiiesea, 
** they appear to have been intended to produce an effect 
" like that of the simplest kind of mono-chromatic paint- 
*' ings when seen &om their proper point of sight, which 
** effect mn£t hare been extremely light and el^aol. Tbe 
" relief in tbe metopes is much higher, so as to exhibit the 
" figares nearly complete, and the details are more accn* 
" rately and more elaborately made oqt; but they are so 
"diffirent in their degrees of merit, as to be evidently tbe 
" works of many different persons, some of whom would 
" not have have been entitled to tbe rank of artists in a 
" much less cultivated and fastidious age." 

So that when Mr. Pwceval in 1811, proposed to par* 
chase this Collection, not by proceeding to settle a price 
upon a previous examination into its merits and value, but 
by offering at once a specific sum for i(, Lord Elgin declined 
ibe proposal, as one, ihat under tbe above impressions, 
would be in tbe highest d^ree onsatisbctory to the Publit^ 
as well as wholly inadequate, either in compensation of the 
outlay occasioned in procuring the Collection ; or in nit- 
rence to (what has since been established beyond all doubt) 
the excellence of this scalpture, and its authenticity as tbe 
work of the ablest artists of tbe age of Pericles. 
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No. 5. — Ct^ of a Letter addrased by Lord Eloiv to the 

Sight Honourabk Charles Long, tnlSIl; — with a 

Po$t$cript added February liiie. 
Sib, 6, Park Lane, Mayfilh, 1811. 

IN requesting yon to be ao obliging as to oSsi to Par- 
liament, in my name, a proposal for constituting my 
Athenian Collection national property, I feel dewtroiu of 
putting you as fully as possible in possession of my ideas 
coQnecteil with this transfer. 

The MemoTandom recently published, on the subject of 
my pursuits in Greece (of which I did myself the honour of 
sending you a copy), and tbe inspection of my Museum, 
will sufficiently explain that my undertaking could have 
bad no other object than that of endeaTonring (though it 
never before bad been found practicable) to secure, as far 
as it could yet be traced, a full and accurate knowledge of 
the School of Phidias, while he had the direction of the 
works of architecture and scolptnre during the most brilliant 
period of the history of Athens, 

That in the hopes, but before the existence of any &Tour> 
able circumstances to which alone, however, I could lixA. 
forward for a probability of success, I engaged, at my own 
risk, such peiions as the artists in England had instructed 
me were necessary for that object. 

And that, by being thus prepared, I was enabled to 
complete tbe plan in all its details, and to an extent far 
beyond what could hare been foreseen. 

Tbe article (Beaux-Arts) in tbe Mouiteur of the SOth 
nltimo (which, giriog an account of a translation now 
making in Pans of Stuart's Athens, calls the ornaments 
bdonging to tbe Parthenon, the only undoubted works of 
Phidias in existence) will, on tbe other band, show in what 
estimation the collection I have brought to England is held 
in France; and aflbid a gronnd of judging, tin leas exce[H 
tionably than on any assurances from me, whether, during 
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mj detention of (hree yean Ume, it mwi not bave becB 
coutantly !■ ray option to have made the mostadvan- 
tageopa terms for ceding Ibeni to tbe French GoTcnioienL 
I atate this, in proof (hat pecuniary emolament was not in 
laj contemplation ; and that it has ever been my steady 
purpose to render these acquisitions condocive to the adran- 
tage of my Country. 

In this view, as soon as they could be at all arranged, I 
afforded every fBcility and encouragement for the inspec- 
tion of tbem, in order that the Public might form theii 
opmion without bias or restraint ; and I accordingly bam 
the salisracliun of receiriog continually, from every artist 
without exception, from men of taste and men of literature, 
the most enthnsiastic testimonies of the admiration which 
they feel in (he coniemplalion of my Drawings, my Casts, 
Marbles, Intcriptioua, and lesser Sculptures, representing 
▼arioDs interesting scenes in private life. They trace in 
these, hitherto unknown works, the same superiority of In* 
tellect and genius, which characterises all other productions 
of the hat times of Greece; and they look to the establish- 
ment of such a school as this assemblage would furnish for 
the study of art and the formation of taste, as the means of 
giving to this Country those rational advantages, the im- 
portance of which has been of tate so much brought ioto 
evidence, by the many valuable Collections of ancient art so 
studiously concentrated in Paris. 

Such impressions, I bare the strongest reason for believing, 
would have been found to be the sentiments of the persoos 
of the description I allude to, who might have been caHed 
upon to report on the value of this Collection as a national 
acquisition. And while they would have awarded a fiur 
reimbursement of my expenses, which the state of my 
iamily and my affiiirs'would not justify me in foregoing; 
they would at the same time have stamped the trausaction 
as wholly differing from a pecuniary bargain, and would 
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hare pronounced on the terrice I bad becta the mma of 
conferring oa the Coantrr, in a way to have preseHtcd a 
poworfnl recommendation and claim in my fRraor, for aome 
r«ark of Rt^al approbation. 

Such vere m; Bentimentt on the subject in qoestiout when 
I «Bi lately called to London, at the desire of The Speaker, 
for the purpose of Concerting the mode of tnusferring this 
Collection to the Public. And 1 found The Speaker dd- 
cidcdl; of opkiioa, that a Statement of mj expeotea, with 
the iatemt upon theAi, ^oald f9rm the baaia of the tnm* 
aetioB ; and that beyond this, Parliament woald take ondei: 
cmndfliation, as a separate si^ject of remuneration, the 
merit atteuding (be procuring and offering thcae objects to 
the Public. 

Bat a delay aroae most unexpectedly, fnm an idea being 
cntHtained, tbat, as J, at the tine, held a diphiantjc ap- 
pnintment, I bad not the full and unoontTOvkd right over 
my acquititions : nn idea, which wcMiM have given to Oo>, 
Temment a claim U[)on any acquisition, which d«I only 
ministers, but goTertmn abroad, and naval and military 
commanders, and every person employed, Ac. Stc* might 
have opportunities of obtaining at their own risk and outlay 
and trouble, or be permitted to receive from Foreign Sove- 
reigns. Independently, however, of plain reason and uni- 
versal practice ; and of the instances of Sir WilKam Hamil- 
ton, who sold part of his CoHections to ^rliament, and 
part to individuals and foreigners ; and of my predecessor 
Sir Robert Ainslie, whose entire property in his valuable 
Collections has never been ioterfcied with ; it is now known, 
that i engaged in the enterprize under review, only because 
the British government would not have been authorized to 
undertake any thing of so doubtful an issue. 

When this difficulty appeared to be removed, and The 

Speaker still adhered to the opinloa he had before recom- 

b 
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mended w to the mode of proceediog, I could no longer 
besitate in acquiesciog in his adric« ; and I berewitb traiu- 
mit to jou aceordingly at ample s view of my oatlaj as the 
materials Uilt in my potsession enable me to furnish, of a 
tranuction >o peculiar in ilulf, and differing entirely from 
the circnnutances attending every otber Cdlection. Here 
tfae objects were not pnrcbRsed, or got for fixed piiaa. 
They were not selected by the taste of an iadiTidual; nor 
were they, generally speaking, tbe results of accidental dis- 
oovery froraexcaralion. But, in the bee of difficulties till 
then found insurmountable, a plan was undertakeo for se> 
caring one great series, the success of which depended upon 
unwearied patience, abundance of means, and the most 
prompt and uncalculating decision in the use of them. 
WiCb all this, it most be recollected, tbe expenses are those 
of H person acting under no responsibility, with all the 
keenness and impetuosity which may be supposed to have 
animated (he attempt to rescue inestimable (reaiurea from 
oblivion and destruction. 

The collection I offer consists of 

1st. Tbe Drawings and Casts. 

$nd. The Sculptures and Inscriptions now in England. 

1st. The Drawings and Casts. 
In appreciating the expenses of this article, which con- 
stituted (he whole of the original plan, it must be borne in 
mind that (he instructions I acted upon were traced by 
artists in England, who on a full inrestigalion of the existing 
works relating to Athens, pointed out in what respects iofbr< 
mation was further wanting from thence. Indeed, a few 
years before, M. de Choiseul Gouffier had taken to Turkey 
nearly the tike establishment of draughtsmen, on a similar 
attempt, which, however, (ailed. Besides, the obstacles, 
tbe interruptions and discouragements, created by the ca* 
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price and piejodices of the Turks, eren under tbe most 
faTourabte circonutances, are such thai any undertaking 
in that country, when connected with their establtsbments, 
houses, &c. and requiring time, is placed in no paraliri 
whatever with similar works carried on elsewhere. In fBct> 
my Artists were several months at Athens withont being 
able to enter the Acropolis, unless on paying f^es nearly 
amounting to 5/. sterling each visit; nor (ill long after, 
were they permitted to erect scaffoldings. 

The expense of the six Artists I bad, of whom four wen 
without doubt the most eminent of their day in Italy, no* 
cessariiy included their salary, board, accommodations, and 
attendance, and literally all theirsupplies, as well as tbe cost 
of all the material! they used ; their Jco^/A'f^, packing- 
eases, &c. &c. These cbsrges may be supposed to ^are 
amounted, upon an average, as near as can be calculated, to 
400^. for each per annum. (Tbe professional tneo in Eng- 
land who had been applied to for this expedition, declined 
leaving their occupations in London, under towards 700/. 
per annum fot salary alonr, besides having all their expenaea 
paid, and retaining a part of their works). 

The six Artists remained together on this under- 
taking three years and a half; wliich at 400/; each 
per annum, would amount to - - gf. 8,400 

N. B. — One cootinned some time lon- 
ger in finishing the picturesque tour in 
Greece. 

One came to England, where he re- 
mained two years, for the purpose of 
engraving bis own drawings, an intention 
which my detention in France defeated, 
incnrriog a ftirtber ezpeoae of • - 800 

Carried over . . . £. P,<00 
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Brought forward . . . .£.g,«06' 
TKe coHTejance of thete ATtisU from 
Rome to Constantinople, thence to AtbenB^ 
and their joumies in gcnCTal, maj have 

been about 1,500 

£. 10,700 



Tbis sam may be consideted as forming the costs of the 
OMt>, drawing* and measarements ; though the same per- 
■ODs, and in many reapects the same expenses, were equally 
necessary and coatribnted towards the other parts of the. 
cfdlection. 

S.— The Scolptures and Inscriptionsj and Vases, 
now io England. 

Id alluding to some of the articles which more exclusivdy 
compose the cost attending the Marbles end Inscriptions, it 
is difficult, even in the most confidential communications to 
enter into explanations. The case is, that the ministen of 
the Porte were prevailed upon, after much trouble aod pat 
tient solicitation, to grant to me an authority (o excarate and 
lemovewhat I m^ufctdieeorer, aswell as todraw and model. 
It was an authority difibrng from Ibote granted lo other 
Englisb gentlemen, thea tiaTelliag in Torkey, only in the 
degree which the extent of the means I oopkiyed nude 
necessary. But the plain import of such a permission in 
Turkey is nothing more, than it affords an introduction, by 
means of which secret negociatioos nay be carried on with 
such persons in c^ce or in power, as have some superinten- 
dence, or immediate concern with the objects in question. 
Upon such perBOBS, it is equally undeniable, that no in- 
flnencc can possibly be efficiani, from a Christian, excepting 
only aw^At of gold,- and the ankouut of this is, in all cases, 
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proportioned to Ibe rank of the parties, Ibe aacrifice to be 
made, and the eagerness shown for the acqnuitioD. At the 
period under review I held the dignity of ambassador : I 
had to transact with the highest persooagea in the state. 
The objects 1 requested were — leave to occupy sitaatioos 
about ihc ruins, commanding the interior of Turkish houses : 
to remove blocks forming parts of their fortifications ; and 
inscriptions, &c. occasionally built up in their Mosques: 
And my persevnance under constant diificnlties and disap- 
pointments, sufficiently showed to them the importanoe 
aUached to my enterprise. 

The above Expenses and the numbers of Workmen em- 
I^oyed, may be calcnlated at <£■ 15,000. 

It may easily be conceived what extent of ntanflal labour 
was required in a country, in which the hahits are those of ' 
themostbbstiaaielistleesoeBsand indolence: Whicb is wholly 
anprovided with wbeet-oarriages, or laechankal instrtt- 
menu: when great masses of ruias were to be removed 
in search of hidden pieces of Sculpture ; large bloeda of 
Marble to be lowered from great heights; aitd so maay 
immense weights conveyed to a distance of above four 
miles, along a track which had barely the appeannce of 
a road. 

The removtd of the Cases from Athens to EDglsnd: for, 
tboogh I received much very friendly assiitance in this 
respect, from ofllcers, comntanding King's ships, yet 1 em- 
ployed two vesseh of my own on that service, and several 
country ships : 

The Expenses at Malta, where the cases were generally 
placed in deposit ^.3,500. 

CommssioH and Ageruy ; which in all instances, especi' 
ally when out of the ordinary line of business, arc very con- 
siderable in Turkey, £. 
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bilertil on MoDej borrowwl, which is, legtlly, at 18 per 
cent, and oflea much more, £, 

A great variety of minor Expenses, inseparable from bo 
TBSt an undertaking, £. 

This outlay was al a time when not more than 12 or 13 
piastres could be got in exchange for the pound sterling. 

The charges thus stated for the Artists, the obtaining and 
removing the Collection, arc £. £8,200. 

There was, besides the loss of my Vessel (the Mentor), an 
English copper-bollomed yacht which waS cast away off 
Cerigo, with no other cargo on board than some of the 
sculptures. The price and charges on this vessel (which, 
from the nature of her voyage, could not be insured in 
Turkey) and the operations, which continued three yean, 
VI recovering the Marbles, cannot bt slated under £• 5,000. 

This expenditure having been incurred between the years 
1799 and 1803, leaves a claim of interest from that lime. 
. Interest for fourteen years, at 5 percent. £■ 23,^49. 

There has been since the chaige of landing this immense 
number of heavy Cases in various ports of England, trans- 
ferring tbem to London, and placing them at the Duke of 
Richmond's in Privy Gardens ; removing them afterwards 
three times; erecting convenient and sufficient buildings 
where to place the Marbles; arranging the casts; atten- 
dance on the Collection, 8ic. &c. The expense of tbb part 
of the transaction must have been fully £. 6,000. 
I have the honour to be,.&c. &c. 

(Signed) ELGIN. 

To tilt Sight Honourable CJiarki Long, 
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Sib, Laadoa, February 39lb, 1810. 

The above Statnaent refers alti^elber to the great body 
of the CoIlectioD, Bach as it bad been laid open to public 
inspection in my house in Park-Lane, and in Burlinglon- 
Honse, from the year 1807 to 1813 ; consisting of all the 
large statues (excepting the Stn-Dum of (he colossal figure 
of Neptune, (hegroupof two horses beads, and the forehead 
of Minerva) ; eleven of the metopes ; a large proportion, 
but not the best preserved gronps of the frieze ; various 
minor pieces of sculpture; all the moulds and casts; some 
specimens of architecture ; ell the drawings ; and original 
inscriptions. 

Towards the end of 1812, about «gA/y additional cases of 
architecture and sculpture reached England ; having been 
cdlected subsequently to my departure from Turkey, and 
now forming part of my Collection in Buriington-Hoine. 

To these are now added a collection of Medals. 

I beg leave generally to observe, that though I had not 
r^ulated my expenses or my outlay, under any expectation 
of their being ever inquired into, still 1 brought with me 
from Athens an accurate and detailed journal of the daily 
expenditure there, down to my departare in 1803, mads 
out by a gentleman of the strictest honour and r^^Iarity, 
who had the direction of all my opeoitioDS, and iq whom 
I have placed the utmost confidence. This has been lost, 
probably when, on my arrest as prisoner of war in France, 
I was under the necessity of burning my papers. But I- 
have recently received the continuation of that journal from 
January 1803 to the end of 1814, together with the account 
current of my agent, an eminent merchant at Malta, from 
October 1807 to May 1811, which documents enable rae to 
specify the l^ing articles of ontlay incurred since my 
kaviog Turkey. 
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which at 16 Piastres, the average 

rale of Exchange, is equal to • j£. 7.010 12 

M. Lusieri's salary from 1803 
to 1816 _ . - - 2,800 — - 

His personal loss, during his 
flight from Athens - - - fiOO — ■ 

And that part of the Accouat 
Current of the Agent at Malta, not 
included in M. Lusieri's Journal - 9,400 



^, I2,4]0 18 6 

Besides, the Expenses at Malta before October 180T, 
andaflerMay I8II. 

Interest of Money. 

Presents sent from England, 8cc. Ccc. 
Bat the principal importance of these vouchers Is, to 
show the real nature of the expenses, to which, in point of 
ftct, this enterprize subjected me ; a subject, of which no- 
thing but an acquaintance with the habits and practices in 
TiiTkey,and the pecoliar difficulties, necessities, and charges 
attending this undertaking, could possibly afibrd any no- 
tion. These documents show, that, even when 1 employed 
onlycme instead of six artists, and my eodearonn and their 
tesalts were reduced out of all proportion with my former 
^orts ; yet that during so much of this period as M . Loskri 
was at Athens, 

1. The cost of manual labonr, wM -p37,4(Mt 

2. . Ditto - of materiab, Ecc. Sec. - - 2J,805 

3. Presents, found necessary for the 

local authorities, in Athens alone - 21,908 
That interest on money bonrowed there was as b%h as 
15 and 20 per cent. 
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And the agency for Malta, aAer c»inniismon and bro- 
kerage on drafb beingcba^ed, was (6,000 on 38,663) eqnal 
to I7i per cent. . 

I beg tmtx more to repeat, (hat I do not offer this view of 
m; expenses a« a criterion of the intrinsic ralue of my Col- 
lection. I ever have beea persuaded thai, in justice to (he 
Public, that should be calcalated on other groands. Bat it 
is, I trust, sufficient to prore, that in amassiag these remains 
of antiquity for the benefit of my Conntry, and in rescuing 
them from (be imminent and unavoidable destructiwi nith 
which they were threatened, batl they been left many 
years longer the prey of muchievons Turks, who mutilated 
them foi wanton amusement, ot for the purpose of sdliog 
them piecemeal to occasional travellers; 1 have been acta- 
Bted by no motives of private emolument ; nor deterred 
from doing what I felt to be a-substaotial good, by conside- 
rations of personal risk, or the &ar of calamaiotu misrepre* 
sentatioDSt 

ELGIN. 
To Henry Baika, E*q. 

Ctmrman<)ftlie Committee, Ifc. 4-c. ^c. 



No. 6. — I^er from Lord ^iMis foHsNKT Bakkes, Esq. 
Sib, London, lath March, I8I6; 

AS I have been given to understand that some Hembert 
oftheCmDmitlee have expressed a wish for more detailed 
information with respect to my expenses in Turkey, coo 
necled with my Collection of Athenian Sculpture, &c. I 
bare thonght it might be convenient for them, to be in 
possession of the following considerationB, arising out of the 
Italian Journal which I left with the Committee the second 
time I had the honour of attending them ; I hope that they 
will assist the Committee in forming an accanl« mrtion of 
the nature of the exerticHis and expenaea which necessarily 
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attended Ibe protecution of an iiBderlakiiig, which, I beliave, 
knows no parallel ; and, it Uiesame timr, to appreciate the 
extent of what must have been expended, prior to the fint 
date occaring in that document. 

But before I enter upon tliis comparison, 1 lie^ to adfeit 
lo (he expenses incurred in En^nd since the Marbles begOM 
4oarriv«, foarlecn years ago, and the [ws ortaysbip the 
Blettlor, two items in my expendilnrc, not referred to in the 
journal. 

] . The expense of landing^ and warehoosing (tie cases In 
Eoglaud ; collection themtimt at the Duchess of Porttand'B, 
iDlUry Gardens ; theotransporlin); ihera to the Dukeof 
lUchmond's; afterwards to my tfonse in Park-LHite: and 
5nally (o Bariington House, (in each of which two last 
places 1 bad lo eiect suitable buildiRf^ for the purpose of 
eirBBgingaad exhibiting ibe Statues and Bss-ralieft;) the 
%if re-maker'i labour in putting t<^ther the mvuMs made 
nt Alhens, a work of great nicely, and which te«k np 
newly a whole year ; attendance for (be protection of the 
collection, doringtcn years ; and rsrious incidental cha^;es: 
All these sources of expense cannot, in my opinion, be 
calculated at a less sum than *4X thousand pounds. 

fi. The loss of the Mentor, and the expense of weighing 
lip her cargo, consisting of large cases of Marble, being 
paita of the ftieae u4 toetopas, sunk in ten falhooM watet 
(to <^iva(iaa which waanot oenplated tilt th« Mvi ymt 
ftfkc Ibe UipwueolO forma my second item. Btfen the 
csipl^yianit of the dtners, who woe iihimalely suoctsafial, 
thnft nokiailiog aUempls bad been made to weigh up-tfa* 
ibip bodilyt All tiie csso weoe finally Kcovesed, and noae 
of the contents in «oy my damaged t They were ferwanlai] 
Boocesiimly by 1^ Coaaal: at Oeiigo, some of then to 
Smyim* and somf toM«Ua, aadkomlbaacatD fiaglawL 
lifaia of trt itiam, wtL tb* purchaaa of the Maotor, and bes 
f^saaaKf,cspatMf I faftift Tahad at fiw tbawnnd-powrffc 
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3. Irbe ngtAir «c«o«irta ttni homQ faj M. Lnrieri hi' 
1415, ctHopriMy flnt, the manQal labour be tmp\aftAy 
aammling ti»-------'----p 37,464 

%. The materiah he pttrobascd for cairjhig oi 

bit opertilionv ..--....,-... 23,805 

& PiweitolatbeAothdrhiesiitAActw - - «l,90a 

4. haAa^'tbimric - -^ ,......- - £4,000 

5. Interest ofr naon^ borrowed b; him, ^. 5^000 
Daring thete ezpenxf^ wbicb mre fitcnrred between tbtf 

aMmiieQcemtfnt of 1803 and tbe end of 1S14, excepting' 
the intnral t^ war,. M. Lnteri ms alone at Athene and 
pTDcnred what basbten added to the Conectioa nnce 1811 f 
fte^ form a total of 1 IS,000 piaatm, cqaal, at 16 pa. to 

tbe poand aterlifig, to - . ^.7,000 

TowbiokareladdedtbeBBlarytothepiesenf ptriod 9,800 
His loaaci^ Wbm driven hy lite yrUt', ftom Athens SOO 

And tbeitiiii of ..... . - 4 i . . . - . 9,400 

In all -■ - *. 12,400 

beu^ what Menrtr. Hajei of Halts pan in aoeoaaf, beyood 
what went throngh Ilasirii^ haads. 

InlDethBTefaretbetfareeartitdef, £xpaaK»ia Boglaiid, 
flwIoMoftbe Kbntor,. and the werks nnce tfae.bq^nii^ 
<^1809> - r at -^ .' - • - '' i£i6-,00e < 
6,000 . 
. 18,000 
. i^.98t000 

4. Now with iMlMC* to 4ba worb priorto 1803, 1 Inrre 
not the sane data to proceed npoo. The acseaqt ftTii»bed< 
me t^ M. Lnaiart, os nj leaving Athens, ha* been miilafd, 
or dc>tro7«d in France. I most tfaerefore atiife at aof 
approumatioe b; anatogy. 

Tbe Duufof work doae, and the difficaUte* mmtonnted 
^ior to IfiOS, may be described thus :-^The acquirition of 
aUtbelaigeitafnes oftbcpedtmenta; of eleren out ofthf 
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(onrieeii metopes ; of nesrlj fortf oot of fifty-six or fifty- 
eight pieces of the frieze; the colonal ilatne of Baccbin;' 
tbe bas-reliefs of tbe Temple of Victory ; many snialler 
fragmenli of sculplme; tbe greatest and most interesting 
pvrt of the inEoriptiona ; many of the arcbileotnnl speci' 
mens, parlicuUf ly ibose of the Ionic order ; all tbe casts ; 
all tbe drawings : alltbemedab; tbe procoring the artists 
from Rome ; their conveyance by way of Bleuioa, Malta, 
Girgcnii, to Constantinople, and tbence to Athens ; their 
•alaiies, board, and absolutely every expense they incnned 
from the winter of 1799 to the middle of 1803 ; their con- 
Teyance home; tbe maiateoance of one of them (Tttar) one 
year longer nt Malta, in fiaishing bis sketches ; and of 
anolher((he Calmoiik) for two years longer in England, for 
tbe porpose of his drawings ; the parchase and construction 
of the materials required for the operations of the artists ; 
tbe original breaking ground of the whole transaction, both 
in Comtanlinople and in Greece; the purchase of houses, 
and reiBoVal of large masses of ruins for tbe recovery df 
buried sculpture; tbe mannat labour at all times of a great 
number of men, and very frequently of hundreds at a tiowi 
iit transporting great weights from Athens to the sea ; occa* 
tional presents to saUors engaged to assist on Iheembarkatioo; 
the conveyance of a part of the Collection to Alexandria or 
to Malta, in private vessels hired for the pnrpoae ; the 
exorbitant demands in these countries for interest, agency, 
and commission ; and the whole performed under the dis- 
advantage of. a very inferior rate of exchange, fidm eleven 
to Ibirleen piastres only being then procured for the pound 
sterlings whereas the oilculaiion snbseqaent to 1803 is 
' founded upon the pound sterling producing sixteen piastres. 
Under (he foregoing consideiHtions, I am confident that 
I should not materially err, if I were to state my expenses 
for (he Collection, prior to 1803, at three limes (be amount 
of those incurred subsequent to that date. This ctleobuion 
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(even vhhoat takvag into . abeaant the diflGnence of 25 per 
cent, on Ihe udiabge in favour of the latter period), would 
laue the expenditure, prior to 1803 to .£'^,000, -wbereaa 
inmjr letter to Mr. C- Litng, 1 have rated it, on other 
grounds, onljr at *^.2S,000. To which, and to the ^5,000 
on the low of the Mentor, I faave added ' fourteen yean 
interest. . 

N.B. TMs sum angularly coincides with the conjeclure formed 
by Lord Aberdeen, of the nature and extent of the 
optrations he saw going on in Athens in 1803. 

To'recapilulate the above, I calculate, 
^.6,000 ExiKoses in England. 
5,000 Lost of the Mentor, and recovery of its ca^. 
1S,000 Expenses, aa per Acconot, since January 1803. 
SS,000 Do. prior to that period. 
23,240 Interest on ^,33,000. 

But, I beg leave once more to repeat, that I do not, and 
never have recommended my expenses as a criterion of the 
vnlae of my Collection to the Public. 

I have the honour to.be, with great respect, Sir, 
Your obedient hnmble Servant, 

ELGIN. 
flcToy Bankti, Etq. 

Chairman of the Commkiee, ipc.SfC.lfc. 



* BeiDg the expfnie of the Artists, whidi) 

comprna the whole of the origiutl ( Pi. 139,000 .. £. lt),700' 

uodettaking - - . , 3 
Thai ofobtalningindremoTiDgthe Marbles Ps. 334,900 .. ^.17,300 

Inatl - - - Ps.364,C00 ., ^.28,000 
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Na 7.—Ctpjf « LMtr JhmC^^mKUTum^t.tt, Eiq. to 
J. Habkimh, m tftaw^M tfl^rd B£«ni'«Jlf«rtAi 

Dbait Sib, hatxAoa, Sdi Fd>nuirr, 1805. 

I FEEL mjwlf ctEMedingly' sbligei} lo yoB, and OMrt 
Ugblygntified, byyoor kind cottmimicatioii to me of Lord 
Elgm's most laadnble exerticKit tomidi coHectinif eitbcr 
original. Marbln, or Drawinitsor Cwti-of tbe most vdodib 
monomenlt orsculpture ot arebilectare in Greece. 

I hare lost no oppor(nnilj of informing penooa of faute 
and judgment in tbe Fine Arts, of the interesting open- 
tioni which Lord Elgin is now so eageily canning on. Mis 
Lordship's zeal is most highly approved and admired, amt* 
every hope and wish is' entertained for his final success. 
But oorGoremment is oniyersally blamed for not conti'i- 
butiog their political influence, as well as pecuniary aid 
towards these operations, for the adraacement of the Pine 
Art* in this country. 

Yon appear to decline Lord Btgin's ioTitation to supply 
Signor Lnsieri with moredocnmentsand informatioa leh- 
live to bis further pnrsnits and researches in Greece. Bat 
it is in conlemplatioB witb a ftw Srbmbers of the Dilettanti 
Society, to whom I hare commanicated Lord Elgin's letl^, 
io make a huHtsome remittance ia Sigtlor Lusieri, and to 
engage him to make some researches, and execute some 
plans and drawings of monuments, which shall be indicated 
to him.-- - 

The Meeting of the Society will be- an. Suoday- next 
Sknrid any.datBBnindtioBrbtieirtwdd Into, wtMthy of: being 
communicated to you» you shall know them ; at the tame 
tine let me entreat you to pat down on paper any hints yoa 
can suggest, relative to objects in Greece, that are particu- 
larly requisite to be investigated. 

My health b still in a very vreah state. I will conclude 
this sheet by repeating my (hanks for your kind commuai- 
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caliQii> sod ezpiusiiig my hopes of nccirtng from you 
yoBi tfaoogbU npon tbe chief objects in Greece, that yet 
lemainj aod ought to be inTOtigated and drawn by Lasieri. 
1 tenaiD, dear Sir, 

Tour moat faithful c4>edienl SerraDt, 
C. TOWNLEY, 



No. 8, — Tratttlatkm^a Later from the Cavalier Canova 
io the Earl of Elgiv. 
Ur Lord, London, 10th Not. 181A. 

FBRHIT me to ezprev the asBtt of the great gratifr 
eatun which 1 have received from having leen in LondaQ the 
Talnable antiqae MarUei -which job have brought hiibex 
froa Greact. I tbiok that I can never aet them <rftn 
enough ; tnd aithoogh ny atay in this great capital most 
h»a>treiB«ly ahofft^ I dedicate every moaMot that I can 
spare to the contemplation of these celebratad remains of 
antieni art. I admire in them the tmth of nature united to 
the choice of the finest forms. Every thing bete breathes 
]ife, with s veracity, with an exqaisita knowkdge of ai^ 
bat without the least cnteotatioii or parade of it, wbiob is 
concealed by consummate and masterly sluU. Tbe naked 
ii perfect flesh, and mast beantiAil iu its hind.-p-J think 
myself happy in having been able to tee with njovq egret 
these distingnished works ; and I should feel peifootly sa- 
tisfied if I had come to London, only to view them. Upau 
which account the admirers of art, and the artiats, will owe 
to your Lordship a laaUog debt of gratitude^ for having 
brought amongst us theae noble and magnificent pieces of 
sculpture } and for my own part I beg leave to return you 
my own most co^iat acknowledgements; and 

1 have the bmour to be, &c. Sec. &c. 

CANOVA. 
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No. O^Etlraet of a Despatch from hi$ Exedimcg the 
Earl of Elqih to Lord HAvtnBVa.Y, dated CanOaif 

titioph. 

January 13tb, 1803. 

" I do not demand any allowancd-corresponding with 
those of the- late eittiaordinary embassies from Russia, 
although thehonoursand public dbbursements of mine hare 
been equally extraordinary ; nor can I have a wish to make 
a charge of the many unusual expenses lowhich [ haT* been 
subjected : Still I confess that the privale expense which I 
han incurred, to the extent of many thousand pounds, in 
improving the advantages before me, towards procuring a 
knowledge of the Arts of Greece, and rescuing some of thar 
^mains from ruin ; and the loss of a yaloable vessel of nine 
solely employed in that service, would make any defalcation 
of the appointments affixed to my rank, a matter of aetiona 
inconvenience to mq." 



No. \0.—Transhtion from the Italian of a FerroaAn or 
■ O^al Letter from the Caimacan Pasha^ (who fitted the 

officeof Grand Vizier at The Porte, during that Minister"! 

absence in Egypt) addresud to TTie C^di Or Chief Jud^, 
- and' to Ilie Vaivode Of Governor of Athens, in IBOl- 

AFTER tbe usual introductory compliments, and the 
salutation of Peace, — " It is hereby signified to you, that 
our sincere Friend bis Excellency Lord Elgin, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the (^urt of England to the Porte of 
Happiness, hath represented to as, that it is well known 
that the greater part of the Frank (i. e. Christian) Courts are 
anxious to read and investigate tbe books, pictures or figures, 
and otberworksof science of the ancient Greek philosophers: 
and thatiri particular, the ministers OTofficers of state, philoso- 
phers, primates and other individaali of England, have a 
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remarkaUe Uste for the drawings, or figarcs ot Kolplurai, 
remaining ever since the time of the said Greeks, and wbicb 
are to be seen on the shores of the Archipelago and in other 
parts ; and have in conseqaence from time to time sent nca to 
explore and examine Iheancient ediHoes, and draviogiof 
figures. And that tome accomplished DiletlaiOi of tbeCoart 
of England, beingdesirons to tee ibe ancient boild tag* and tbo 
curiom figures in the City of Athens, and the <dd walb i»- 
maining nince the time of theGreoians, which now snbaiit in 
the interior part of the said place f hit Excelteac; the nid 
Ambassador hath therefore engaged fire English painterS} 
now dwelling at Athens, to examine and Tiew, and akotp 
cop; the figures remaining tiiere, ab tmtiquo i And be badi 
also at this time expressly besoaght ns that an Official 
Letter may be written from hence, ordering that as long as 
the said painters shall be employed in going in and out of 
the said citadel of Athens, which b the place of their occa* 
pations ; and in fixing scaffolding ronnd the ancient Temple 
of the Idols there; and in moulding the ornamental sculpture 
and visible figures thereon, in plaster or gypsum ; and in 
measuring the remains of other old ruined buildings there ; 
and in excavating when they find it necessary (be fiiund»> 
tions, in order to disoovor inscriptions which may have 
been covered in the rubbish ; (hat no interruption may be 
given them, nor any obatable thrown in tbeir way by tb« 
Disdar (or commandant of the citadel) or any other person t 
tliat no one maymeddle with the soafiblding m implementi 
they may reqaire in their works ; and that whtn they aiith 
to take away any pieces of itone with old itucriplioHt or 
figures thereon, that no opposition be made thereto. 

We therefore have written this E^ettn- lo you, and expe- 
dited it by Mr. Philip Hunt, an English gentleman, Secre> 
tary of the aforesaid Ambassador, in order that as soon as 
yon shall have anderstood its meaning, namely, that it ii the 
explicit desire and engagement ef this Sublime Court en- 
d 
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dowed with all eminent qoalitiet, to (vtoai such reqaeili as 
the aboTe-neotioned, in coafonnil/ with what is due to 
friendship, sinccriij, alliance and good will BobsistingaA 
onfifuo between the Sublime and ever darable Ottoman 
Conn and that of Eogland, and which istm the lideorboth 
thoK CoDTts manifesUj encreaiing ; particularlj as there » 
DO hann in the said fignrea and edifices being thus viewed, 
contemplated, and designed. Therefore, after haviog falGUed 
the duties of boepitality, and given a proper reception to the 
aforesaid Artists, in compliance with the urgent Feqoeat of 
the said Ambassador to that efiect, and becaose it ia iocom- 
bent on us to provide that they meet no opposition in walking, 
viewing, oi contem[^ting the figures and edifices thej maj 
wish to design or copy ; or in any of their works of fixing 
•caffi)lding, or using their various implements ; It is onr 
desire that on the arrival of this Letter jou use jout dili- 
gence to act conformably to the instances of the said 
Ambassador, as long as the said five ArlisU dwelling at 
Athens shall be employed in going in and out of the said 
citadel of Athens, which is the place of their occupations ; 
or in fixing scaffolding aronnd the ancient Temple of the 
Idols, or in modelling with chalk or gypsum the said oma* 
ments and visible figures thereon ; or in measuring the fiag- 
menlsandveatiges of other mined edifices; or in excavating, 
when they find it necessary, the foundations^ in search of 
inscriptions among the rnbbish ; that they be not molested by 
the said Disdar (or commandant of the citadel) nor by any 
other persons, nor even by you (to whom this Letter is ad- 
dressed ; ) and that no one meddle with their scaflnlding or 
implements, nor hinder them from taking away any pieettof 
ttone nith itucriptioas or figures. In the above-mentioned 
manner, see that ye demean and comport yourselves. 

(Signed with a signet.) 

SEGED ABDULLAH KAIMACAN. 

A^. fl.— The words in Italiui rendered ia two places " any pieces tA 
*>ne," are " qualchepezzi di pietra." 
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CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

ELGIN MARBLES, VASES. CASTS, ahb DRAWINGS. 
IVepared from the MS. of Mom. rueonti. 



A. T he Pediments ofthePARXHitNON. 
B. " —.The Metopes. 

C- TheFsizB - (East end.) 

D. Ditto (North side.) 

E.^ Ditto (West end.) 

F. Ditto (South «de.) 

G. Ditto - - - - (not ascertained) 

H. ^Friie of the Temple of Victory. 

^•—— Doric Atchitectare. 

J> Ionic Architecture. 

K.^— Monuments rebting to Bacchus. 

L Detached Heads. 

M.— Detached pieces of Sculpture. 

N. Urns— Maible, Bronze, and Earthen. 

O. Altars. 

P- Cippi or Sepulchral Pillan. 

Q. Carts. 

R.—— Greek Inscriptions. 
S.— — DiaTrinfs. 
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PARTHENON. 
STATUES and FRAGMENTS firom the 
EASTERN PEDIMENT. 
A. — 1. Two Honet Heads in ooe block. 
3. One Horse's Head. 

3. Statue of Hercules or Tbeseos. 

4. Croupe of two Female figures. 

5. Female figure in quick motioo — Iris. 

6. Groupe of two Female figures. 

STATUES and FRAGMENTS from the 
WESTERN PEDIMENT. 

7. Part of the Chest and Shoulders of the colossal 

figure in (he center (supposed to be Neptune.) 

8. Fragment of the colossal figure of HinerTa. 

9. Fragment of a Head (supposed to belong to the 

preceding.) 

10. Fragment of a statue of Victorjr. 

11. Statue of a river-god called Ilissus. 

FRAGMENTS of STATUES from the PEDIMENTS, 
the names or places of which are not positively ascertained. 
13. Female figare^sittiag (suj^Kwed to betoag to groupe, 
marked No, 6.) 

13. Fragment of a Female figure, (vesembling Victory, 

No. 10.) 

14. Fragment of a Female fignra, seated (supposed to 

have been Latona, hokling Apollo and Diana 
in her arms.) 

15. Fragment (supposed to have belonged to a gioope 

of female figures.) 
IS. Fragment of the Neck and Arms liaiig out of the 

■ea, called Hyfetioa or the rising Sun. 
17. Torao of a Male figure with drapery thrown over 

one shoulder. 
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The METOPES. 

B. — 1. A Cenlaar with a loog beard ; raisiog himself for 
tbe purpose of striking with a club a Ltpithat - 
vbo attacks him. 

3. A Lapitha has overpowered aCentaur, whose hands 

are tied behind his back. 
S. A Centaur, who has thrown down a Lapitba. 

4. A Centaur is Carrying off a Woman. 

5« A Centaur has thrown down a Lapitba, who is still 
defending himself, and holding ap a shield. 

0. A Lapitba struggling with a Centaur, whom be 
holds by the bair and ear. 

7. A Centaur is nearly overcoming a Lapitba. 

8. A Lapitba seems (o be successful against a Centaur. 

9. A Centanr is throwing down a Iiapitha, whom he 

holds by the bair. 

10. A Lapitba npon the croup of a Centaur, seizes bis . 

neck, and endesTonrs to throw htm down. 

11. ACentaur successful against a Lapitha. 

12. A Lapitba, with covered legs, appears to be suc- 

cessful against a Centaur, who is retiring, and 
holds a lion's sktn over bis left arm. 

13. Combat between a Centanr and Lapitba qmlle 

naked. 

14. A Cenlauris rearing up; the figure of the Lapitha 

is detached from tbe marble, but tbe Torso is 
adjoining. 

The PRIZE, representing the ProoeKKm for celdmting 
tbe PanatheaaaB FettiTal. 

THE EAST END. 
C. — I. The Slab which formed tbe south-east angle; re- 
presenting a Bull on tbe south, and a Magistrate 
or Director of the procession on the eaat side. 
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2. Fragments of four Male figotes tnoTing to their 

right. 

3. Six Female figures, moving to their light, and 

holding vases in their hands. 
4, 5. Six Female figures, preceded bjtwo Directon. 
6, ?■ Eight Figures ; the four vhich are standing sup* 

posed to be four Directors ; the others are called 

Castor and Pollux, Ceres and Triplolemus. 
8. Slab, on which are five figures : called respectirdy, 

b^inning from tbe left. Victory, Minerrai 

Jupiter, tffo Canephors. 
g. Slab, on which ate five figures : t. e. a Priestess, or 

the Arcfaontissa ; a Boy receiving the peplum 

from the Arcbou, or one of the Directors ; 

Hygseia, and Esculapins. 

10. Two Directors. 

11. Five figurescorresponding with those marked No 6 

and ?• 

12. FiveFemales; carryingre8pectively,acandelabnun, 

vases, and patens. 

From the NORTH SIDE of the FRIZE. 
D. — 1. Two Scapfaephori moving towards the left. 

2. A Female in a car drawn by three horaes, with one 
of the Directors. 

5. A Female in a car with two horses, and one of the 

Directors. 

4. A Female in a similar car; with two Men, one of 

them in armour. 

5. Two Men, in a cat drawn by three bones. 

6. Fragment of a Car with two Horses; thepointofa 

sceptre appears above the horses. 

6. Eight young Men on horseback, clothed in tunicks, 

which are raised above the knee. 

7. Four Horses and three Ridets. 
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6, Tbree Honemen with tanickBand buskins. 
9. Three Honemen in the same coatome. 

10. Three Horsemen ; one of them is naked, the feet of 

the others are uncoTered. 

11. Three Horsemen ; one of which is ^most efbeed. 

12. Fonr Horsemen; two with helmets, the othon 

naked. 

13. Four Horsemen with tunicks : The last has a large 

Thnsalian hat bung over his shonldeis. 

14. Nortb-west Angle of the Frize: — It represeDts three 

Men and a Boy, on the western side, and one of 
the Directors on the north side. 

THE WESTERN END. 
£.—15 A sbgle piece of the Frize, being a cootuuation 
of the foregoing No. 14 : two Horsemen, the one 
nearly naked ; the other has a breastplate : both 
wear buskins. 

SOUTH SIDE. 
F. — 1 . A Bull, with three Men, one of whom holds back lite 
animal. 
2. Two Bulls and two Men. 

S. Two Balls and fonr Men ; one of the men places a 
crown on his bead, preparatory to the celebra- 
tion of the sacrifice. 

4. Two Balls and fonr Men. 

5. OneBullandfoorBIenjoiKof whom holds back the 

animal. 

6. A Car with two Hones aod fonr Figares : among 

them if a young Man, whose tonick is drawn 
np above the knee, and who holds a shield ; be 
appears ready to mount. 

7. A Car with four Honea : io it isa Wanior alandiog 
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up, with helmet, shield aod chlamyde; the 
other figure is seatei}, and drives the car. 
8. A Cm with two Horses moving in the same direc- 
tion; two Figures; of which one, who it 
getting into the car, holds a laige shield. 
9* Fragment of another Car, moring in the same 
direction. 
10. Fragment of a similar subject. 
■ II. Two Horsemen; one nearlj naked, seems to have 
a Thessalian hat thrown over his shonlders. 
IS. Three Horsemen, all clothed in tonicks. 

13. Two Horsemen, one with buskins. 

14. Ooc Horseman, with several Horses. 

Detached Parts of the FRIZE of the Cella o( the 
PARTHENON, the exact situtioos of which are not 
yet ascertained. 
I, — A; A Quadriga in slow motion ; a Youth io the taaick 
with a shield, accompanies it; another points 
behind him, with his arm naked. 
B. Thne Horses in quick motion towards the right; 

the Riders wear the tunick. 
c. Three Horses ; the Riders are all dotbed In tunicks. 
D. Thice Horsemen in armour. 
B. Tiro Horsemen in tnnicka; one has his right hand 

on his horse's head. 
F. Two Horsemen in armoar : the foremost has an 
helmet ; the other appears, from the holes which 
are in the Marble, to have had some ornament 
of metal fixed cm the bead. 

0. Two Honemen in tunicks ; part of three Horses. 
H. Vtat of three Horses, and three Riders in cuirasses. 

1 . Fragment of Horsemen and Horses. 

i. Fragnent of four Helm and two Riders. 
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From the TEMPLE of VICTORY. 
H.— 1. Bas-relief, representing a Combat between Greeks 
and Barbaiiins. 
2. Another, repreaentiDg the aanie subject. 
S. Aootber, representing the same subject. 
4. Similar Bas-relief, represeDting a Combat between 
Greeks and Amaions. 



FRAGMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, 
From the PARTHENON, PROPYLJEA, and other 

Doric Buildings. 
I..^l. A Doric Capital from (he I^rthenon, in two pieces. 

2. One layer of a Doric column, from the same. 

3. Fragments of the Frize of the Parthenon. 

4. Fragments of the ArchitniTe of Ditto. 

5. Doric Capital from the Propylna. 

6. Part ofa Doric Entablature, plain. 

7. Two Tiles from the roof of the Ambulatory of the 

Temple of Theseus. 

From the TEMPLE of ERECTHEUS and adjoining 

Buildiogs; also Specimensof Ionic Architecture. 
J. — 1. One of th^ Caryatides which supported a roof, . 
under which the olire-tree sacred to Minerra 
was supposed to have been preserved. 
9. PkrtofaColumnfromtheTcmpleof Erectheus, of 
the Ionic order. 

3. Base of Ditto. 

4. Capital of Ditto. 

5. Detached part of the rich Frise, from the same 

Temple. 

6. Foar fiagments of omatnented Ionic Entablature. 

7. Three large Ditto. 

8. One miall Ditto. 

r 
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9. One large Fragment, wilh iiucriptioiu. 

10. DittO) Ditto, Ionic Entablature. 

11. Three upper parts of Columns of the looic order. 

12. Three large piec«soffla(e(l looicShaft. 
IS. One Ditto, short. 

14. Two pieces of small Ionic Shaft, fluted and reeded< 

15. One Capital of Ionic pilaster. 

16. Tno Ionic Capitals. 

17. Two parU of Ionic Entablature. 

18. One large Ionic Capital. 

MONUMENTS appertaining to the Worship and the 

Theatre of BACCHUS. 
K. — 1. A colossal Statue of Bacchuij which was placed 
orer the Theatre. 
S. A Sun-dial, from the same. 

5. A complete Series of Caets from the Bas-ieliefi on 

the Choragic Monument of Lyeicrates. 
4. A Bas-relief with four figures, re^eaenting a Bac- 
cbaiulian Dance. 

DETACHED HEADS. 
L.— I. Portrait, larger thau nature, with long beard and 
deeply cut eyes, a diadem round the bur ; 
perhaps Sophocles. 

2. Portrait, somewhat similar to the preceding one. 

3. Fragment of Angustos, 

4. Fragment: thest^le, times of the Republic. 

6. A bearded Hercules. 

0. Same sobject, smaller size. 

7. Bacchus crowned with iry. 

8. Female Head. 

. 9. One-^udf of a Head, without any beard, with long 
hair, in the costume of Alexander, oi of the 
DioKUii. 
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10k Ra p u e ut of an <dd Head, target thaa Rstare. 
11. FragnKQtof aHead with a beard; it has a cooical 

cap : perhaps Ulymet or Vulcant 
\%. Female Head, smaller than naturet Uie head*dreKof 

one of the Mon*. 
13. Female Head, smaller than nature. 

DETACHED PIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
M. — 1. SmaU Figure erect, in the costume of the Htue 
Polymnia : Found at Thebes. 
9. Torso of a Male figure found at Epidanria. 
S. Statue; supposed to be Cupid. 

4. A Choragic Bas-relief on which is represented a 

Temple of Apollo, with two figures. 

5. Bas-relief of a Quadriga, in which is a Female 

figure ; a Victory in air is approaching to crowa 

her. 
0. Female Figure, without a head ; small size. 
?■ Figure of a Telesphoie, attendant of Escula|riits ; 

without a head. 
8. Fragment of a Bas-relief, od which is a joung Mao, 

who appears to be on a chariot led bj Victor;. 
p. Fragment of a Boy in alio relievo. 

10. Bas-relief, representing a jonng Wrestler with his 

Preceptor. 

11. Bas-relief, representing Minerra in armour, and a 

young Athenian. 
It. Fragment of a Bas-relief; a Sacrifice, of which a 
Hog is the Tictim. 

13. Ditto, in which the *ictim is a Ram. 

14. Two divinities — Jupiter seated, a Goddess staod- 

iag op. 
]i. Two Goddesses taking a young Athenian ntider 

their protection. 
16. Fngmeot of a Bas-relief^ on which are two yonng 
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:xvi Appindix to Rtport, t[e. 

Greeks, one boldiDg in inttnmient of Muri6o^ 
called hj the Romani eapedtmaiia. 

17. Small round Altar : four Femake fi^oret walptnred 

on the four aides of it, an dancii^, boMing 
each othen bRods ; the first feesu to be ptajing 
' on a Ijie. 

18. Torso of a Female figure in drapery. 

19. Figure of a HonemaD, apparendy an aocieot imi- 

tation of pan of (he Prize of the Parlhenon, in 
smaller proportions. 

SO. Figare of a young Divinity, probably Bscchos, 
taking an Athenian under hb protection ; the 
latter of smaller dimensions. 

<iO b. MinerTa, standing np in a kind of small temple. 

31. Figure of Hygeia : sbe is o&ring her cup to the 
serpent, vhicb is her symbol ; sbe is holding in 
her left hand a kind of fan in Ibe form of leaves 
of ivy ; her bead is covered with the bigb dress 
called tutului. 

22. Bas-relief, on which arc represented five Figures : 
in the midst is a Goddess on a kind of tbroae, 
the other four are smaller ; three of (hem are 
imploring (he Goddess on behalf of their chil- 
dren, whom they carry in their arms; thefourtb 
is bringing oblations and votive oBerings. Thu 
bas-relief is from Cape Sigeam near the plain of 
Troy. 

^. Fragments similar to Nm. 13 and IS. There are 
five figures, of which two are Ifouths preparii^ 
to oelebmle a sacrifice: the last of the large 
figures has a basket on its head. 

84. One small Bas-relief: one sitting, two standing 
figures. 

£5. One Female figure sitting (much mutilated.) 

96, One tnmk, with drapery fa young Man.) 
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Apptndix to Report, 4v> xzxrti 

97> Two rngnient§ ofGrecian ornameDts. 

88. One Grecian fraginent, with Vaae in bu-ielieT. 

S9.. One fragment, with two Fignrei in high relief. 

90. One Grecian Pilaster^ with Corinthian Capital* 

31. Fragment of a Female. 

3S. Fragmrnt of a Female figure enreloped in drapt^ry. 

33. Sundry small fragmenla. 

34. ^yplian ScaiabeiM, brought from Constantinople. 

URNS a. (Matble.) 
N.^1. Solid Uroi with Gronpe in bas-relief* sopencribed. 

5. Ditto Dido Ditto. 

3. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

4. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 
i. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

6. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

7. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

8. Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

9. One Ditto Ditto ornamented Sepulchral Uni. 
}0. Small fragment of a Vase, with fignrea. 

II. Spherical Sepulchral Urn, broken in pieces. 

N. B.— This contained the Bronze Uro (No. 12.) 

URNS b. (Bronse.) 
18. Ucbly wrought Uio, from the tomb called "of 
Aspasia," in the plain of Attica. 

13. Two bronze Urns, of rode abape and workmanship. 

URNS c. (Earthen.) 

14. Smne hundreds of la^ and small earttieiiware 

Urns or Vases, diacorered in digging in the 
ancient Sepalchres roand Athens : none of great 
beantj} or richly ornamented. 
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ALTARS. 
O.— 1, Altar, irilh female FigoFeuid Child. 

9. Smaller Altar, with figarea aod inscriptioB. 

3. Fn^mentof a small Baccbanalian. Altar; oeooe 

side is a Bacchante, oa the other a Fawn- 

4. Small Altar, with ioMsiptioo and figures. 
A. Ditto. 

6. Ditto, 

7. Ditto. 

8. Ditto. 

CIPPI, or SEPULCHRAL PILLARS. 
P —I . One large Sepalchral Pillar, with inscriptions. 

5. One smaller Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

3. One small Sepalchral Pillar. 

4. One Ditto Ditto. 

5. One Ditto Ditto. 

6. One Ditto Ditto. 

7. One Ditto Ditto. 

8. One Ditto Ditto. 
, 9. One Ditto Ditto. 
10. One Ditto Ditto. 
11. .One Ditto DHto. 
1«. One Ditto Ditto. 

IS. ThreerrtigmeBts,vithciFcularPedcstalsaiulFe8tootti. 

CASTS. 
Q — I. Eighteen Casts, from the Frise of the Cdla of the 
Parthenon. 

2. Twenty-four Ditto from the Price and Metopes of 

the Temple of TbeseoB. 

3. Twelve Ditto from the Choragic Sfonnme&t of 

Ljvicratet — (mentioned above.) 
4. One Cast from the great Sarcophagos in the cathedral 
church at Girgenti in Sicily. 
[Also the MOULDS of (he abovcj 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

R-— 1. £[tttiph in fonr lioea, oo two biotben, Diotniihea 
Bad Demophoa. 
S. Sepulchral Columa of Tbilia. 

3. Ditto of Tbeodottu. 

4. Ditto of Socratea. 

5. Ditto of Meneatratos. 

6. YoliTe InicriptioD ofcertaia Ssilon. 

7. Sepulchral Colunm of an Atheoim. 

8. Ffagmeat. 

9^ Decree of the People of Athens in fiiroar of 
Isacbanu. 

10. Yollve Inscriplionof Aotietbenet. 

11. Vetire Inscription of Polytlus. 

13. Sepulchral Column of Anaxicrate*. 
IS. Totire Iiucripiion of a Woman. 

14. Agonistic Inscription. 

15. Fragment of Sepulchral Inscription. 

16. Choragic Inscription in the Doric dialect. 

17. Epitaph in Vene, io two parts. Vide No, 34- 

18. YotiTo Mon«io«it to Mercor; and Hercoles. 

19. Sepnicbral St£leofHierocl^ 
80. Ditto of Callis. 

SI. Ditto of CallimafihBs. 

55. FiagmentofaDecrv, probaUy so Mteieet Tnnty 

between Athens and some other Pet^le. 
83. Catalogoe of Atbeaiaos who died iji battle in the 

year 494 B.C. 
S4. Epitaph on'Plotarchus. 
35. Fragment of a DcctBe. 

56. Ditto from Teow. 

57. Fragment ofaSt£le of Enphroajnos. 
98. DUtoofaScpalchralSteieofUnioua. 

89. Fragment of an Epitaph k bonoiu of Briaeif' 
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xl Jpptiidix to Rtpwi, tie. 

SO. FngmeotofaQAddrett to Hadrian. 

31. DiltooraDecreeoftlie People of AtbeoB. 

3S. Decree of th& general Coancil of Bsotift. 

33. Inscription of the Gymnuiarch Gorgiaa. 

34. The other part of No. 17. 

35. Catalogue of the Public and Sacred Treaauces at 

Athens. 

36. Ditto of Ditto 

37. Ditto of Ditto. 

38. Ditto of Ditto. 

39. Fragment of a Treaty between Atbeos and Rhegiiiin. 

40. Ditto of a ColumD which anppOTted the Sfatae of 

Pison. 
4|. Antkot Sepulchral Inacription. 
49, 43. Catalogue of pieciooi objecb in the Opiitho- 

domui. 
44. Treat/ between Erchomenot and Elataa. 
49. Simihv to N«. 49, 43. 
46. Similar to the preceding. 
■47. Fragment of a Decree. 

48. Ditto of a Decree from Corinth. 

49. Ditto with the name of Hieia I^tna. 

50. Catalogue of Public Treasures, more lecenl than 

Not. 43, 43, Ace. 

51. Decreeinhooonrof Bacchu and Antoninas Pins. 
Sfl. Sepulchral StAle, with the namei of Bippociatcs 

and Baucis. 
63. Sigaan Inscription, commoolj called the Boastro- 
pbedoa. 

54. Sepulchral Inscription on an Entablataie. 

55. Sepulchral Column of Biotini. 

56. Ditto - - . - ofTbyata. 

57. Ditto ... - ofThnison. 
56. St€le of Asclepiodorus. 

59. SepDlcbral Column of AtistideE. 
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Jpptni^ to Report, Jfc. xli 

60. Etereo votive Inscriptioas coniecnited to Jupiter 
Hyp§isto5, bearing respecfiTcI; the names of 
Claudia Prepousa, Erhodus, Psderos* Phite* 
matlutn, OnesimS, Igias, Enlj'cbis, OlympiuS) 
Tertia, Syntrophns. 
6.1. Fragment of a Decree between Athens and some 

other People. 
63. Sepulchral Column of Botrichus. 

63. Public Act of Athens respecting the Roads. 

64. Epitaph in twelve elegiac verses, in hononr of 

those Athenians who were killed at the Siege of 
Potidsa in the year 43S B.C. 

65. Sepnlchral Si£le in honour of Aristocles. 
6(3. Dittoin honouTofAphrodisiasof Salamis. 

FOR a Descf ipiion of (he preceding Inscriptions, lefetence 
is given to the printed Catalogue drawn np by Uons. 
Yisconti : the numbers of which are here preservedt 



DRAWINGS. 
— 1. Plans and Elevations of the Temples of Minerva and 
Theseus at Athens. 
S. Architectural details of the Temples ofMinervaand 
Theseus; of Minerva at Snnium; Plan of the 
Pnyx ; Plans and Drawings of the Theatre of 
Bacchns. 
S. Drawings of the Sculpture on the Temples of 
Minerva andTheseus; onlheTempleofyictorj; 
on the Chonigic Monument of Ljrucrates. 
4. Gronnd-plan of Athens, marking the Walls, and the 
uleofthe existing Ruins: DraningsoflheTower 
f 
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of Andronicns Cyrrbestes ; of the Propylca ; of 
the triple Temple, of Mioerva Poliat> Erectbeus 
and PandroBos. 
. A seriesof Dnwiogtand Flawof ancientRemauuia 
many parts of Greeo^ takcD in tbe year 1802. 



ADDENDA: 
One Lyre in Cedai wood ; and, 
Two Flutes of the ume material ; found during Ibe exca- 
vations among the Tombs in the Beighboatfaood of 
Athens. 
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N.B. The Thssbus and Hbbcttles are used ia the Eri- 
dence aod the Index with reference to the same statue, 
which was at first called Thssbcs ; and the appella- 
tion of Ilibsus or the River God is also ^ven 
indifferently to another statue, which was sometiows 
called Nbptctnb. 



Abbbdbbn, Earl of, his (pinion respecting the EJg^ Marbles, f, 
— TBluation of them, 13, 190. — His Lordship's eridence before 
the Committee, ll7-—4t Athens in 1803.— aconsiderable part 
of the Elgin'Marbles then removed.— the inhabitants of Athens 
indifferent about their removal — state of the Western Pediment 
at the above period, 117.— no apparent difference between the 
head or figure called Hadrian, and the rest of the woric of 
that pediment, 118. — ^thebestof the Elgin Marbles of the high- 
est class of art— unquestionably of the age to which they are 
usually attributed— the Metopes neeeuariiy of the same age, 118. 
— the Marbles in great danger, prerions to their removal, and 
why.— tbe draped Female Figures of the first class of art— the 
best of the Elgin Bas-reliefi equal or superior to thoee of the 
Townley collection, as works of art, 1 19.^-the sculpture from 
the nurthenou extremely valuable— the Greek inscriptioDs 
vahiable in a national point of view— value of the Elgin col- 
lection 36,0001. — data on which that value is given, ISO.— a 
much higher sum would probably be offered by some of the 
sovereigns of Europe — the collection of importance both as 
objects of art and of antiquity, 121.— no private individual 
could have accomplished their removal — (unsuccessful attempt 
<d Lord A. to explore some of the barrows in the Plain ot 
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Troy, 123.) — None of the sculptures the work of Phidias, but 
»ecuted under his direction, 126. — no uodoubted work of 
Fhidiaa extant. — ^The Phjrgalian Marbles of the same scale of 
excellence as Lord Elgio'^ but less iotereating, 126. — the 
workmanship inferior to the best of the Elgin — of much lesa 
value than the Elgin — the style of work much the same, 1%7- 

Mgim Marbles sold to the Prince Royal of Bavaria, 14.— valu- 
able only for their antiquity, 15, — account of their discovery 
and sale, 62, 63. — prove that the ancients painted and gilded 
their statues, mi.^not valuable as modeb for art— of the age 
of Etruscan art. — detail of circumstances respecting their 
removal from Athens, 135.— few specimens of that art in 
Greece, 135.— sum offered for them, 136. 

Agelades, a sculptor in the age of Phidias, 20. 

Agoracritus of Paros. one of Phidiai's most celebntod MtMlan ; 
bis name inscribed on the statue of the Rbamnusian Nemesis, 
19. 

Alcamenes of Athens, one of the most celebrated of Phldias's 
scholars, 19. 

Apollo Belvidere, comparative excellence of that stntue with 
some of the finest of the Elgin Marbles, 8, 67, 72, 81, 85, 
87, 90, 93, 101, 137, 151.— a copy from bronze, 72, 73- 

Apollo Alexicacos, a bronze statueof, at Athens, by Calamis, the 
original of the Behidere Apollo, 73. 

Aristotle cited, 19. 

Aristophanes cited, 18. 

Bankes, Hehrt, Esq. Chairman of the Select Committee, 31.^ 

Letter to bim from Lord Elgin, jlpp. xxvii. 
Barbarini Faun, statue of, bought for the Prince Royal of 

Bavaria, but prevented leaving Rome, 139>— inferior to the 

Theseus and Ilissus, 139, 140. 
Barrows in the Plain of Troy, unsuccessfiil attempt of the Earl 

of Aberdeen to explore some of them, 122. 
Barry, M. hia works, noticed, 25. 
Bas-relief of Bacchus and Icarus in the Tovnley collectioD, very 

inferior to the Elgin Bas-rellefe, SO. 
Bai-reliefe in J^ord Elgin's collection, (see FHtte and Jfetopft.) 
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BiTABU, Prince 'Rapil og purcbases the JE^m Marbles, €3. — 
yd the statue called the Barfaarini FauD, 139. 

BicKBRTON', Sir R. requested to take part of Lord E)£:ia'B Mar- 
bles to Englaod, 55. 

British army, its victories in Egypt productive of a great change 
in the conduct of the Turks, 3, 40. 

Bronzes, Mr. Knight's coUection of, of the first cl»Ba, 158. 

Calainis, the worker of the bronze statue of Apollo Aleucacos 
at Athens, 73. 

Callicrates executes the work of the Parthenon, in conjunction 
with Ictinus, 17. 

Callon, a sculptor in the age of Phidias, SO. 

Camova, Chev,his opinion of the Theseus and Neptune, SO. — his 
letter to Lord Elgin, Jpp. xsiii. 

Caipion, the author of a book describing the Parthenon, 23. 

Casts and moulds, list of, in Lord Elgin's coUection, Jj^. xxxviii. 

Catalogue of Lord Elgin's collection of Marbles, &c. &c., Jpp. 
xxviii. 

Catulus carries some of Phidias's works to Rome, 19. 

Critias, a rival of Fhidiaa, mentioned, 20. 

CuAUNTBT, 7banc», Esq. his evidence before the ConunitlM, 
84,— places the Elgin Marbles in the first class of art, 64.— the 
Theseus and the River God in a style of art different from 
the Apollo Belvidere— the Bas-relief of the first dass of art; in 
a style diBbent from the Alto-relievo— of the same age, 66, — 
the draped Female ^gures of the first class of art under certain 
considerations ;— e&ct, the principalaim in all the works in the 
collection— their relative excellence to the Townley Marblee 
— ^the Phygalian MarUes inferior in design and execution to 
the Elgin Marbles — the Monte CavaHo figures much in the 
Bsune style as the Theseus, 86. — the Elgin Marbles objects of 
the first consideration in a national point of view, 87> 
, Choisbul, (ses Gooppibs.) 

Christ in the Temple, and Christ Rejected, two paintings by Mr. 
West, nfbrred to by him for evidence whether he has profited 
by the study of the Elgin Marbles, 16S. 

Cippi, list of, in Lord Elgin's cdUectioo, .^. xuviii. 
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CocKEKELL, Mr., one of the discoreren of the PhygaUan and 
jE^ua Marbles, $8, 6i. — Bends to England drawingt of Bdne 
of the fimner, 69.— hie libenJ ofier in regard to the latter, 136. 

Coiaa in Lord Elgin's collection — an emimentioD of the most 
rare and valuable, IIS, 116. 

Colotes, a scholar of Phidias, SO. 

Coounittee, Select, Report of, on the Earl of Elan's Marbles, 1. 
■^ts opinioos on the excellence and value of the collection, 
10-16. — its observations on the age and authenticity of the 
Marbles, 17 et uqij. 

Combe, Tatlor, Esq. sent to Malta to purchase the .£gina 
Marbles, &t. — His evidence before the Committee respecting 
the Medals, 115. — their number, metal, and value— several of 
them of excellent workmanship— many of them valuable for 
their rarity, 115.— ^mut one-third of the collection would form 
duplicates of thoae already in the Britttfa Museum— <tf these 
some are better, others worse— few of the gold coins would be 
dupUcates— value of the gold Dane and gold Athenian — the 
collection vrould tana a valuable addition to that of the 
HuMum, and how — the Museum coUectioa of Greek Medab 

. very valuable, Il$.-~infiErtor to the French and Vienna col- 
lections, and that of Mr. P. Knight; but superior to Dr. W. 
Hunter's, 116, II7. 

Dat, AiBZAMDBR, Esq. his evidence before the Committee, IS6.— 
kitowa nothing superior to the best of the Elgin Marbles, 136. 
—the Theseus and the lUssus of the hig^test class— superior to 
the Apollo Belvidere, Torso, and the Laocoon, and why — appa- 
rently by the same hand as the Monte Cavallo figures — the 
Hmite Cavallo horses of the same age and class as the Centaurs 
in the Metopes, 137.^-detail of circumstances relative to the 
. purchase of the Barbarini Faun — that sUtue inferior to those 
in the Elgin collection — very inferior to the Theseus, 139 — 
and the Ilissus, 140. 

Dilettanti Society, the singular declaration of one of its member* 
respecting Lord Elg^'s Marbles induced his Lordship to lay 
tliem open to public inspection, App. v.— citation respecting 
the MarUes from one of the publicationiof the Society, ..^.vi. 

Dion Caasiu* cited, S4, 
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DiBcoboUu, statue of the, sum given for it I7 Mr. Townlej, 9S. 
Drawings, list of, in Laid El^'a collectum, App. xli. 

Eifyo^m, that word never employed by any great sculptor to 

e^>rcss his share ia any woric of art, 101. 
Elgin, Earl of, artists engaged by htm, and sent to. Athens, 8.— 
obtains pemussion foe tbem to draw model, &c. there, 3.— his 
propositions, to Government, previous to his departure for 
Turkey, 5.— his evidence before the Select Committee, 31- 
54.— detail of ciroumstanoes under which he procured the 
Marbles, 33, et Mjf.^Mrmissions granted by the Porte, 34-37- 
—channel through which they were obtained, 6€.-^remove( the 
Marbles to rescue them from destruction, 40. — indifibrence of 
the Turks respecting thsm^their removal known to the Turk- 
ish Government, 43, 43^-charactBr nndw which he obtained 
permission to remove tbe Marbles, 47--^reaions for dedining 
Mr. Perceval's off^ for tlte purchase of the coDeotion, 62.— 
ofirs it to tlte British Museum in deposit, B3.— Letter to 
Mr. Vansittart, relative to the MarUes, and their transfer to 
the public, Jj^. ii.— Memorandum, respscting his Lordship's 
exclusive right in the Marbles, Ui. — Memorandum aa to ,the 
delay in transferring them to the public, v.— Copy of a letter 
from his Lordship to Mr. Long relative to the acquisitiMt of 
the Collection, its contents, and expenses incurred, vil — Letter 
from his Lordship to Mr. Bankes, confining a detail of ex- 
penses incurred in obtmniogthe Marbles, xvii. 
EUdas, the Argive, Phidias's master, 19. 
Kmui, why inscribed on their woiks by ancient sculptors, 101. 
Etruscan Art, the Mgian Marbles of that class, 135.— lew speci- 
mens of it in Greece, ii. 

Faun, statue of. (See BarbariM.) 

Favvbl, M. his notes on the engravings &om the Marquis de 
Nointel's drawings, 99. — detains some of M. Choueul's Mar- 
bles for the French Republic, 131. 

Fazaxeblbt, Johm Nicholas, Esq. M. P. his evidence before the 
Committee, 133.— at Athens in 1810-11 — the Marbles at 
Athena in danger chiefly from travellers — the .Sgina Marbles 
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more curions llian vahi&lde— <x»iflnn tbe foct that the ancients 
painted and giUed th«ir itatoes, 134. — of little value as taodda 
for art— of the age of Etruscan art — detail of circuniBtances 
mpectiog their remoral from Athens, 1 SS.^-endeavoun to 
purchase them for the British Uuseum, 136. 

Feast of Icanu, bas-rdief of, sum paid for it by Bdr. Townley, 95. 

Fermaima, nature of those grunted to Lord Elgin, 4, 50. — trans- 
lation of one from the Caimiucaa Pasha to the Cadi, and to 
the Vairode of Athens, granting Lord Elgin permission to 
remove marbles, excETate, &c. 8tc. ^pp. xxiv. 

FLAXHiv, JOHv, Esq. R. A.^his eridence befbre the Committee, 
7U.— has drawn from the Elgin Marbles; thinks them the 
finest works of ait he has seen ; belteres them the work of 
Fhidios and Us schcdars— superior to almost an; works of art 
except the Laocoob and Toro Famese, 71. — the Theseus 
superior to the Torso Belvidere, but not to the Apollo Belri- 
derc, and why, 79. — thinks the Apollo Belvidere a copy from 
bronze, and why, 7% 73.^-the acquisition of the Elgin Mar- 
bles an object of great importance to the arts, 74. — the 
Metupei preferable to the Frieze. — thinks them of the age of 
Phidias, and why, 75.— difierent bands employed on them, 
77,— superior to the RiygaUan HarUes, 78. — the Elgin 
Marbles more valuable than the Townley collection, — does not 
esteem highly the drifted fragments, except the Iria and 
Victory — reasons fbr it, TTi 78.— *the Ilissus inferior to the 
Theseus, SO. — the Townley bas-relief of Bacchus and Icarus 
very infiBrior to the Elg^ Bas-relieA, 80. 

Fine Arts, the, contribute to the reputation and dignity of every 
govtfamant, tfi, 37- 

FosTiB, Mr. one of the discoverers of the .Sgina Marbles, his 
liberal offer regarding them, 136. 

French, their continued endeavours to obtain the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, &c. 134. 

Frieze^ the, different opinions as to its age and merit, 75. 80, 
81, 83, 85, 88. 91, 95, 99, 113, 113, 119, 151. 

Guilletiere, his account of Athens cited, S3. 
Gocgias, a sculptor in the age of Phidias, 30. 
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GotrpFiEX, M. Choisen], reuores some aculptares ftom Athem, f, 
4i.— a part of these captured \y the English, and bougltt- 
bf Lord Elgin, 45, — had pennission to remove marbles from 
Athens, 47. — hia plan the tami; as Lord Blgin's, App. iij. 

Hadrian, conjectures fMpecting his statue ia the West pediment 
«rf the ^rtbenon, 24, 5, 6.— his vmla at Athens noticed, B4. 
— his statue placed in tlie temple of Olympian Jupiter, as.— 
did not r^Mir the Parthenon, tb. 

Hadriannpolis, a part of Athena eo named by Hadrian, S5. 

Ha miltom, W. Esq. engages artists at Rome fbrLord Elgin, 3. — 
bis valuatioQ of the fflgib Marbles, 13,65.— his evidence before 
the CcHnmittee, 64. — character under which Lord Elgin ob- 
tained the marbles, 5S. — at Athens during their removal, 6S. 
— d^ree of degradatioa and destruction of the marbles Nnce 
1678 1 67. 8.— SMXsount of the discovery, sale, and value of the 
Phygalia HarUes, 68, 9. — of the .Cgina Marbles, 69, 3.— list 
of artickfl added to the Elgin coUaction since 18U, fiS-S. 

Hakdwicki, Lokd, ifecommesds the purchase of the .£gina 
H&rblee, 63. 

Hauison, Hr. niggests to Lord Elgin the idee of removing the 
marbles from Athens, 31. — ^Letter to him frnn C.Towal^, 
Esq. App. zxiL k 

Hercules, statue of. See TTitmu. 

Hercules, statue of^ in Lord Lansdowne's ctrilection, sum p^d 
. forit, 95.— ooeofthefineMstatuesintheirortd, 114. 

Hip^as, said to be the master of Phhbu, 19. 

Hippocrates dted, 76. 

Howard, Mn.| niMmment o^ by Mr. Nollekins, the best thing 
ever done in this coastty, 104. 

Hdmt, Dr. FhilIp, LL.D., his tqunion respecting the Elgin 
Marbles, T.^tus evidence befbre the Committee^ 140L — 
nature of the Permaons granted to Lord Elgin by the Porte, 
140. — substance of the second one, 141. — Dr. H.'s proceed- 
ingsat Atheu, 143. — little oppoeition to Lord Elgin's proceed, 
ii^. — none Imt an ambassador could have obtained a J^ermaun 
of Budi WLtaoai-ie powers, 144.— granted sts a mark of per- 
sumI refpeet to Lord E.— an^ erf gratitude fis' our soocesaful 
S 
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effi>rts in Egypt, 145. — has no knowledge oi Lord Elgin's ex- 
perwea.— objects of Lord E.'a research in Greece, 147. 

Ictioiu, united mth CalUcratea in butldii^ the Parthenon, 17-— 
builds the temple of Apollo at Phygalia, 17, 18.— composes a 
description of the Parthenon in conjunction with Carpion, S3. 

llissus, statue of, its comparative excellence with other statues, 
eo. 81, 82, 83, 65, 87, OS, 100, 137, 150, 151. 

loscriptions, Greek, in Lord Elgin's collection, highly interest- 
ing, and of great importance in a natiooal point of view, 120. 
— list of, jipp. xxx'ix. 

Jupiter, statue of, at Elis, the most celebrated work of Phidias, 
IS. 

Knight, B. P. Esq., his opinion of the Elgin Marbles, 10. — 
his estimation of their value, 15.— his evidence before the 
Committee, 92. — the Elgin Marbles very unequal — the finest 
in the second rank of art — do not rank with the LaooecHi and 
Apollo. &c.— those from the Parthenon executed by Calherates 
and Icttnus, and their scholars— some added in the time of 
Hadrian — the River God of tlie age of CalKcrates ; the finest 
in the collection— the Theseus probably of the age of Hadrian 
—most of the draped Female Figures added by Hadrian — of 
little value divested of their local interest — the best of the 
Metopes of the first class of high relief— some of Ihem very 
poor— moet of them of the age of the building— half of them 
of the first class, g3.-~the Frieze of the first class of low relief 
^nothing finer — co-eval with the building of the temple, 94. 
— valuation of the Elgin Marbles, 96, S6.— nJata on which that 
valuation b made, 94, 95.— the Townley Venus, or the Lans- 
<}owne Mercury worth any two artides in the Elgin Collec- 
tion, 95. — the medals would sell in England for the sum put 
upon them. — reasons for thinking great part of the marbles of 
the time of Hadrian — authority of Spon and Wbelei^^iaa 
seen, but does not recollect, Nointel's drawings of the pedi- 
ments — Spon and Wheler's observations very incorrect — had 
not consulted them lately, gZ'-has never examined into their 
mistake reepectong the subjects of the two pediments— does 
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not reelect that Stuart proves the feet. — the 'Dieseus inferior 
to the Belvidere Toi-so, which is a copy of Lysippus's Her- 
cules, 98. — ^valued the Lansdowne Marbtea — sculpture of the 
Bacchus and Icarus inferior to the Elgin Frieze— the Phygalia 
Marbles next in merit to the Elgin Metopes — worth more 
than the Metopes, 99. — of superior value foot for foot than the 
Metopes— not equal to the best, but very superior to the worst 
of the Metopes— the Elgin coUeeLioo would not sell for much 
in this country— loss of surface has ntaterially injured them, 
as models to artists — the finish of the River God the effect of 
pcdishiDg, therefore of a second rate to the Loocoon and those 
originals which bear the marks of the chisel, lOO — these not 
visible on the Venus de Medicis, nor Apollo Belvidere — the 
lBtterac0[7 from brass — Phidias, on the authority ofPlutarch, 
did not execute the woriu of the Partheuon^he work of 
Ictimis andCallicratcs, on the same authority. — Modes in which 
the ancient sculptors inscribed their works, 101. — Phidias 
superintended the works of the Parthenon — the River God 
inferior in value tp the Torso Belvidere— supcriiH- to the 
TbeeeuB— the latter considerably inferior to the Torso, 102. — 
the Elgin Marbles only valuable as forming a school of art- 
would not sell as furniture — Lord Elgin entitled to the grati- 
tude of hb country for removing tbeno, and ought to receive a 
remuneration beyond thar estimated value, 103.— Messrs. 
- NoUekins, Westmacott, and Flaxmon, good and competent 
judges of ancient works of art.— No improvement in the art of 
sculpture since the arrival of tile Elgin Marl>(es — Mr. NoUe- 
kins's monument of Mrs. Howard titt best thing ever done in 
this countr)'— the Elgin statues and frietes calculated to lie 
seen from particular situ^ons, lO*. 
Kniobt, Mr. Gallkv, endeavours to purchase the .Egina Mar- 
ttles for the British Museum, 136. 

Lacon, a sculptor in the age of Phidias, So. 
' lAOCOon, that groupe compared with tome of the finest of the 

Elgin MarUes, 8, 71, 87. 93, 100, 1S7, 151. 
LiwMMCE, SiK Tbohas, Knt. R. A. his evidence beftire the 

■Coimtttcc^ 89 the Kgin Marbles in thehighest class of 
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;ut— win b« of eueitial benefit to the art* — pien»t examples 
of « higher itjle of sculpture than the great in»kft of Italy, 
St.— oome of them of a higher dan thanthaA^Uo Belridere, 
and wh])— auparior to the TowuJeji Collection both in «alue 
apd as forming a Khool of art— the deaigna of the EiiT^Lliaa 
Marbles equal to the ISigin, but inferior in execution— nearly 
of the same age, 90.— some of the Metopes equally valoaUa aa 
the Frieze— of the same age— onnparisoa of the Theseos and 
Torso Belvidcre — the Lonsdowne Hercules infierior. to the 
Theseua or Neptune, 91^-4md why, 92. 

X^aa, Mr^ one of the discorerers of the Fh^alian HaiUas, oflba 
to purchase them, 01. 

Letter from Lord Hgin to the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart respect- 
ing the transfer of the Marbka to the public, App. i 

Letter from liord ffl^ to the Rt. Hon. C. Long, n^ative to 
the acquisition of his Collection, its contents, and expenses 
incurred, vii. 

Letter from Lord Elgin to H. Bankes, Esq. relative to his Lord- 
shqi's fxpeness in {Mining his CoUectiao, xvii. 

Letter from Charks Townley, Esq. to Mr. Harris^ respecting 
Lord Elgin's pursuits in Greece, xxii. 

LMter. trensUtioD o^ from Canon to Lord Elgin, tm the excel- 
lence of the Marblei. xxiii. 

LoMO, Rt. Hem. C, M. P. communicates BAr. Fefceral's ftfoposali 
to Lord Elgin, 15.-^his eridenoe hefore the Committee, M. — 
letter to, from Lord Elg^ App. vii. 

LusiCBi, SigDor, sent to Athens by Lord Elgin, S.-^usvalaati(Hi 
of the .£gina Marbles^ 14, iSC.— his raagaxines at Athens 
brc4en open and plundered by the French, 4£. 

Lysippus, the Belvidere Torso, a cdi7 of his Heroula^ 96. 

Marbles, Esrl of Elgin's, their excellence, as compared with 
otiier celebrated sculptures, 8, I4.^4tted tor the prooiottoa 
of the Fine Aits, 6, 9.— sums expended by Lord Elgin m 
ohtainiDg them, M, 13.— v^uatious of theiui ift. (sea SiiOiM) 

Marbles, Phygalian^ puKJived for the British l/Laitma, 15. (see 
Ph^gaiia). 

Maible^ JBffa», sold to the Prince Royal o£ BmiH* U.— 
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lAUieiiB valuation of Oma, 14.— nlnaU* oqIj ftor thtk anti- 
quity, IS. (mc ^gsu). 

Medals collected bf Lord l^pn, Mr. Combe'i eTidencc respect' 
Ing them :— «eo in number, 1 16.— see OAu. 

Mercury, statue of, sum paid for it by Lord LaiudowiM^ 9K. 

Metopee, di8«rent opinioiu respecting their age and excellence^ 
7S. r;, 81, 8B, 87, 91, 93, 99^ 100, 11«, 118, ISO, 151. 

Memorandum aa to Lord Blgia'a exdndve right of pn^arty in 
the Cgllection of Msrblea, ..^ip. iiL— ^atothedelajin tranrfuy 
ing the CoUectiou to the public Ayp, v. 

Meotor, the, aonie detuli respectii^ the wreck of that vassfri off 
Cerigo, and the recoreiy of her cai^ by Moers, Jpp. xviii. 

Minerva, stitfoe ot, in ivorjr aad gold, I7 Phidiaa, 18. 

Monte CavaDo figurea compared with the Tkcaen* mi. ISma, 
8% 86, 137. 

Monument of Mrs. Howard, by NoUakins, Mr. P. Knighfs 
opiiuon of it, 104. 

MoiaiTT, JoBN Bacon SAwaiT, Esq. — bis evidence before the 
Committer 198^— at Athens in 1795.^-state of tke Fartbmm 
then, 128. — the renumng of marbles then prereDted by the 
Torks, 189^!— his unsucceasfut endeavours in that reqtect. ISO. 
—Greeks averse to the removal of BibrUes— circuntstaoces 
relative to M. Choisenl's Marbles, 131.— many <tf the Slgin 
Marbles in the first dasi of art — of great importance to the 
arts — tbeir value greatly reduced by tLair oorrodad iur^w^- 
state of the pediments in 1796, ISS. 

Myrcvv A aculptor of the age of Phidiai, SO. 

Nenesii, Rhamniisian, statue of^ by FhidiaA. 18. 

Neptune, statue d, (aee iliavt^. 

Nestodes, a rival of Phidias, menliaDed, to. 

NoixsKiKS, Joseph, Esq. Il> A. Us evidmce befere tifa Com- 
* mittee, 67. — thinks th« Elgin aarblea the flncat things in this 
country— equal to the finest of Italy — the Theaeos equal to tb< 
Apidlo fielvidere— more valnable than the Townley marbles, 
fbr beauty, 67, 68. — perfectly useful to arUsts in their present 
state, 69.— the Phygaliaa marfilea infierfor to Lord Elgin's, 69. 
— cannot value the Utter, 70. 
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NoivTBi;, Afarqub de, dn\^g8 of the tympans of the I^- 
theooD made by his order, SS. — copies of them published, by 
M. Barry, it. 

NoBTH, Mr. FiRDEitCK, brin^ to England drawings of the 
Phygalikn marbles, 59. 

Pacchbtti, Sig. the restorer of the Barbarioi Faun, 140. 

RuntlngB, two by Mr. West, (see ChrUt.) 

Partheaon, deacriptions of the Bculptures in its two tympans, 20 
— 44,— greatly injured by the Venetians, 25. — Catalogue of 
sculptures, &c, from thence in Lord Elgin's collection, jfpp. 
xviil. 

Paulus j£miUu3, brings some of Pbidias's works to Rome, 19> 

I^usaniM cited, 17, 30, 35. 

Pbkcbtal, Mr. proposes to purchase Lord Elgin's colIecHoQ, 15. 

Perelius, a sculptor of the age of Phidias, 20. 

Pericles, appoints Phidias to superintend the great works at 
Athens, 17. 

Phiilias, superintended the great works b^un by Pericles, 17.— 
his principal works,- 18, 19. — withdraws to Elis, ib. — his death 
difierently related, ib. — some of his works carried to Rome, 19. 
hb master, 19.— 4is scholars, ih. 

Phragmon, a sculptor of tlie age of I^idias, 20. 

Phygalia, marbles discovered there, sold to the British Museum. 
16.— Temple of Apollo there, built by Ictinus, 17-— -proper 
pronunciation of the name Phygalia, 17. 

Phygalian marbles, inferior in excellence to those of Lord Elgin* 
18. — memoranduna by Mr. Hamiltoa respecting their pur- 
chase, 58, et M^q.— their comparative excellence with the Elgin 
Marbles, 70, 78, 83, 86, 88, 90, 99, 136, 163. 

miaiB, sepulchral. See Cippi. 

Pliny, cited, 18, 19, 101. 

Plutarch, cited, 17, 18, 93, 101. 

Polydetus, a sculptor of the age of Phidias, SO- 

Praxiteles, hb statue of Venus Cnidus noticed, 74.— the Venus 
de Medicb acopy of a Venus by him, loi. 

Prikob Rbobut anxious for the purchase of the PhygaHan 
matbteg, 6. 
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Prop^aa, list of pieces of uchitecture remoTed thence, in I»rd 

Elgin's Collection, jfpp. xxxiii. 
Pythagoras, a sculptor of the age of E%idias, HO. 

Quintilliac, cited, 19. 

Raphael, has imitated the energy of the groupes in the PrieEe of 
the Parthenon in two of his compositions, l&l. 

Report of the Select Committee on the Earl of Elgin's Msrbks, I 

Rhianus, a poet of Crete, mentioned, 17- 

River God, statue of, (see Ilimu). 

Rossi.Chablbs, Esq. R. A. his evidence before the Commit tee, S7- 
—the Elgin Marbles the finest he has ever seen— the Thneos, 
the River God, and the Torsos stqierior to the Apollo Belvidere 
and Laocoon— the Metopes not so fine as the rest of the Bas- 
reliefs, hut of the same age, 87- — the Frieze of the ProccMion 
in the highest class of art, 6S.— the draped Female figures in 
the very first class of art, 88.— the Phygalian Marbks inferior 
to the Elgin — the latter the finest collectkm in the world, and 
of great consequence to the progress of art— Canora's opinion 
of them, 86. 

Sculptors, celebrated, living in the age of l%idias, SO. 

jScopas, a sculptor of the age of Phidias, 20. 

Sculpture made great progress in the age of Phidias, 78. 

Sculptors, andenti modes of inscribing their worits, lot. 

Spartian cited, 24. 

Spon, his account of the sculptures of the Parthenon, SO— 9S, S4. 

his observations very inconect, 97* 
Stephanus Byzantinus cited, 17- 
Stuart's Athens, cited, 34, 
Snidaa, cited, 19. 

Temple of Erectheus, list of pieces of arddttttan removed 
from thence, in Lord Elgin's collection, -^f- xxxiii. 

T6mide of Victory, catalogue of sculptures removed &om it in 
Lord Elgin's collection, Jpp, xxxiii, 
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Thtfttre of BMcbiu, litt of plecM fkom thuoe in Lnd Elgin's 

collection, Jpp. sooir, 
Theaeus, atatue of, iti compantire excellence, with other statiKS, 

67. 08, 72, 80, 81, 82, 85, 87, 91-93, 08, lOS, 139. 15<^ 151. 

153. 
Torionia, a banker at Rome, andeaTonn to purduae Ute statoo 

called the fiarbarini Faun, 1S9. 
Toro Faroeae, 71. 
Tono of the Belvidere, compared with mmm of the finest 

of the Elgin Marbles, 8, 71. 99. 100, lOS, 137, 151. 
TowNLKT, Chables, Esq. Letter from him to Hr. Hartison 

Tcapecting Lord Elgin's pumiits in Greeooa App. xdi. 
IWnlej Cc^lection, compamtbe volw^ with that of Lord 

Elgin, 14. 67, 68, 78, 88, 86, 90, »5, IK 119. 
Tmy, Plain of, unsuccessful attempt of Lord Aberdeen to explore 

some of the barrows there, 12S. 
Trustees of tbe British Huseam, send Hr. Combe to lAdta to 

puichMe tbe -Sgina Marbles, 63. 
Torks, their indifller«nceres[Mctintf the removal of QteUarbles, 6. 
Turkish OoremiMnt, tts<&iyce of Christkm, 8, 39. — guided 

entire!]' by caprice, 188. 
TuBHii, Mr. his reasons l«r declining to accompany the Earl of 

Elgin to Greece, 3S. 
Vaivode of Athens, his ooacurrence in tiie general tenor of the 

Fermauns granted to Lord Elgin by the Porte, 148, 143. 
VANBiTTAaT, Right Hon. Nicholas, letter to him firom Lord 

Elgin, App. i. 
Vemjs, statue of by FUdias, in theportico of Oetavla, 19. 

Celestial, statue of, by PhiiHaa. 19. 

of Cnidus, sUtue of, by Pnoteles, mentioned by PUny, 

74. 

— ■■ , statue of, in Lord lAnsdowne's coUectfoD, sum piid for 

it, 94. — the finest statue in the world, 114. 

■ ' -, statue of, sum paid for it by Ur. Itownley, 85,— why 

BoU BO low, 98. 
Venui de Hedids, soppoMd a copy ban « Venus by Pmitcles, 
101, 
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ViMMti, Oter. dted, fS— Ctttakgue of Uic EJgia collection, 

inm\^ MS. jfyp.J3iyii. 
'V^UlWTUUcited, Si3. 
UcDS, list o^ in JJord fUgin'a flttliectioii. J^. xxuii. 

Wsn> Bbhjawn. Eb^. PnitideDtof tbe Ro^ Academy— <])Kt- 

lioni wot to himbytJie ComniUee, 146. — hie ajuw«s, 160. — 
hai Amto KDoet of Ute Elgin Marbles — nutks tbem in the Ant 
dasa of difufied lut— tbc ^lieteui, I£uua, fra^iaeat of tlie 
Neptune, luid bone's bead ti>e ixuMt excellent — tfte dra^ 
Female Figures iatfaefirttcltusof grutdeui^— of theageof tbe 
Tbeaois— tlu iletopta in a gnnd «ad^m|)le Btjie — the worit 
ofdifierent hands, 150.— the Frieze unexampled; appeanmoK 
than human work— 4he Metopes superior in certaia Kspectd— 
the energy of the groups in ths frieze imitated by Raphael in 
two of his campaeitions — the Frieze bean the marks xtf (me 
hand, which was also capable of praducing th« Metopes and 
lai;gcr statues— comparaliv« excellence of the Thneua and 
JUiaaus with the Belvidere Tono, the ApoUo, and die Loocoon. 
151. — the coUecUou of the hi^Kst importaBee to thecouatiy, 
lfi)x--4ikely to be of gr^t service to the arta~4iHetunitUe in 
certKia leapects — tfae Theseus, Buw^ and the best of the Mo- 
biles xtf iodescribaUe excellence from their clooe imitation of 
nature has never seoa any scu^pCure bearing sucii deoided 
marfcs of a great master as the Theseus, Hiasus, and some of 
the Bfetopes, 151, 162 — the same powen visible in tlte Bariia- 
riai Faun, though not equal to the Tbcsews and the Iliaau^— 
the Fhygalia and Townley MarUes inferior to tbo«e Eeosn the 
Jiaitheaon — ^tbe &nt a great acquisition to the country, 153. 
WuTvicoTTiRiCHAEn, Esq. £. A. his evidence befocc tlie Coof 
mittee,60.— rates the Elgin Marbles, in the first «1asBofart--4he 
Abrcr God and Theseus vnequaUed by any thing in art, 80.— the 
ino pzwcipal groups of draped Fi^rures superior to any thing 
U this country, as to exeeutkui— ithe Metopes in the first ulass 
of art fiir atyje — t^ Frieie equal to any thing of that class for 
dmwiiog qnd eMCution — the Metopes and Frieze of the same 
90^ but not^ the same hands — the Ht*opta<a higih antiqiaity, 
81.— tbe TbCMVW AOd Hiw God, st^erior to the ApoUo Bct- 
h 
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, videre, 8i.— and wfajr, 83.— the btck of tbc Thcaeus tbe fitwst 
thing in the world — the anatomical «kUl of the ftaat pait ot 
the UiuuB not surpuaed by anj work of art — the Thcaeus and 
Iliuiu equal' in lome respectv, aad niperior in othere, to tbe 
Monte Cavallo figures — tbe dn^ked Pemak Flgurea of eqvial 
- exceUence with the Thekeiu and the Iliuiu, and hj tlie lame 
band — the Elgin superior to to the Townley Marbles, 62.— 
tbe Basrelieb superior tu tbe Fhygalian Marbles In some 
Tesp«cts — the Elgin Marbles likelf to be of great utility ia the 
improvement of art — calculated to form a scboul of art, 8S. 
— more valuable than the Townley Marbles for artists, 84. 
Wheler, his account of the sculptures of (he Putheoon, S3, 33, 

S4. — his oboervations very incorrect, 97- 
WiLKiHt, William, Esq. hia evidence before the CommittM, 104. 
—jTchiUthiral part c»f the Elgin Marbles of the very highest 
order>— of great importance to the public— previously known 
by drawings or engravings'-no part of tbe ceiling of the 
Fartbfenou in the collection, but of the temple of Tbeseiu— 
the remains of the age of Ifhidias— at Athens in 1802 — ^Lotd 
Elgin then removing the Marbles^^rawings and modeb 
would convey the same information as tbe fragments willt 
105, 110.— their removal no diminution of their value, 105.— 
and why, 106 .^-Stuart's designs perfectly correct— the tern- 
plea themselves no way injured as schools of art by Lord Elgin's 
removals— number of Metopes originally — evidence of tbe 
, great accuracy of Stuart's work. 107, 108.— the removal of 
theFriexeof the Rirthenon has saved it from destruction — tbe 
Bletopes and figures of the tympans not ia so much danger— 
a prevalent ilesire in the Turks to deface the sculplores at the 
time of Lord Elgin's operatioru^-not so afpresent, and why. 
109.-^)f the Elgin Marbles, the figures of the tympans, the 
best— the Metopes next in excellence— «omc parts of the 
frieze very indifibrent, 110. — a mistaken notion tbat they sre 
by Phidias— believes I%ldias never worked in marble, and 
why— Plutarch's evidence clear that he had no hand in the 
works of the Parthenon — fiimidied the designs. 111.— ouper- 
intended tbe whole work— designed the scolpture— the sculp- 
tuie and drawing of the IMeze of usequal merit, 113.— «llades 
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to a part not in Lord Elgin's collection— the western Frieze 
tha finer, 113.— great difference in the Metopes, 118. — the 
mediocrity of the sculpture of the Frieze owing to its original 
poritioa^difficulty of aeeiog it — the collection valuable as 
architectural sculpture, 113. — not fit modelii fur imitation as 
detached subjects — many things ia the Louvre collection 
aiiperior to the generality of the Elgin Marbles — much finer 
statues in this kmgdom — the Townley Venus the Bnest statue 
n the world— the Lansdowne Hercules equally fine^the River 
God not e<iual to the Theseus, 114. 
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